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Strikers  win  round 
l^fn  blacking  out 
|l  TV  campaign  ads 


i  v.  By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 

j  .  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

,  ^  !  '1  "  The  striking  radio  and  TV  journai- 

\£  j->.  fits  yesterday  evening  won  the  first 

V-  ( ""W")  round  *n  their  battle  to  prevent  elec- 

"*  !  ^  ption  campaign  telecasts  when  the 

\.High  Court  of  Justice  issued  a  tern- 
• — injunction  canceiling  their 
.  * — -^back-to-work  orders. 

jdTw  journalists  believe  that  with 
'  iStfian  a  month  until  election  day. 

T  ,r. keeping  the  political  messages  off 
-ir?v  Rr|.  ’**'((.  the  air  will  pressure  the  government 
’frr.v  into  acceding  to  their  waae  de- 
; 7  *  'icon  c-0!1^  muods- 

-  Central  Elections  Committee 

-r  chairman  Gavriel  Bach  said  on  Fri- 

: j,ui 7!^;.  day  that  he  believes  blacking  out 
Rty-st  t  ”nin  i  election  messages  in  effect  interferes 
"-“an with  the  electoral  process.  Accor- 
r  ‘ :  ir  „  dingly,  Bach  asked  Education  Minis- 

"  «’;•  !vu  ^  ter  Zevulun  Hammer  to  secure  gov- 
ernment  agreement  to  order  the 
.ilyj  ar'"E,s?  journalists  back  on  the  air.  and  the 
r-Vr  v  .T^y!^'  government  unanimously  voted  to 
■  r-c|-’ .j  ’?!V  do  jusr  that  early  yesterday. 

' -ttwifc.  journalists  Then  sought  an 

injunction  invalidating  the  orders. 
At 7:45  p.m. Justice  Aharon  Barak, 
-^viini,  duj^jwige  at  the  High  Court,  issued 
3  temporary  injunction  to  that 
effect.  A  pane!  of  five  judges. 
— «.  however,  is  to  meet  today  to  decide 
iNGER  if  the  back-to-work  orders  should  be 

^  cancelled  altogether. 

..  Israel  Television  last  night  broad- 

:  ^•T'Iiqiico  s  cast  some  music  programmes  and  an 
:  ’  '  in;:h  e  j.'  abbreviated  late-night  news  bulletin. 
'  '■ :  *  ’  -  - 


-  ^v-jeaucog. 


but  the  scheduled  opening  of  the 
campaign  messages  was  not  broad¬ 
cast  . 

Kol  Yisrael  relayed  brief  news 
bulletins  every  two  hours  yesterday, 
but  otherwise  remained  silent.  The 
Army  Radio  is  ihc  only  station  un¬ 
affected  by  the  journalists*  strike. 

The  journalists  are  seeking  wage 
parity  with  their  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues.  In  their  struggle,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  maintained  that  their  mosr 
powerful  weapon  would  be  blacking 
out  the  campaign  material  for  TV. 
Yesterday,  the  first  cassette  of  cam¬ 
paign  film  was  delivered  to  Hunna 
Copper,  head  of  the  presentation 
department  at  Israel  Television. 
According  to  law.  Copper  is  the 
person  w  ho  decides  what  is  telecast. 

Copper  was  one  of  the  10  persons 
to  receive  the  back-to-work  orders 
yesterday,  and  in  feci  the  only  jour¬ 
nalist.  The  other  nine  employees  are 
technicians  whose  order*  were  ren¬ 
dered  redundant  at  5  p.m.  with  the 
signing  of  the  public-sector  wage 
agreement. 

But  the  order  3gainst  Copper  pre¬ 
sented  only  one  course  of  action  for 
the  striking  journalists.  They 
ordered  their  lawyer.  Y’ehuda  Rcs- 
slcr.  to  race  up  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  the  back-to-work  orders. 

As  part  of  his  argument,  Ressler 
pointed  out  that  no  campaign  mate- 

( Continued  on  back  page) 


Professional  unions  unhappy  with  deal 

Wage  accord  signed, 
salaries  to  go  up  15% 
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South  Lebanon  Army  comes  under  attack 


Shimon  Barda,  handcuffed,  is  led  away  by  Tel  A  viv  detectives  after  his 
capture  in  Netanya  yesterday.  (IPPA) 

Lifta  suspect  nabbed 
at  cafe  in  Netanya 


-  By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
I  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  A  hand  grenade  was 
thrown  at  a  South  Lebanon  Army 
roadblock  one  kilometre  east  of 
J)jit  at  midnight  on  Saturday.  SLA 
forces  fired  in  the  direction  of  the 
assailants^  who  fled,  . 

.%3a."m.  yesterday  morning,  light 
arms  fire  was  directed  at  an  SLA 
patrol  near  Kafanya  village  in  the 
central  sector  -  ' 

-Also' yesterday  morning  an  IDF 
patrol  discovered  and  dismantled  an 
explosive  .device  IVi  kilometres 
south  of  the  village  of  Edvar  in  the 
central  sector. 


Military  sources  said  yesterday 
that  the  two  terrorists  killed  in  South 
Lebanon  at  the  end  of  last  week 
belonged  to  a  gang  operating  from 
an  IDF-controIled  area.  The  sources 
noted  that  Syria  was  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  terrorists  from  moving  from 
Syrian-controlled  areas  into  those 
controlled  by  the  IDF. 

The  IDF  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
Syrians  that  it  regards  them  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  infiltration  of  terrorists 
from  tbeir  area;  but  some  gangs 
manage  to  infiltrate  into  the  western 
sector,  controlled  by  the  IDF  and 
then  move  over  to  the  eastern  sector, 
where  they  operate  against  the  IDF 
and  the  SLA. 
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Ciskei  investors  fail  to  register  here 


-  ;  J;  “T  By  AVI  TEMKIN 

:  -  Post  Economic  Reporter 

^nly  one  of  the  several  Israeli 
_  _  . ^  fiiWs  that  have  invested  in  the  South 

-  '■ ■' ;  ■ L "  African  black  homeland  of  Ciskei  has 

requested  the  authorization  of  the 
Controller  of  Foreign  Exchange  as 
required  by  foreign-cuirency  reguia- 
C.tfTHS  tions,  The  Jerusalem  Past  has 
.  .  ^  learned. 

-  ‘.-'Among  Israelis  with  commercial 
’rrjj  interests  in  Ciskei  is  former  finance 

- vr.-'S*'  jEnMuster  Y'oram  Aridor,  who  has 
'. .  ’reportedly  signed  contracts  for  the 
V establishment  of  two  factories.  At 
" '. ..  ’-..jj  c  least  two  other  Likud  Knesset  mem- 
bers  are  also  believed  to  have  io- 
;  vested  in  the  homeland. 

■./.’j it  T  According  to  the  foreign- 
'1  exchange  regulations,  persons  plan¬ 


ning  to  establish  companies  abroad 
need  authorization  from  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  Foreign  Exchange.  The 
controller  usually  grants  the  author¬ 
ization  on  condition  that  the  planned 
investment  will  benefit  the  economy 
and  will  develop  its  exports. 

A  spokesman  for  the  central  bank 
told  The  Post  that  as  of  yesterday 
only  one  company,  dealing  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  had  requested  authorization  to 
invest  in  Ciskei. 

The  spokesman  could  not  say 
whether  the  controller  plans  to  make 
any  inquiries  into  the  reports  of  a 
large  number  of  Israelis  investing  in 
Ciskei.  “To  start  any  proceedings, 
we  need  information,  and  items 
appearing  in  newspapers  are  not 
necessarily  true,"  he  said. 


By  MICHAI.  YUDEI.MAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Shimon  Burdu. 
wanted  by  police  on  suspicion  of 
supplying  arms  to  the  Lifta  group, 
was  captured  yesterday  by  Tei  Aviv 
detectives  in  a  Netanya  cafe. 

Barda  disappeared  a  tew  months 
ago  when  the  Lifta  group,  whose 
members  are  suspected  of  planning 
to  blow  up  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
and  al-Aksa  mosque,  was  caught. 
Police  said  at  the  time  that  Barda 
might  be  the  groun's  bolder. 

A  team  of  Tel  Aviv  Central  Unit 
detectives  had  been  searching 
throughout  the  country,  from  Metul- 
la  to  Eilat,  since  March,  and  ii  was 
feared  that  Barda  had  left  the  coun- 
try. 

Three  detectives  cornered  Burdu 
at  noon  yesterday  sitting  alone, 
drinking  coffee  at  a  cafe  on  the 
corner  of  Herzl  and  Smolensky 
streets.  Fearing  that  the  fugitive  was 


armed,  the  detectives  called  for  rein¬ 
forcements  When  more  detectives 
arrived  from  the  central  unit,  they 
spread  out  stealthily  around  the 
cafe. 

Two  senior  officers  crept  up  be¬ 
hind  Barda  and  pounced  on  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  detectives  came  out  of 
hiding  simultaneously,  surrounding 
Barda. 

Barda  put  up  a  short  but  desperate 
smuggle,  but  was  soon  overpowered 
and  handcuffed. 

A ficr  a  r  ■■’fpinnry  interrogation. 
Barda  was  iransvcrred  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Police  District,  which  is  handling 
the  Lifta  case.  Police  sources  said 
yesterday  that  Barda's  capture  is 
expected  to  advance  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Lifta  affair. 

Police  believe  that  Barda  is  the 
man  who  obtained  the  vast  quantity 
of  arms  the  Lifta  gang  stockpiled 
before  the  attempt  on  the  Moslem 
holy  places  earlier  this  year. 


Terrorist  suspects  moved 


The  Jewish  underground  suhpecis 
were  yesterday  transferred  to  Tel 
Mond  jail  from  the  Jerusalem  Rus¬ 
sian  Compound  lockup  where  they 
have  been  detained  since  their  arrest 
two  months  ago. 

The  24  suspects  were  taken  in  a 
police  bus  to  their  new  quarters  in 
the  prison  between  Kfar  Sava  and 
Netanya.  Prisons  Authority  spokes¬ 
man  Deputy-Warden  Shimc.-n  Malka 
said  there  had  been  no  request  for 
special  conditions  for  the  prisoners. 
He  stressed  that  such  requests  were 


perfectly  legitimate  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  received  on  behalf  of  many 
prisoners. 

Tel  Mond  is  normally  reserved  for 
young  criminals,  with  more  serious 
offenders  sent  to  Ramie.  Beersheba 
or  jails  in  the  north  of  the  country. 
Tel  Mond  has  a  synagogue  and  a 
veshiva. 

The  suspects  arrived  at  Tel  Mond 
yesterday  under  heavy  security. 
Journalists  were  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  the  prison,  lirim) 


Mubarak  cautions  Israel  against  staying  in  Lebanon 
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CAIRO  .{AP).  -  Israel's  refusal  to 
withdraw  from  Lebanon  could  lead 
^  t5  “negative  consequences.”  Presi- 
|]i  dent  Hosni  Mubarak  warned  yester- 
day. 

y.  Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of 
I  parliament,  Mubarak  also  urged 
.Israel  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
dispute  over  the  Taba  region  of 
Sinai,  which  both  Egypt  and  Israel 


claim. 

“Any  slowness  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  troops  (from  Lebanon!  will 
lead  to  negative  consequences," 
Mubarak  warned. 

“We  also  ask  Israel  to  take  serious 
steps  to  resolve  the  dispute  that  it 
started  over  Taba  by  mediation  and 
arbitration,"  said  Mubarak,  adding 
that  “no  Egyptian  will  ever  give  up 


any  part  of  his  land." 

Mubarak  also  stressed  that  the  key 
to  a  comprehensive  settlement  to  the 
Middle  East  problem  is  solving  the 
Palestinian  problem  with  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  He  called  on  Arab 
countries  to  unite  and  help  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem,  and  told  Israel 
it  should  not  oppose  peace. 


Mubarak's  wide-ranging  speech 
concentrated  on  the  May  27  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  which  opposi¬ 
tion  parties  have  claimed  were  illegal 
because  of  ballot-stuffing  and  fraud. 

Mubarak  yesterday  offered  to  step 
down  after  a  second  six-year  term  in 
a  gesture  toward  further  democracy’ 
in  Egypt. 


^••!|jraq  breaks  lull  in  Gulf  War,  strafes  Greek  oil  tanker 
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’  K$kHRAIN  (Reuter).  -  An  Iraqi  air 

■  i Attack  yesterday  on  a  Greek- 

^^^registered  tanker  in  the  Arabian 
broke  a  two-week  luli  in  strikes 
r-  v^on  Gulf  shipping  and  prompted  fears 
Iranian  retaliation. 

ypglP.jg:..  The  attack  followed  bv  hours  a 
emergency  meeting  in  Riyadh  of  the 
w  t*1  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  six  Arab  nations 


-  s:.--S?,e  £jip;;on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  who 
s  f’,cS  ./s'were  trying  to  map  out  a  unified 
,  -*  ,-*!  el  *2*4- strategy  to  protect  Gulf  security. 

-  "P1-  -  ■  •• 


An  Iraqi  military  spokeman  said 
over  Baghdad  Radio  that  Iraqi  air¬ 
craft  hit  four  “large  naval  targets" 
early  yesterday.  But  only  one  attack, 
on  the  152 ,372- ton  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  independently  con¬ 
firmed. 

In  Athens,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  Ministry  said  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  oil  when  hit  in 
an  Iraqi  rocket  attack  near  the  Ira¬ 
nian  oil  terminal  of  Kharg  Island. 
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Announcing... 

THE  5th  HA  TIOHAL 

SCRABBLE  TOURNAMENT! 

Once  again,  a  wonderful  weekend  of  wily  wordplay  —  July 
26-28  at  the  rustic  4-star  Dagon  Hotel  in  AshkBlon.  Get 
together  with  Israel's  Scrabble  enthusiasts,  for  the 
camaraderie  and  the  excitement  of  spirited  competition,  in  a 
professionally  organized  tournament. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  word  whiz  —  there  will  be  three  divi¬ 
sions  of  players.  Advanced,  Competitive  and  Casual. _ 

FURTHER  DETAILS  AND  REGISTRATION 
FORM  IN  FRIDAY'S  JERUSALEM  POST, 

Toumflfflont  sponsored  by  The  Jerusalem  Post. 


The  ship's  agents  in  Greece  said 
none  of  the  26-crew  members  was 
injured,  and  the  lightly  damaged 
ship  continued  its  journey  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf. 

The  last  tanker  hit  in  the  45-, 
month-old  war  was  the  Kuwaiti  ves¬ 
sel  Kazimah  on  June  1U.  which 
Kuwait  blamed  on  Iran. 

There  was  no  immediate  reaction 
to  yesterday’s  strike  from  Iran, 
whose  parliamentary  speaker  said 
after  the  attack  on  the  Kazimah  that 
Teheran  would  not  hit  shipping  in 
the  Gulf  if  Iraq  also  refrained  from 
doing  so. 

Iraq  has  unilaterally  declared  a 
war  zone  which  includes  Kharg  Is¬ 
land  in  the  northern  Gulf,  describing 
the  island  as  a  legitimate  military 
target  because  most  of  Iran's  oil 
exports  are  loaded  there. 

Shipping  sources  said  Iranian  ex- 
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ports  had  risen  to  about  1 .5  million 
barrels  per  day  during  the  recent  lull 
in  the  fighting. 

Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubar¬ 
ak.  calling  Iranians  brothers  of  the 
Arabs,  said  yesterday  Egypt  will 
launch  a  new  initiative  in  the  next 
few  weeks  ro  end  the  Iraq-Iran  war. 

In  a  speech  opening  Egypt’s  par¬ 
liament,  Mubarak  said,  “We  find 
that  we  have  to  take  new  steps  in  the 
next  few  weeks  with  the  same  quiet 
method  that  we  have  used  before." 
referring  to  earlier  Egyptian  media¬ 
tory  moves  within  the  framework  of 
the  Islamic  and  non-aligned  move¬ 
ments. 


Henry  Kissinger 

speaks  out 

In  today's 
Jerusalem  Post 
we  begin  a 
monthly  column 
on  international 
affairs  by  the 
world's  most 
celebrated 
statesmen. 

See  page  10 
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By  JOSHUA  BRILLLANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  government 
and  the  public  sector  employers 
yesterday  concluded  a  new  two- 
year  wage  agreement  with  the 
Histadrut.  providing  for  wage 
increases  of  some  15  per  cent 
payable  with  July  and  August's 
salaries. 

L'nder  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  July  salaries,  including  any 
cost-of-living  compensation,  will  be 
increased  by  10  per  cent,  and  August 
salaries  will  register  a  further  in¬ 
crease.  The  August  hike  will  be 
calculated  at  C  per  cent  of  June’s 
salaries.  (Photo  on  page  21 

In  addition  to  these  increases,  the 
unions  have  been  given  an  S  per  cent 
leeway  to  settle  outstanding  de¬ 
mands  on  an  individual  union  level. 
If  the  unions  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  individual  em¬ 
ployers  by  October  1.  workers  will 
receive  -i-per-cent  increases  with 
both  their  September  and  October 
salaries. 

Yes; cr day's  agreement  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  put  an  end  to  the  strikes  and 
threatened  sanctions  by  various  un¬ 
ions.  But  only  the  civil  servants,  the 
clerks  and  the  technicians  unions 
endorsed  it.  These  unions  represent 
a  total  of  some  240.000  workers. 

Legally,  the  signature  of  Histadrut 
trade  union  department  chairman 
Haim  Haberfcld  binds  all  unions, 
but  Haberfeld  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  "the  Histadrut  has  no  police" 
and  cannot  force  the  other  unions  lo 
comply. 

Last  night  the  centra!  committees 
of  the  Histadrut  Teachers'  Union. 


the  University  Graduates  in  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities,  and  the 
Engineers  Union  rejected  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  nurses  are  to  consider 
their  next  step  today  and  the  social 
workers  will  meet  later  this  week. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  the 
end  of  a  marathon  round  of  talks, 
which  began  shortly  before  9  p.m.  on 
Saturday  and  ended  at  about  4 
p.m.  yesterday.  Treasury  Director- 
General  Nis&iin  Baruch  and  Haber¬ 
feld  were  joined  after  midnight  by 
Histadrut  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar.  called  in  to  help  overcome 
(he  final  hurdles. 

The  five-page  agreement  specifi¬ 
cally  states  that  rhe  various  raises  are 
designed  to  meet  all  the  unions' 
demands,  including  their  demand 
for  raises  to  compensate  for  the 
increases  given  to  the  doctors.  An 
appeal  to  arbitration  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  ihe  doctors'  raises  is  to  be 
cancelled,  the  agreement  adds. 

In  a  separate  agreement.  Haber¬ 
feld  confirmed  to  the  government 
that  the  Histadrut  was  dropping  its 
demand  to  give  all  workers  the 
IS10.344  allowance  given  recently  to 
some  employees. 

Other  clauses  in  yesterday’s 
agreement  stipulate  that  two  grades 
will  be  added  to  the  top  end  of  the 
wage  scale  on  April  l,  19S5. 

Another  clause  states  that  next 
April  the  agreement  will  be  re¬ 
examined  “with  the  aim  of  preserv¬ 
ing  real  income." 

A  further  examination  next  April 
will  check  that  the  lowest  wage  level 
-  grade  1 1  on  the  unified  scale  -  has 
not  fallen  in  comparison  with  the 
consumer  price  index. 

The  agreement  does  not  provide 


for  any  updating  of  income  tax 
brackets.  This  means  some  em¬ 
ployees  ma\  find  ihem?>elves  in  high¬ 
er  tax  brackets  as  a  result  of  the  wage 
increases. 

Addressing  yesterday’s  signing 
ceremony.  Haberfeld  said  he' "ex¬ 
pected  the  government  to  update  tax 
brackets  and  deal  with  other  tax 
problems  presented  by  the  Histad- 
rut."  But  the  Treasury's  Baruch  said 
the  tax  issue  can  only  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  an  overall  agree¬ 
ment  after  the  elections. 

The  professionals’  main  grievance 
was  that  their  specific  problems  were 
not  attended  to.  and  that  workers  in 
the  lower  and  middle  gT3des  were 
faring  better  under  the  agreement. 
Ya’acov  Unikovski.  representing 
the  employees  with  degrees  in  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  explained 
that  recent  fixed  raises  -  such  as  the 
IS  10,344  -  represented  larger  per¬ 
centage  increases  to  workers  in  low- 
grades  than  those  in  higher  grades. 

Yesterday's  agreement  did  not 
correct  the  imbalance,  and  the  net 
increase  for  the  higher  paid  will  be 
lower  (in  percentage  terms)  than  for 
the  lower  paid  because  rhe  profes¬ 
sionals  will  pay  more  income  tax. 

The  university  graduates  and  the 
engineers'  yesterday  held  a  joint 
meeting  in  which  they  criticized  the 
Histadrut's  policy.  Yitzhak  Raz.  the 
engineers'  leader  said  the  Histadrut 
favoured  the  Clerks  and  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  Unions,  whose  members  are  in 
the  lower  paving  jobs,  because  they 
represent  more  voters. 

They  said  the  agreement  should 
not  be  endorsed  because  it  includes 
no  compensation  for  educational 
(Continued  on  back  page) 


Senior  university  staff  agree  to  pay  cut 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  senior  university  teaching 
staff  has  agreed  to  take  a’  6  per  cent 
pay  cut  for  one  year  to  provide  the 
funds  in  the  country's  higher  educa¬ 
tion  budget  that  will  prevent  further 
dismissals  of  junior  faculty. . 

This  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Prof.  Haim  Harari  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  ministerial  committee  on 
higher  education,  set  up  recently  to 
deal  with  the  financial  crisis  in  the 
universities.  Harari  is  chairman  of 
the  Planning  and  Grants  Committee 
of  the  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

The  ministerial  committee  is 
.  headed  by  Education  Minister  Zevu- 
lun  Hammer,  with  Science  Minister 
Prof.  Yuval  Ne'eman  and  Trade  and 
Industry  Minister  Gideon  Pan  as  its 


other  members. 

Harari  told  the  ministers  yester¬ 
day  chat  government  allocations  for 
higher  education  have  dropped  by  25 
per  cent  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
that  the  university  system's  deficit 
now  stands  at  $60  million. 

This  past  year,  he  reported, 
purchase  of  books  and  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  have 
been  severely  curtailed  due  to  the 
budget  crisis,  and  over  100  junior 
faculty  members  have  been  fired. 
The  government  provides  about  70 
per  cent  of  university  budgets. 

The  voluntary  salary  cut  by  the 
senior  faculty,  which  will  save  IS1.5 
billion,  will  go  into  effect  July  1 . 

The  representatives  of  the  council 
also  demanded  that  the  government 
either  raise  tuition  fees  as  it  had 


planned  last  year,  or  restore  the 
IS2b.  that  was  cut  from  this  year’s 
budget  on  the  assumption  that  tui¬ 
tion  would  be  raised. 

Harari  proposed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  set  up  a  special  budget  rhat 
would  reach  $20m.  a  year  to  train  the 
engineers,  scientists"  and  computer 
experts  essential  for  the  further 
growth  of  the  country's  science- 
based  and  defence  industries. 

He  also  noted  that  more  money 
was  needed  to  improve  the  reacher- 
student  ratio  in  tbe  universities, 
which  has  dropped  over  the  last  10 
years  to  a  high  school  level.  He 
warned  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
limit  university  enrolments  soon  to 
prevent  the  ratio  from  worsening,  if 
more  money  to  hire  more  teachers 
were  not  allocated. 
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Spain  vs.  France 
in  soccer  final 

•’Spain  qualified  tomeet  France  in 

d&f«aL -5 

Championship  in  Paris  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  when  they  defeated  De¬ 
nmark  in  the  semi-final  in  Lyon  last 
night. 

The  match  ended  in  a  1-1  draw, 
and  with  no  further  goals  in  extra 
time  went  to  a  sudden  death  penalty 
shoot  out,  which  the  Spaniards  won 
5-4.  (See  earlier  story  page  4) 


Non-discriminatory  law 
sought  by  disabled  list 

TEL  AVIV.  -  A  law  to  guarantee 
disabled  individuals  employment  on 
the  basis  of  their  abilities  instead  of 
iheir  disabilities  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  Movement  of  Israel's  Disabled, 
running  in  the  current  elections,  its 
leaders  announced  at  a  press  confer- 1 
ence  here  yesterday. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  every 
blind  person  should  be  shunted  into 
working  a  switchboard,  even  if  he 
has  a  university  decree."  Yair  Don. 
No.  3  on  the  slate  said. 


Welcome  to  Isrcel 
Rachel  Reef 
of  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass, 
delegate  to  the  American  Zionist 
Youth  Conference. 

She  is  a  student 
at  Boston  University. 

From  the  Capt.  Yehiel  and  Rnth 
Glovsky  Langer  Hospitality 
Foundation,  One  Mapu  St., 
Jerusalem 
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Likud  sees  TV  slots  as  last  hope  to  close  gap 


approved 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Central  Elections  Committee 
yesterday  approved  24  out  of  the  27 
election  lists  which  had  met  the 
statutory  criteria  with  regard  to 
sponsors,  candidates  and  deposits. 

Kadi  and  the  Progressive  Peace 
List  were  disqualified  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  majority  vote.  Emuna 
withdrew’  of  its  own  accord  under 
pressure  from  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party. 

Kach  and  the  PLP  are  appealing  to 
the  High  Court  against  the  ban. 

A  28th  list  disqualified  in  an  ear¬ 
lier  stage  because  of  improper  reg¬ 
istration  procedures  -  the  Quiet 
Force  (Koach  Shake!)  list  headed  by 
Ya’acov  Gross-  has  also  appealed  to 
the  High  Court. 

In  another  decision,  the  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  by  a  narrow  majority  to 
let  the  Labour-Mapam  Alignment 
shorten  its  official  name  by  dropping 
the  references  to  the  Independent 
Liberals  and  Non-Party  supporters 
in  the  tide. 

Chairman  Gavriel  Bach  sided  with 
the  Likud  in  objecting  to  the  .Align¬ 
ment  request  on  the  grounds  that 
lists  which  submit  their  requests  to 
run  under  one  name  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  llth-hour  altera¬ 
tions. 

Commenting  on  the  election- 
propaganda  broadcasts  he  was  vet¬ 
ting.  Bach  said  they  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  convention  signed  by  the 
main  lists,  and  hoped  that  the  smal¬ 
ler  lists  would  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps. 


I  TEL  AVIV.  -  The  scheduled  debut 
of  the  strike-threatened  television 
election  broadcasts  last  night  has 
sent  political  temperatures  soaring 
in  both  parties.  The  Likud  regards  its 
broadcasts  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
prevent  a  possibly  sweeping  Align-, 
merit  victory,  while  the  Alignment’s 
objective  is  not  to  slip  back  from  the 
very  healthy  lead  predicted  by  the 
polls. 

If  the  labour  disputes  endangering 
the  broadcasts  do  not  prevent  their 
screening,  it  is  expected  that  the 
election  spots  will  spice  up  this  year’s 
dull  campaign.  Up  to  now.  the  argu¬ 
ment  goes  in  both  major  parties, 
there  has  been  no  real  campaign, 
with  only  several  unexciting  rallies, 
and  arguments  over  newspaper 
advertisements  which  drew  little  vo¬ 
ter  attention. 

The  TV  battle,  however,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  tougher  and  possibly 
dirtier.  TV  is  particularly  important 
in  the  campaigns,  because  it  reaches 
almost  every  living  room  and  is 
watched  by  thousands  who  would 
not  bother  leaving  home  to  attend  a 
political  rally. 

The  Likud  in  particular,  it  is 
thought,  will  have  to  take  a  very 
aggressive  stance  in  its  broadcasts, 
since  it  has  made  no  impact  at  all  in 
the  campaign  so  far.  The  Alignment 
has  done  well  with  its  low  profile 
approach  and  will  tTy  to  maintain  its 
lead  and  not  to  offend  any  floating 
voters,  who  in  the  recent  past  have 
tended  to  vote  Likud. 

The  Likud  has  no  time  to  lose.  Its 
campaign  workers  are  becoming  de¬ 
spondent  as  poll  after  poll  indicates 
that  the  Alignment  lead  is.  if  any¬ 
thing.  widening.  The  Likud  had 
hoped  that  the  two  parties  would  be 
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neck  and  neck  by  now. 

The  most  recent  poll,  by  Dahaf. 
published  yesterday  in  Yediot  Ahar- 
onot.  shows  the  Likud  with  only  39 
Knesset  seats  and  the  Alignment 
with  54. 

These  figures  had  their  effect 
yesterday  on  both  the  Likud  lead¬ 
ership  and  its  election  headquarters. 
Likud  ministers  who  gathered  at  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  after  yester¬ 
day’s  cabinet  session  engaged  in 
mutual  recriminations  with  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  the 
most  common  target.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  refusing  to  realize  that  cru¬ 
cial  elections  are  being  fought.  The 
ministers  are  demanding  election 
economics  and  Cohen-Orgad  is 
opposing  such  measures. 

At  campaign  headquarters,  the 
chief  argument  centred  on  how  to 
focus  the  campaign.  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  David  Levy,  in  charge  of 
the  campaign,  and  justice  Minister 
Mosbe  Nissim,  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
formation  drive,  would  like  to  con¬ 
centrate  less  on  economics  and  more 
on  national  issues  such  as  the  terri¬ 
tories.  They  championed  the  Likud's 
“national  camp”  slogan. 

But  Gideon  Gadot,  who  heads  the 
TV  production  unit,  said  that  what 
bothers  floating  voters  is  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  He  suggested  telling  people 
that  although  there  are  problems, 
they  never  bad  it  so  good. 


Some  in  the  Likud  camp  still  hope 
to  persuade  former  premier 
Menachem  Begin  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  his  party,  at  least  on  TV. 

The  Alignment  is  gearing  itself  up 
for  the  nearest  thing  to  an  instant 
response:  a  team  of  script-writers  is 
poised  to  deliver  a  rebuttal  to  any 
Likud  onslaught,  within  a  day. 

The  most  biting  attacks  axe  ex 
pected  to  come  from  comedian  Sefi 
Rivlin  for  the  Likud,  and  reportedly 
from  the  Gashash  trio  for  the  Align 
ment. 

Likud  crews  have  already  filmed 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  in  a  living- 
room  setting,  delivering  something 
like  a  fire-side  chat,  which  the  Likud 
hopes  will  strengthen  his  image  of 
trustworthiness. 

Labour  crews  have  filmed  the 
Peres-Navon-Rabin  trio  in  a  smiling 
show  of  unity,  also  m  a  living-room 
setting.  Navon  will  be  prominently 
featured  as  the  Labour  TV  star: 
Peres  has  been  photographed  with 
his  grandchildren;  and  Rabin  will  be 
shown  in  a  helicopter,  surveying  the 
borders. 

Peres:  Eban  to  get 
‘deputy  premier9  post 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Labour  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres 
has  confirmed  that  if  the  Alignment 
forms  the  next  government,  Abba 
Eban  will  receive  a  position  “on  the 
level  of  a  deputy  prime  minister.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times  over  the  weekend,  Peres  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  reports 
that  he  had  already  promised  the 
Foreign  Affairs  portfolio  to  former 
president  Yitzhak  Navon. 


Likud  denies  publishing  attack  on  Sand 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Likud  last  night 
categorically  denied  putting  out  a 
newssheet  called  Mizak  Hadashot 
(news  bulletin)  in  which  Labour  MK 
Yossi  Sarid  wa  branded  an  “  Ashken- 
Nazi”  (a  combination  of  Ashkenazi 
and  Nazi). 

The  bulletin  was  handed  out  to 
passers-by  in  various  dries  on  Fri¬ 
day.  Alignment  information  chief 
Moshe  Shahal  cabled  Central  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  chairman  Justice 
Gavriel  Bach,  asking  him  to  order 
the  Likud  to  cease  publication  of  the 
paper  forthwith  and  to  put  the  pub¬ 
lishers  on  trial. 

The  Likud  says  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paper.  The  Likud  spokes¬ 
man  added  that  “the  alacrity  with 
which  the  Alignment  accused  us  is 
dirty  electioneering  and  smacks  of  a 
deliberate provocation.” 

Sarid  has  already  lodged  a  crimin¬ 
al  complaint  with  the  police,  charg¬ 
ing. a  conspiracy  to  harm  his  good 
name.  ""  . 


The  only  link  to  the  Likud  in  the 
paper  is  that  the  patty's  election 
slogan  “I  am  in  the  national  camp.*' 
appears  in  it.  There  are  also  adver¬ 
tisements  by  El  A1  and  Magen  David 
Adorn.  The  Likud  and  E!  Al  say  that 
they  did  not  place  the  ads. 

The  Likud  meanwhile  is  filing 
complaints  with  Bach,  charging  that 
the  Alignment  is  “resorting  to  de¬ 
liberate  distortions  and  falsehoods  in 
its  campaign  ads.”  The  Likud  com¬ 
plains,  the  Alignment's  latest  ad  fea¬ 
tures  Treasury  Director-General 
Nissim  Baruch  as  saying  that  “after 
the  elections  we  will  take  everything 
back  from  the  population .  ” 

The  full  quote  in  several  inter¬ 
views  granted  by  Baruch  is  that  “if 
any  excessive  wage  hikes  are  given 
on  election  eve.  any  government 
which  is  set  up  later  will  find  itself 
having  to  take  steps  which  would 
obviate  these  apparent  -benefits.1* 
The  Likud  complaint  charges  that" 
half-truths  are  sometimes  worse- 
than  outnght  lies. 


Herat  ‘hiding’  the  Liberals 
in  the  election  campaign 


Ne’eman  plays  down  the  underground 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Science  and  Development  Minis¬ 
ter  Yuval  Ne'eman  yesterday  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  the  sentence  hand¬ 
ed  down  against  Jewish  terror  orga¬ 
nization  member  Gilad  Peli.  saying: 
“One  must  not  view  membership  in 
an  organization  that,  albeit  illegal, 
has  as  its  goal  defending  settlers,  as 
being  as  serious  as  membership  in  an 
underground  working  against  the 
state." 

Speaking  with  journalists.  Ne’e- 
man  also  said  that  a  sector  of  Israeli 
society  suffers  from  Diaspora  in¬ 
feriority  feelings  and  the  fear  of 
"what  tiie  gentiles  will  think.” 

"There  is  no  question,"  Ne'eman 
said,  “that  the  Jewish  people  must 
strictly  observe  the  rules  of  moralitv, 
in  its  own  best  tradition.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  every  event  must 


take  on  inflated  proportions;  nor  is 
there  any  need  for  us  to  prove  out 
purity  to  the  world,  since  this 
interpreted  as  weakness." 

The  minister  added  that  he  had 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Kalian  Commission  to  investigate 
the  events  at  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla 
refugee  camps.  On  this  issue,  he 
explained:  “The  sole  result  of  the 
Kahan  Commission  findings  in 
world  public  opinion  is  that  nobody 
pins  any  of  the  blame  on  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  The  impression  one  gets  is  that 
Begin.  Sharon  and  the  State  of  Israel 
are  the  ones  responsible  for  the 
massacre. 

"The  publication  of  the  Zorea 
Committee  findings,  as  well  as  the 
public's  (rush  to)  judgment  in  the 
'underground*  issue  are  signs  of  that 
same  public  weakness.”  Ne'eman 
concluded. 


By  SARAH  HONIG  • 

Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Liberal  ministers  and 
Knesset  candidates  will  not  be  stars 
or  even  supporting  actors  on  the 
Likud's  television  spots.  At  most 
they  will  make  an  occasional  appear¬ 
ance. 

As  in  the  1981  election  broadcasts, 
the  liberals  will  be  kept  a  well-kept 
secret  by  Likud  strategists.  Not  only 
are  they  not  considered  an  electoral 
asset,  but  the  belief  in  most  Likud 
circles  is  that  they  are  actually  a 
liability.  They  will  be  kept  from  the 
public  eye  and  the  less  the  public 
sees  of  them,  the  better.  Herat  be¬ 
lieves. 

This,  of  course,  hinges  on  whether 
there  will  be  regular  election  broad¬ 
cast^  as  theseare  beijig  jeopardised , 
bystrike  threats. 

IjL&t  if  the  £lectip0  spots  are  aired’  • 
regularly  there  will  be  virtually  no 
speeches  by  leading  Liberals.  If 
Liberals  appear  on  the  screen  it  will 
be  by  virtue  of  their  jobs.  Thus 
Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i  will 
be  featured  touring  the  Hadera  pow¬ 
er  station:  Trade  Minister  Gideon 
Patt  will  probably  be  shown  touring 
an  industrial  plant. 

In  the  1981  campaign  the  practice 


was  similar.  The  only  exception. 
Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
addressed  the  public  directly,  calling 
for  an  orderly,  peaceful  campaign. 

Liberal  ministers  who  have  been 
sent  out  on  meet-the-public  street 
corner  tours  or  on  rallies  have  thus 
far  proved  a  public  relations  flop,  it 
is  reported  from  Likud  headquar¬ 
ters.  while  their  Herat  counterparts 
are  said  to  be  crowd-drawers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Liberal  minis¬ 
ters  are  in  all  the  top  campaign 
forums  to  prevent  too  much  of  an 
outcry.  But  there  are  fewer  Liberals 
today  than  three  years  ago  among 
the  campaign  workers  themselves. 

Top  Liberal  in  the  campaigns  is 
again  Nissim.  considered  the  elec- 
torally  most  attragtgje  ^jCgatfy  lead- 
ep.'TJebas  been  head  of 

the  information  campaign,'  but  much 
'of  the  real  decisi6S»maKifi^is  in  the 
hands  of  Deputy  Premier  David 
Levy  who  heads  the  campaign  head¬ 
quarters.  Another  Liberal  with  a 
campaign  job  is  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Sarah  Doron  who,  with 
Herat’s  deputy-education  minister 
Miriam  Glazer-Ta’sa.  co-chairs  the 
Likud  women's  campaign.  Likud 
headquarters  estimates  that  53  per 
cent  of  the  party's  voters  are  women. 


Mapam:  Hatfonn  too  soft  on  compromise 


Colleges  will  have  to  keep 
ideology  out  of  the  classroom 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Teachers-training  colleges  affili¬ 
ated  to  parts'  institutions  will  have  to 
ensure  their  programmes  arc  insu¬ 
lated  from  their  ideological  orienta- 


To  our  friend 

SHLOMO  ZABLUDOWICZ 

on  being  awarded  the  title  of 

Honorary  Feilow  of  the  Technion 

Heartiest  Congratulations 


Koor  Industries 


This  Week  —  Civil  Defence  Exercises  in  the 
Nes  Ziona,  Yehud,  Mitzpe  Ramon  and  Tel 
Aviv-Yafo  Areas 

Cfvii  Defence  (Hass I  exercises  will  be  held  this  week  at  the  following  places: 

Tuesday,  June  26;  between  8  a.m.  3nd  4  p.m,  —  in  the  Nes 
Ziona  area. 

Wednesday,  June  27,  between  6  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  —  in  the 
Yehud  area. 

Thursday,  June  28,  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m. : 

*  in  the  Mitzpe  Ramon  area 

*  in  the  Tel  Aviv-Yafo  area 

During  the  course  of  the  exercises,  there  wfll  be  simulated  firing  and 
explosions  and  die  all  clear  will  be  sounded.  In  case  of  an  actuel  aim. 
sirens  will  be  sounded  on  an  ascending/de? sending  scale. 


tion.  if  they  wish  to  award  degrees. 

The  cabinet  took  this  derision 
yesterday  when  it  gave  its  approval 
in  principle  for  the  teachers-trainiog 
college  at  Beil  Berl.  the  Labour 
college  near  Kfar  Sava,  to  award  the 
BA  degree  to  three  categories  of 
teachers. 

Education  Minister  Zcvulun 
Hammer,  who  asked  the  cabinet  to 
approve  the  Beit  Berl  plan,  was 
charged  with  appointing  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  establish  guidelines  for  ideolo¬ 
gical  institutions. 

Several  teachers-training  colleges 
are  affiliated  to  religious  parties. 
The  new  rules  will  apply  to  all  such 
colleges  seeking  academic  status. 

The  Council  for  Higher  Education 
earlier  endorsed  Beit  Bed’s  request 
for  academic  status. 

At  its  weekly  session  the  cabinet 
also: 

•  approved  emergency  regulations 
allowing  the  issuance  of  back-to- 
work  orders  to  striking  gas  distribu¬ 
tors: 

•  approved  the  appointment  of 
Shlomo  Ercl,  former  Navy  comman¬ 
der.  as  controller  of  the  defence 
establishment  in  pbee  of  Meir 
Zorea: 

•  approved  easier  National  Insur¬ 
ance  payments  procedures  for  the 
self-employed; 

•  heard  a  survey  by  Prime  Minister, 
Shamir  about  the  abortive  Arab  bid 
to  get  Israel  suspended  from  the 
International  Postal  Union  meeting 
in  Hamhurg  last  week: 

•  and  heard  a  report  by  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  on  the 
wage  agreement  talks. 

The  cabinet  session  lasted  little 
more  than  two  hours  and  the  Likud 
ministers  then  hurried  into  dosed 
conclave  to  discuss  the  election  cam¬ 
paign. 


Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Mapam.  the  Align¬ 
ment's  left-wing  partner,  intends  to 
exchange  letters  with  Labour  over 
what  it  complains  is  "deliberately 
soft  phraseology"  in  the  Alignment 
platform  regarding  territorial  com¬ 
promise. 

Mapam  is  unhappy  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  platform,  unlike  the  1981  elec¬ 
tions  manifesto,  does  not  stress  that 
the  Alignment  advocates  territorial 
compromise.  More  specifically, 
Mapam  is  unhappy  that  in  the 
clauses  dealing  with  Israeli-Syrian 
relations,  the  platform  does  not 
mention  that  a  new.  negotiated  bor¬ 
der  could  pass  “within  the  Golan 
Heights." 

The  19S1  platform  advocated  ter¬ 
ritorial  compromise  in  the  Golan. 
This  time  round,  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  entire  topic  vague.  Territo¬ 
rial  compromise  on  the  Golan. 


though  not  ruled  out,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  outright. 

Mapam  will  deride  on  the  exact 
wording  of  its  letter  to  Labour  Party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  parry  secretariat 
Wednesday. 

Mapam  also  stresses  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  reserve  the  right  to  vote  inde¬ 
pendently  in  the  next  Knesset  on  all 
questions  involving  territorial  con¬ 
cessions  and  Israeli  sovereignty  in 
the  territories,  including  the  Jordan 
Rift  Valiev  and  the  Golan.  At 
Labour's  insistence,  the  Alignment 
platform  speaks  of  strengthening 
settlements  in  security  zones,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Jordan  Rift  and  other  areas 
designated  by  the  Allon  Plan. 

Overall,  the  Alignment  platform 
is  considered  more  hawkish  this 
year,  drafted  with  an  eye  to  captur¬ 
ing  the  floating  voter,  which  is  seen 
as  more  hawkish  than  the  Align¬ 
ment's  mainstream. 


Lahat  ‘shocked’  to  learn  he’ll  do  TV  propaganda 


By  MICHAL  YIDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat 
says  he  was  shocked  to  hear  reports 
that  he  will  present  the  Likud's 
election-campaign  broadcasts  on 
television. 

Lahat,  who  is  on  a  fund-raising 
tour  in  Europe  for  the  Tel  Aviv 
Foundation,  telephoned  his  office 
yesterday  and  stated  that  while  he 
had  been  asked  to  present  the  broad¬ 
casts.  nothing  had  been  confirmed. 

Lahat  said  that  when  he  was 
approached  on  the  matter  he  asked 


to  discuss  it  first  with  a  senior  perso¬ 
nality  in  the  Likud  campaign  head¬ 
quarters.  but  nobody  had  contacted 
him  again  regarding  the  broadcasts. 

Lahat  is  due  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  but  will  leave  the  counrry 
again  eight  days  later  for  another  trip 
to  Europe. 

MONEY.  -  A  three-day  internation¬ 
al  conference  on  the  role  of  Jews  in 
Mediterranean  banking,  finance  and 
international  trade  between  the  17th 
and  19lh  centuries  will  open  at  Bar- 
Ilan  University  tomorrow. 


The  Internationa!  Board  of  Directors 
Administration  and  Staff 
Shaare  Zedek  Medical  Center,  Jerusalem 
share  in  the  grief  of  our  dear  friend. 

Esther  Elefant 

and  her  family, 
on  the  passing  of  her  father 

JACOB  PLATT 

buried  in  Jerusalem. 

yps  “iN\y  nro  ddjin  oro*  Dipnn 


In  loving  memory  of 

VIVIANNE 

a  woman  of  great  courage 
for  the  deep  friendship  between  us. 

Lou  Adler 


f-v. 


Histadrut  Secretarv-General  Ybraef  Kessar  (centre)  makes  a  point 
yesterday  after  signing  the  poblic  sector  wage  ^  ^ . 
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Sporadic  fighting  in  Beirut 
despite  new  security  pact 


BEIRUT.  -  Christian  and  Moslem 
militiamen  battled  intermittently 
alone  Beirut's  green  line  yesterday. 
24  hours  after  the  announcement  of 
a  new  security  agreement  designed 
to  reunify  the  divided  capital  and 
end  Lebanon's  nine-year  civil  war. 

Police  said  six  persons  had  been 
wounded  in  fighting  Saturday  night, 
raising  the  weekend  casualty  toll  to 
four  killed  and  57  wounded. 

State  and  private  radio  stations 
said  the  newly  appointed  Lebanese 
Armv  commander.  Gen.  Michael 
Aoun.  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  a 
six-man  military  council  to  work  out 
a  timetable  for  implementing  the 
security  plan,  agreed  upon  at  Satur¬ 
day's  meeting  of  the  national  coali¬ 
tion  cabinet. 

Aoun.  a  Maronite  Catholic,  must 
heal  the  wounds  of  sectarian  war  by 
reintegrating  Christian  and  Moslem 
troops  in  an  army  in  which  many 
units  split  along  confessional  lines 
during  the  fighting. 

Moslem  cabinet  ministers  only 
accepted  Aoun's  appointment  after 
long  arguments  with  President  Amin 
Jem  ay  el,  his  close  friend. 

Political  observers  say  he  is  more 

AACI  issues  guide 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Association  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  in  Israel  has  put  out  a 
voters  guide  in  English,  containing  a 
list  of  the  parties  with  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each. 

Following  this  are  advertisements 
by  the  Likud,  the  Alignment. 
Yabad,  Shinui,  NRP,  Citizen’s 
‘  Rjgbts  and  the  Atzmaut  party:  of. 
4  EzrstSohar--'-  •  * 


right-wing  than  Gen.  Ibrahim  Taiv  . 
nous,  the  outgoing  connnander;$ 
whose  dismissal  was  demanded  by  - 
Moslem  leaders  for  causing  heavy- 
civilian  casualties  and  destruction  rq ' 
Moslem  areas  during  the  fighting. 

Western  military  observers  say- 
Tannous  is  by  far  the  best,  most' 
charismatic  officer  the  Lebanese' 
Army  has,  and  Jemayel  insisted  that 
Aoun  is  the  next  best  man  to  retairi,- 
the  loyalty  of  Christian  troops  and 
createa  50,000-man  national  force.  ■ 

Jemayel  warned  that  the  troops' 
might  desert  to  the  Christian 
"Lebanese  Forces”  militia  if  they' 
feared  the  army  would  be  emascu¬ 
lated  under  a  weak  commander  or  ' 
used  against  Christians. 

The  "Lebanese  Forces'*  have 
openly  threatened  to  back  am: 
mutiny  by  Christian  troops  again'!?' 
radical  changes  in  the  army. 

Jemayel  also  argued  that  like  Tan-  ’ 
nous,  Aoun  was  a  friend  of  Moslem  1 
soldiers  under  his  command.  His 
brigade,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  few;’ 
that  did  not  suffer  major  Moslem-' 
desertions  during  the  fighting. 

Even  so.  it  took  Syrian  Vice- 
President  Abdel  Halim  Khaddam  to 
persuade  the  Moslem  leaders  to* 
accept  Aoun. 

In  exchange,  Jemayel  agreed  to;, 
reforms  under  which  he  surrendered 
direct  control  of  the  army  and  Aeon 
must  share  command  with  a  new. 
military  council  representing  five, 
other  sects. 

Beirut  radio  stations  said  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  conferred  by„ 
telephone  with  Jemayel  Saturday 
night  on  the  new  security  plan.  T>^ 
stations  said  Assad  wished  the.. 
Lebanese  government  “success -inn 
the  new  course.  ”  (AP,  Reuter)  ■  * 


With  deepest  sorrow  and  grief  we  announce  the  ‘ 
untimely  passing  of  our  dearly  beloved 

BENSION  SHELEMAY 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today, 

Monday,  June  25.  1984  (25  Sivan  5744) 
at  3  p.m.,  at  Ramat  Hasharon  cemetery. 

Buses  will  leave  from  the  Mann  Auditorium 
Square  Te!  Aviv  at  2  p.m. 


His  Wife:  Ruth 
His  Sons:  Eyai,  Guy 
His  Mother:  Miriyam 
His  Brothers:  Solomon,  Jack,  Daniel 
His  Sisters:  Mary  Simons,  Shoshana  Nahum, 
Margaret  Bates.  Aviva  Sheiemay. 
Elana  Sheiemay  and  their  families 


To  Mrs.  Ruth  Sheiemay,  Eyal,  Guy, 
and  the  bereaved  family 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  our  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  tragic  and  untimely  loss  of  your  husband  and 
our  Managing  Director 

BENSION  SHELEMAY 


Chairman.  Board  of  Directors  and  Staff 
of  Dimona  Textiles  (1979)  Limited 


To  Mrs.  Ruth  Sheiemay.  Eyal  and  Guy 

a  .  °ur  si"c*e  and  deepest  condolences  to  you 
and  311 1  the  family  for  the  sudden  loss  of  your  husband 
and  Managing  Director  of  Dimona  Textiles 
(1979)  Limited 

BENSION  SHELEMAY 


Management  and  Staff  of 
Maurer  Textiles  S.A 
Geneva.  Switzerland 


fceJe, 
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Avrushmi  repudiates 
his  confession  in  court 
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£  Yobs  Avrushmi,  accused  of 
throwing t$«.7grenade  which  killed 
Seace-  NoF  demonstrator  Emil 
Gmnzwejg'iri  February  1983.  said 
yestcrffcsy.;m  the  Jerusalem  District 
Court Thai  'his  confession  to  the 
General  ^Security  Services  was  "one 
WggftBjfe." 

in  tiis first  testimony  in  open  court 
^Avrushmi  said  th2t  he  told  his  inter¬ 
rogators  “stories  of  one  thousand 
ana  one  nights,”  and  claimed  that 
they  ,  had  told  him  similar  stories, 
such  as  that  they  would  let  him  meet 
with  former  prime  minister 
Menachcm  Begin.  . 

Avrushmi  maintained  that  he  had 
confessed  to  throwing  the  grenade, 
which  killed  Grunzweig  and  wound¬ 
ed  several  others,  because  he  was  so 
exhausted  from  the  interrogation 
that  "he  would  have  confessed  to 
anything.-’ 

Avrushmi  told  the  court  that  he 
was  kept  standing  and  handcuffed 
during  most  of  his  interrogation  by 
General  Security  personnel,  and  on 
one  occasion  relieved  himself  in  his 
'^pnnts,.  after  not  being  permitted  to 
go  to  the  lavatory. 

The  suspect  said  that  he  had  also 
been  promised  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  contact  a  rop  Jawver  such 
as  Shmuel  Tamir  or  Haim  Zadok 
and  he  had  not  been  permitted  to 
sleep  for  several  days. 

Avrushmi  admitted  to  buyine  a 
grenade,  from  Amos  Shengloff,  but 
denied  that  he  had  thrown  it  at  the 
Peace  Now  demonstration.  He  later 
said  that  he  had  bought  the  grenade 
four  or  five  months  after  the  murder 
of  Grunzweig. 

Asked  why  he  had  not  told  his 
cellmate,  Pinbas  Ovadia,  who 
cooperated  with  the  police  and  re¬ 
corded  his  conversations  with 
Avrushmi,  that  he  had  bought  the 
inade  aftcT  the  murder,  Avrushmi 
replied  that  he  knew  Ovadia  was 
cooperating  with  the  police  to  trap 
him. 

.  Counsel:  Burif  you  knew  this,  why 
didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  bought 
tlje  grenade  after  the  demonstration 
(at  which  Grunzweig  was  killed)? 

.  Avrushmi:  1  knew  that  you  wanted 


Soldier  gets  4  years  for  gun-drug  deal 
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TEL  AVlV(Itim).  -  The  Military' 
Appeals  Court  last  week  upheld  the 
verdict  of  a  lower  court  and  upheld 
the  four-year  prison  sentence  of  a 
soldier  convicted  of  trading  his  rifle 
for  a  quantity  of  cocaine . 

'The  soldier,  a  private,  had  been 
absent  from  his  unit  without  leave 
fnr  tli ree  weeks  in  January.  When  he 
r&irned  without  his  weapon,  an 


cocaine  worth  1S32.000. 

In  reviewing  his  conviction  by  the 
Central  District  Military  Court,  the 
appeals  court  noted  that  the  usual 
sentence  in  such  cases  is  from  sly  to 
eight  years  in  prison.  The  appeals 
court  further  noted  that  the  lower 
court  had  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  had  since 
recovered  his  rifle  from  the  drug 


M-16,"  he  Claimed  he  had  left  it  dealer  at  great  personal  risk,  had  led 
bBbiMRtRi ‘  dlP WfiB4  hitchhiking1.-'  td  thtr  arrest  dTflie  driig  dealer’ 
Military  piAKei  investigators,  h&wfevd?  had  been  "enticed  by  the  dealer  tcT 
fl&sESgeuMSb  ifltosnatio  n  hard- 

traded  it  to  a  drug  dealer  in  Lod  for  drug.”  c' 

Ethiopian  Solidarity  Week  kicks  off 
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■'  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  The  Ethiopian 
Solidarity  Week  organized  by  the 
Absorption  Ministry  began  yester¬ 
day  in  Ashddd, -with,  a  mobile  unit 
packed  with  information  about  the 
increasingly  visible  community.  Last 
year,  most  of  the  immigrants  to 
Israel  came  from  Ethiopia. 

5  "We  have  no  pretensions,”  said 
the  ministry's  spokeswoman.  "We 
swnply  want  to  show  people  every- 
tffrere  in  the  country  that  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  are  Jews  like  everyone  else, 
V£ry  religious  and  with  a  high  intelli¬ 
gence.  They  contribute  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  like  everyone  else  and,  I  believe, 
within  a  decade  they  will  strive  for 
leadership  positions.”. 

"‘Beersheba.  which  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  Ethiopian  immig¬ 


rants,  has  not  set  up  any  special 
activities  for  this  week.  But  Ashdod 
and  Ashkelon.  which  were  the  first 
to  absorb  Ethiopian  Jews  eight  years 
ago,  have  arranged  many  events  for 
today. 

In  Haifa,  there  will  be  an  art 
exhibition  today  at  the  Fanny  Ka¬ 
plan  Community  Centre.  Mayor 
Arye  Gurel  is  scheduled  to  open  the 
show. 

In  the  central  region,  all  the 
mayors  and  their  deputies  are  in¬ 
vited  today  to  a  day-long  symposium 
on  Ethiopian  Jewry,  including  a 
movie,  at  Tel  Aviv's  Sinai  Hotel. 
The  Absorption  Ministry  plans  to 
locate  future  Ethiopian  immigrants 
in  the  central  region.  Today,  they, 
are  concentrated  in  towns  in  the 
Negev  and  Galilee. 


Israeli  sailor  beaten  to  death  in  Texas 
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*"  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  An  Israeli  merchant 
Ytorine  radio  officer,  Eliyahu 
^dem,  42,  of  Rehovot,  was  beaten 
tQ  death  near  his  ship  in  Galveston, 
t^xas,  last  week. 

>Hisbody  will  be  flown  home  today 
and  the  funeral  will  be  held  in  his 
Hometown  tomorrow.  Kedem  leaves 
Sw'fe  and  two  young  sons. 

>ICedem  was  radio  officer  on  the 
Dalit  Rosenfeld  grain  carrier,  M.S: 
R>v-A!uf  Mordechai  Makleff. 

>The  ship  reached  Galveston  in 
May,  but  due  to  work  pressure  in  the 
g£ain  port,  was  kept  waiting  for  the 
@nin  it  is  due  to  bring  to  Haifa. 


Kedem  went  ashore  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  20,  and  his  battered  body 
was  found  in  a  slum  near  the  harbour 
at  10  o'clock  that  night.  A  piece  of 
bloodstained  timber  was  found  near¬ 
by.  He  was  rushed  to  hospital,  but 
later  pronounced  dead. 

A  company  spokesman  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  although  the 
S521  found  on  his  person  is  believed 
to  have  been  all  the  money  he  was 
carrying,  local  police  nevertheless 
believe  he  was  beaten  up  by  robbers, 
who  then  took  fright  and  ran  off 
without  searching  the  body. 

Local  police  had  not  reported  any 
arrests  by  yesterday.  The  ship  is  due 
to  sail  for  Israel  next  Thursday. 


Bevy  eludes  blockade  of  Jordan  Rift  road 
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-Jordan  "Rifr  senlers  used  trucks 
and  tractors  yesterday  morning  to 
bfpek  the  main  road  fortbree-and-a- 
half  hours  in  protest  against  what 
tSey  said  was  the  government's  fai¬ 
lle  to  help  them  pay  their  debts, 
which  amount  to  IS  J  billion. 

-The  settlers  hoped  to  stop  the  car 
o!  Deputy  Prime  Minister  David 
L£vy  oh  his  way  from  his  Beit  She’an 
hjjme  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  did  not 


come  that  way  yesterday.  The  de¬ 
monstrators  finally  agreed  to  the 
request  of  the  police  to  open  the 
road,  after  .closing  it  from  6  a.m.  to 
9:30a.ra. 

Police  prevented  brawls  between 
the  demonstrators  and  angry  driv¬ 
ers,  who  were  backed  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  barrier  at  th&  Mifgash 
Habeka’a  crossroads  near  the  war 
memorial,  some  40  kilometres  north 
of  Jericho.  (Itim) 


•  ^chnion  board  dedicates  laser  laboratory 
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*  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.'-  The  200  members  of  the 
iSchnion’s  board  of  governors  from 
-  countries,  started  their  annual 
meeting  yesterday  with  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Africa  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Systems  Building 
agd  Laser  Laboratory,  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  engineering  faculty, 
rrhe  South  African  Technion  Soci¬ 
ety  financed  the  building  with  a  $1.5 
i  million  donation,  which  they  raised 
j  ^Iess  than  a  year. 

’  Hn  the  evening  honorary  fel- 
lojrehips  were  awarded  to  Frances 
‘•Helen  Cohen. of  the  Winnipeg 
iSchtuon  Society;  Nathan  Kirsh,  of 


the  SouthAfrican  society;  Theodore 
Krengei,  of  the  American  society; 
Joan  Caliner  Miller  of  the  American 
society:  Leonard  Rabinowitz,  Israeli 
member  of  the  board  and  Israeli 
industrialist  Shlomo  Zablaudowiez. 
The  awards  were  made  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  devoted  service  and 
support  of  Ae  Technion. 

AIR  FORCE  ARTISTS.- An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paintings  and  drawings  by  Air 
Force  personnel  opened  yesterday  in 
Tel  Aviv’s  Beit  Sokolow.  It  will  be 
open  daily  for  the  next  fortnight 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m,,  closing  I  p.m. 
on  Friday. 


Monday.  June  25, 19S4  The  Jerusalem  Post  Pa°e  Three 


to  trip  me  up. 

Avrushmi  maintained  that  he  had 
not  even  been  to  the  Peace  Now 
demonstration  on  the  night  the  gre¬ 
nade  was  thrown.  He  had  been  at  his 
parents'  home  in  the  German  Col¬ 
ony  until  about  8:20  p.m.  and  had 
then  taken  two  buses  to  his  own 
Neve  Ya’acov  apartment.  He  had 
heardaboutthe  grenade  on  the  radio 
while  on  the  bus.  This  was  how  he 
knew  details  of  the  crime  which  he 
later  used  in  his  confession. 

Avrushmi  admitted  that  he  had 
told  his  marriage  counsellor  that  he 
would  not  appear  for  counselling 
that  week  because  he  had  to  go  to  a 
demonstration:  but,  he  said,  he  was 
not  talking  about  the  Peace  Now 
demonstration.  He  wanted  to  attend 
the  demonstration  two  days  earlier 
at  the  Prime  Minister's  Office  "in 
support  of  Begin,  Raful  and  Arik 
Sharon.” 

Avrushmi  maintained  that  be  had 
not  been  telling  the  truth  under 
interrogation.  When  asked  by  the 
prosecuting  counsel  whether  he  had 
said.  "Peace  Now  people  are  crazy 
and  should  be  destroyed.”  he  admit¬ 
ted  this,  but  said  he  had  not  “meant 
it." 

Avrushmi  pointed  out  that  he  had 
not  signed  his  confession.  He  de¬ 
manded  to  know  why  Pinbas  Ova¬ 
dia.  who  later  turned  police  infor¬ 
mer.  had  been  put  in  his  cell  after  he 
had  been  charged  with  the  crime. 

“You  yourself  arc  nor  sure  that  I 
threw  the  grenade,"  Avrushmi  told 
the  prosecuting  counsel. 

In  answer  to  anorher  question, 
Avrushmi  said  he  did  not  think  that 
the  person  who  threw  the  grenade 
intended  to  murder,  because  he  had 
waited  *  until  after  the  singing  of 
Hatikva  and  the  dispersal  of  the 
demonstration. 

Had  he  wanted  to  murder  people, 
he  would  have  thrown  the  grenade 
earlier,  he  said.  Here  the  court  inter¬ 
vened  to  ask  whether  he  was  saying 
he  had  thrown  the  grenade,  bur  had 
nor  intended  ro  kill,  or  that  he  had 
not  thrown  the  grenade  at  all.  The 
suspect  repeated  that  he  had  not 
thrown  the  grenade.  (Itim) 


Haifa  Symphony 
hopes  for  more 
subscriptions 

By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Haifa  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  marks  its  35th 
anniversary  next  season,  hopes  to 
increase  its  subscription  audience  in 
Haifa  and  the  North,  now  that  it  has 
a  proper  rehearsal  hall. 

The  orchestra,  which  has  60  full¬ 
time  players  under  Swiss  conductor 
and  musical  director  Urs  Schneider 
will  give  subscription  concert  senes 
in  Haifa.  Afula,  the  Knghts  Hal!  of 
Acre  and  at  Kibbutz  Evrun.  admi¬ 
nistrative  director  Haim  Shafrir  said 
yesterday. 

It  hopes  to  sign  up  many  more 
than  the  current  season's  6.500  sub¬ 
scribers,  to  enable  it  to  pay  the 
salaries  more  in  line  with  other 
orchestras.  The  Haifa  players  cur¬ 
rently  receive  half  the  pay  of  Beer- 
sheba  players,  he  noted. 

The  orchestra  will  start  next  sea¬ 
son  with  a  IS  120  million  budget, 
provided  in  equal  shares  by  the 
municipality,  the  Culture  Minstry 
and  its  own  receipts. 

Four  Israeli  compositions,  includ¬ 
ing  Improvisation  and  Dance  by 
Jerusalem  Post  music  critic  Yohanan 
Boehm,  will  be  premiered  next  sea¬ 
son.  In  October  the  orchestra  will 
run  a  competition  for  Israeli  conduc¬ 
tors  under  35. 

While  decrying  the  facts  that  the 
orchestra  must  pay  the  full  rental  fee 
for  its  concerts  at  the  city  auditor¬ 
ium.  Shafrir  and  Schneider  praised 
the  municipality  for  allowing  it  the 
use  of  the  auditorium  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  for  rehearsals,  “although  the 
question  of  rent  has  not  yet  been 
settled" 


Lack  of  funds  spells  ‘crisis*  for  Project  Renewal  areas 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Pro  feci  Renewal's  finances  are  in 
a  srate  of  "'mounting  ensis"  due  to  .i 
growing  deficit  and  the  failure  of 
'  Diaspora  fund-raisers  ro  make  good 
on  pledges,  according  to' the 
director-general  of  the  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  Finance  Department.  Shimon 
Ravjd. 

In  a  financial  report  distributed  to 
the  delegates  to  the  agency  assem¬ 
bly.  which  opened  last  night.  Ravid 
noted  that  Project  Renewal's  deficit 
has  crown  in  the  last  vear  from  SZ2 


million  to  i?0m..  "in  spite  of  all  the 
resolutions  about  worsting  within  a 
balanced  budget.” 

Sixty-nine  disadsaniaged  towns 
and  neighbourhoods  recerie  funds 
through  the  project  for  social  and 
physical  rehabilitation,  which  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  government  and  Di¬ 
aspora  communities  working 
through  the  agency.  In  about  half  of 
the  project  areas,  expenses  have 
outrun  donations.  Another  13  slum 
areas  are  in  the  process  o;  being 
twinned  with  Diaspora  communi¬ 
ties. 


Part  of  the  mounting  renewal  de¬ 
ficit.  Ravid  s.'.id.  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
control  over  expenditures  on  social 
programmes  in  many  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  regardless  of  their  cash-fiow 
situation.  In  most  cases,  the  agenev 
coders  the  shortfall,  to  allow  prog¬ 
rammes  to  proceed. 

Another  factor,  he  said,  is  the 
"missing  link  between  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  commitment  ol  (Diaspora 
represeniames)  coming  to  the 
neighbourhoods  and  authorizing 
budgets,  and  the  translation  of  these 


expressions  into  cash  transmitted  to 
the  UJA.” 

Both  communities  which  raise 
funds  through  the  UJA  in  the  U  S. 
and  those  who  do  so  through  the 
Keren  Hayesod  in  other  countries 
are  responsible  for  the  crowing  de¬ 
ficit.  Rasid  said. 

He  also  foresees  a  "very  serious" 
problem  w-ith  the  government's  abil¬ 
ity  to  continue  funding  essential 
programmes  in  areas  where  the  Di¬ 
aspora  funding  has  besun  to  phase 
out. 


32  Druse  draft  dodgers  caught,  inducted  Jewisb  ***** 

ACRE  (Itim).  -  Thirty-two  Druse  in  cooperation  with  the  police  and  induction  centre  that  thev  did  not  ®SS6inbly  Opens 


ACRE  (Itim).  -  Thirty-two  Druse 
youths  from  Western  Galilee  who 
had  attempted  to  evade  enlistment 
into  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  have 
been  arrested  during  the  past  two 
weeks  by  Border  Police  units  and 
token  for  induction.  Seventy  youths 
are  still  being  sought. 

The  Border  Police  is  conducting 
the  crackdown  on  (he  draft  evaders 


in  cooperation  with  the  police  and 
the  Defence  Ministry.  Most  of  those 
apprehended  are  from  the  \illage  of 
Yirka  near  Acre  and  some  are  to  be 
charged  with  draft  evasion. 

Police  sources  note  that  draft  eva¬ 
sion  has  always  existed  among  the 
Druse  community,  but  never  to  the 
current  extent.  Some  of  the  reluctant 
inductees  told  officials  at  the  Haifa 


Night  watchman  accused  of  shooting:  man  dead 


Nazareth  (itim).  -  a  night 
watchman  at  Ein  Gev  car  park  was 
charged  yesterday  in  Nazareth  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  with  shooting  dead  a  man 
whom  he  thought  was  trying  to  steal 
from  the  car  park. 

Mohammed  Aslah.  25.  from 
Arraba.  denied  the  charge  and  the 
trial  was  postponed  to  a  later  date. 

According  to  the  charge  sheet. 
Aslah  and  a  friend  waited  in  ambush 
beside  a  car  parked  by  the  car  park, 
suspecting  that  its  owner  had  gone 
into  the  car  park  intending  to  steal. 
When  the  car  owner  returned,  they 
called  on  him  to  stop,  but  he  began 


to  run  away. 

Aslah  fired  warning  shots  into  the 
air.  but  the  man  kept  running,  and 
Aslah  shot  him  dead. 

Explosive  device 
is  dismantled 

An  explosive  device  was  safely 
dismantled  yesterday  afternoon  near 
Moshav  Bekoa  in  the  Jerusalem 
Corridor.  The  device  was  discovered 
at  2  p.m.  in  the  bus  stop  by  the 
moshav.  It  was  dismantled  by  a  Jeru¬ 
salem  police  sapper  who  was  called 
to  the  scene.  (Itim) 


induction  centre  that  they  did  not 
want  to  report  for  enlistment  for  fear 
they  would  be  sent  to  Lebanon  and 
be  wounded. 

A  few  objected  to  serving  for 
religious  reasons.  Certain  radical 
Druse  reiigious  leaders  have  long 
called  for  the  community's  youth  to 
refuse  induction. 


Yeshiva  student  drowned 

BAT  YAM  (him).  -  A  Jerusalem 
yeshiwi  student  was  drowned  on 
Saturday  at  the  Bat  Yam  surfing 
beach,  when  swimming  with  three 
companions.  Salvador  Yehoshua 
Cohen.  17.  from  Argentina  was 
swept  away.  Police  and  Coast  Guard 
patrols  summoned  to  the  scene 
failed  to  locate  him.  Yesterday 
morning  his  body  was  washed 
ashore.  ! 

CIVIL  DEFENCE.  -  A  Haca  (Civil 
Defence  i  exercise  will  take  place 
today  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben-Gurion 
Airport. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  13th  assembly  of  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Jewish  Agency  opened  last 
night  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  in  the 
presence  of  President  Chaim  Her¬ 
zog. 

Eight  hundred  delegates  from 
abroad  are  to  spend  today  visiting 
facilities  all  over  the  country  to  see 
the  diversity'  of  agency  operations. 

The  key  issues  of  the  assembly  are 
settlement,  aliya  and  education."  De¬ 
legates  will  be  asked  to  approve  a 
S3o0  million  budget  for  the  1984/85 
fiscal  year. 

There  was  little  activity  in  the 
Jcv\ish  Agency  offices  yesterday  be¬ 
cause  most  employees  were  out  on 
strike.  A  skeleton  staff  attended  to 
final  preparations  for  the  assembly. 


VISIT.  -  UN  medical  officers,  main¬ 
ly  serving  on  the  Golan  Heights, 
yesterday  visited  Magen  David 
Adorn  clinics  in  Kiryai  Shmona  and 
Tiberias. 
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AS  IN  WAR  l" 


“I  wanted  peace,  and  I  did  my  best  to 
ensure  that  the  opportunity  would  not 
slip  by.  I  knew  what  a  great  strategic 
loss  would  be  involved  in  giving  up  the 
Sinai  and  what  an  enormous  risk 
Israel  would  be  taking  upon  herself.” 

“Should  war  break  out  after  Sadat's  far 
reaching  stride  toward ^an 
rin'd^^startding  with  Israel,  it  could  •  *  1  • 
und^rmjijie  the  motivation  ofm^ny .. . .... 

young  Israelis.  Whenever  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  go  to  war  in  the 
past,  our  men  knew  they  had  been 
summoned  because  there  was  no  other 
choice  open,  because  all  other  options 
had  been  exhausted.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  liable  to  ask 
themselves  whether  their  national 
leadership  had  done  everything  in  its 
power  to  prevent  war  by  the  setting 
the  country  on  a  peaceful  course.” 

-Ezer  Weizman,  “The  Battle  For  Peace” 

“In  1978,  negotiations  between  the 
leaders  of  Israel  and  Egypt  began. 

Many  people  did  not  believe  that  they 
would  achieve  anything. 

Ezer  Weizman,  then  Defense  Minister 
of  Israel,  a  well  known  hawk,  a  man 
who  had  proven  himself  as 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Head  of  IDF  Operations,  steadfastly 
strove  to  bring  both  sides  together  and 
reach  a  peace  agreement  because  he 
deeply  believed  that  “peace  is  the  best 
security  for  the  State  of  Israel. 
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YAHAD  TOGETHER  WE  CAN  BUILD  A  BETTER  ISRAEL 
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WOILD  NEWS 


India  plans  broad  reform 
of  Punjab  state  government 


Democratic  platform  certain  to  be  challenged 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  A  Hindu 
priest  and  a  Sikh  militant  were  killed 
in  Punjab  yesterday,  and  an  official 
of  the  Sikh-dominated  district  said 
the  administration  there  will  be  res¬ 
tructured  before  the  military  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

Indian  Deputy  Home  Affairs 
Minister  P.  Venkatasubbiah  said  the 
state  government  had  collapsed  in 
the  face  of  Sikh  terrorism  before  the 
Indian  Army  invaded  the  Golden 
Temple.  The  government  said  the 
raid  was  necessary  because  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  a  base  for  Sikh  extremists. 

"The  entire  Punjab  administra¬ 
tion.  including  rhe  police  force,  is  to 
be  restructured.”  the  United  News 
of  India  quoted  Venkatasubbiah  as 
saying  in  Madras. 

He  did  not  say  what  steps  would 
be  taken  to  overhaul  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Army  troops  combing  the  coun¬ 


tryside  for  Sikh  terrorists  arrested  28 
suspects  yesterday,  the  government 
announced.  The* arrests  increased 
the  number  of  detentions  since  June 
4  to  4.240.  according  to  government 
count. 

In  a  gun  battle  between  soldiers 
and  Sikh  extremists,  one  militant 
was  shot  to  death  and  four  captured 
in  the  village  of  Bhurewal.  400 
kilometres  north-west  of  here  near 
Amritsar,  the  official  spokesman 
said. 

Suspected  Sikh  terrorists  fatally 
axed  a  Hindu  priest  in  Punjab's 
Hoshiarpur  district,  state  police  re¬ 
ported. 

In  Uttar  Pradesh  state.  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  told  a  public 
meeting  yesterday  that  the  army  was 
called  out  because  Sikh  protests  had 
"slipped  into  the  hands  of  terrorists, 
anti-national  elements  and  smug¬ 
glers." 


WASHINGTON  fAP).  -  The  IK4- 
member  Democratic  Platform  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Saturday  unanimously 
approved  a  35. Of*)- word  political 
document  tailored  for  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale's  political  candidacy,  but  also 
borrowing  heaviU  from  campaign 
promises  of  Sen.  Gary  Hart  and  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson. 

Approval  came  after  the 
Mondale-dominated  panel  rejected 
a  succession  of  efforts  by  the  former 
vice-president's  two  rivals  to  win 
further  concessions. 

That  set  the  stage  for  floor  battles 
next  month  at  the  party's  nominating 
convention  in  San  Francisco  over 
defence  and  foreign-policy  planks. 

However,  representatives  of  Hart 
and  Jackson  said  their  candidates 
were  generally  satisfied  with  the 
platform,  a  statement  of  party  phi¬ 
losophy  and  goals  containing  a  sting¬ 
ing  indictment  of  President  Reacan's 


economic  policies. 

Hart  representatives  indicated 
they  intended  to  bring  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  a  rejected  proposal  urging 
that  U.S.  military  force  not  he  used 
in  any  part  of  the  world  w  here  U.S. 
objectives  are  not  clear. 

Hart  originally  hud  proposed  a 
tougher  plank  ruling  out  the  use  of 
land  forces  in  any  oil  war  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  But  that  measure  was 
repeatedly  blocked  by  Mondale  de¬ 
legates.  and  on  Saturday  even  Han's 
watered-down  version  was  turned 
down  by  the  panel. 

Hart  delegates  w  ill  also  help  Jack- 
son'ssupporters  round  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  votes  at  the  convention  for  a 
minority  plank  on  Jackson's  propos¬ 
al  for  a  2u  per  cent  cut  in  defence 
spending. 

The  platiorm  blasts  huge  federal 
deficits  under  Reagan's  four-year 
term,  vows  to  restore  manv  cuts  in 


domestic  programmes  made  by  the 
Republican  administration  and 
urges  "sensible  arms-control  agree¬ 
ments." 

Meanwhile.  San  Francisco  Mayor 
Dianne  Fcinstein.  the  first  woman 
interviewed  by  Mondulc  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  running  mate,  said  Saturday  that 
a  female  president  "is  no  longer 
incomprehensible"  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans. 

The  mayor  conceded  that  she  once 
thought  the  fact  she  is  a  Jewish 
woman  from  a  controversial  city- 
might  be  too  much  of  a  handicap. 

"Obviously,  there  would  be  some 
who  would  make  a  decision  based  on 
my  religion  and  say.  I'm  sorry.  1 
can't  go  that  way."  she  said. 

But  she  said  a  number  of  people 
told  her  "Kennedy  (a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic)  went  through  it  for  everybody 
and  people  arc  looking  at  the  White 
House  differcntlv." 


Shultz:  Hit  terrorists  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  strike 


Allies  kept  mum  on  Japan’s  alleged  use  of  poison  gas 

Silence  said  price  for  germ-war  secrets 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  - 
Secrctarv  of  State  George  Shultz, 
reaffirming  America’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  combat  terrorism,  yesterday 
urged  U.S.  allies  to  consider  pre¬ 
emptive  action  to  root  out  terrorists 
before  they  strike. 

Shultz  said  the  discussion  of  pre¬ 
emptive  measures  at  the  London 
economic  summit  this  month  was  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  West  "share  a  com¬ 
mon  view1  of  the  terrorist  threat." 

No  details  of  the  pre-emprive  ac¬ 
tion  discussed  at  the  summit  were 
disclosed.  But  in  a  declaration,  the 


leadere  of  the  U.S..  Japan.  West 
Germany.  France.  Britain.  Italy  and 
Canada  said  they  are  resolved  to 
develop  new  measures  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism. 

Shultz’s  call  for  pre-emptive  ac¬ 
tion  was  contained  in  a  speech  pre¬ 
pared  for  delivery  to  a  conference  on 
international  terrorism  at  Washing¬ 
ton's  Jonathan  Institute. 

He  did  not  specify  what  actions 
should  be  taken,  but  said  it  is  time 
for  western  democracies  to  abandon 
"passive  defence"  against  such 
groups. 


Thousands  gather  in  Paris 
to  protest  school  reform 


LONDON  CAP).  -  Japan  used 
poison  gas  and  other  chemical 
weapons  in  its  war  against  China 
from  1937  to  1945.  but  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  kept  it  secret  in  exchange  for 
Japanese  information  on  germ  war¬ 
fare.  77if  Observer  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

A  Tokyo  report  in  the  weekly  said 
the  chemical-warfare  facts,  disco¬ 
vered  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
were  not  revealed  to  the  Tokyo 
war-crimes  tribunal  to  protect  U.S. 
and  British  interests. 

The  Observer  said  the  facts  are  in  a 
report  by  a  team  of  American  inves¬ 
tigators  that  has  been  declassified  in 
the  Washington  National  Archives, 
which  it  did  not  otherwise  identify'.  It 
said  a  secret  memorandum  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington 
to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  Julv 


1946.  forbade  disclosure  of  Japanese 
chemical  warfare  to  anyone  other 
than  the  British  Commonwealth 
without  reference  to  the  JCS. 

"While  neither  the  British  nor 
U.S.  defence  establishments  were 
interested  in  the  old-fashioned,  but 
deadly.  Japanese  chemical  weapons 
discovered.  Japanese  developments 
of  sophisticated  germ-warfare 
weapons  were  treated  as  essential  to 
allied  security."  the  report  said. 

"Immunity  from  prosecution  for 
Japanese  who  used  chemical 
weapons  was  the  price  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  c*f  the  notorious  731  Division  in 
exchange  for  their  germ-warfare 
data." 

Although  Japan  was  a  signatory  of 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol  banning 
offensive  use  of  chemical  and  bacter¬ 
iological  weapons,  investigations  in 


PARIS  fAP).  -  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  swarmed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  a 
day-long  demonstration  yesterday  to 
protest  a  new  measure  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  reforming  the 
nation's  private  schools. 

Opponents  of  the  bill,  which  has 
yet  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Senate, 
believe  it  encroaches  on  freedom  of 
education  and  is  the  first  step  toward 
integration  of  France's  public  and 
private  school  systems. 

Two  million  of  the  country's  12 
million  schoolchildren,  nearly  16  per 
cent,  attend  private  schools.  94  per 
cent  of  which  are  Roman  Catholic. 
Though  called  private  schools,  they 
in  fact  still  receive  substantial  public 
funding. 

The  reform  bill  passed  by  the-- 
assembly  in  May  gives  private  school 


teachers  the  option  of  retaining  their 
current  status  or  choosing  civil  ser¬ 
vice  ratings. 

The  flow  of  demonstrators  lasted 
throughout  the  day.  Thousands  of 
riot  police  and  gendarmes  remained 
out  of  sight  in  buses  around  the  city, 
leaving  security  to  about  25.000  peo¬ 
ple  designated’by  the  organizers  and 
wearing  orange  armbands. 

The  organizers  said  by  mid- 
afternoon  the  number  would  be  1.5 
million  or  more. 

Quake  hits  S.  Domingo 

SANTO  DOMINGO  (AP).  -  A 
strong  earthquake  hit  the  eastern 
-e^of  the  Dominican  Republic 
vesterdaj  morning,  bift  there  were 
no  immediate  reports  of  casualties  or 
jlaraage.2 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  District 


Police  raids  revive  fears 
of  political  strife  in  Portugal 


LISBON  ( AP).  -  The  detention  last 
week  of  42  people,  including  revolu¬ 
tionary  hero  Lt.-Col.  Otelo  Saraiva 
de  Carvalho,  in  a  nationwide  police 
crackdown  against  an  extremist 
group  has  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
reopening  traditional  political  ani¬ 
mosities  in  Portugal. 

Begun  before  dawn  Tuesday,  the 
police  operation  emailed  court- 
ordered  searches  and  detentions 
all  over  die  country,  with  agents 
turning  up  quantities  of  explosives, 
illegal  automatic  weapons  and  stock¬ 
ing  masks. 

Some  Portuguese  saw  political  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  police  actions.  Con¬ 
troversial  security  bills  proposed  by 


Offer  of  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  26  Housing  Units 
at  Ramat  Eliahu  —  Rishon  Lezion 

Tender  No.  37/34/M 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  contract  for  the  development  of  a  plot,  details  of 
.  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  are  as  follows: 


Block 

Parcel 

Approx, 
area  (sqjn.) 

Total  building 
percentage  on 

4  floors  [fad. 
balconies) 

IWIijiiniiim 

price  IS 

Deposit  IS 

7281 

153 

2174 

145% 

34,1 84,347 

1.700,000 

On  Uie  plot  stands  a  4-storey  building  frame.  Ten  bousing  units  may  be  built  per  storev,  giving  a  total  of  40  bousing 
SF'J? Vv  ' aJn8.st®-“s  —  concrete  frame  with  flat  concrete  roof  built,  part  of  the  external  walls  completed,  floor 
tiled.  The  plot  has  been  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  currently  applicable  Municipal  Building  Plan  INo.  1/1  RZI  and 
uia  above  data.  Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  oar  Tel  Aviv  district  office ,  SB  Derech  Petah 
Tifcva.  Tel.  335211,  during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  July  25,  1984.  Bids  not  found  in  the  tenders  box  at  the  above  time, 
whatever  the  reason,  cannot  ba  considered.  , 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Arim  Urban  Development 

Haifa  District  Co.  Ltd. 

Offer  of  Lease  on  4  Plots  for  Construction 
of  12  Housing  Units  per  Plot  at  Kiryat  Yam 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  contract  for  the  development  of  land,  details  of 
which  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  are  as  follows: 


Ten  qct 

Block 

Parcel 

Plot 

Approx. 

area 

Development 

coatslisr 

Mhuxnms 
price  (IS) 

39'84/h 

10425 

14 

154 

3574 

9,667.296 

15.046.946 

4O.'04‘E 

10425 

14 

155 

2325 

9.667.296 

16,704.331 

41  '■84’n 

10425 

14 

156 

3009 

9.667,296 

16,000.170 

42,'84'H 

10425 

14.16 

157 

2531 

9.667.296 

16.402.352 

Ten  qct  Block  Parcel  Plot  Approx.  Development  Minimum  Deposit 

_ _ _ **** _ costs  IIS)*  price  (IS)  US) 


39S4£  >"425  14  154  3574  9,667.296  15,048.946  750  000 

JfSI  JW2S  14  155  2325  9.667.296  UTMASl  SSo 

,  14  156  3009  9.667.296  16,000.170  800.000 

42'84'H  10425  14.16  157  2531  9.667.296  16.403.352  820.000 

Linked  to  April  1984  building  index  (230.7  points),  and  to  be  paid  separately  to  Arim.  in  eccordar.ee  with  the 
development  contract  to  be  signed  with  that  company. 

On  the  Municipal  Building  Plan  INo.  260)  the  area  is  designated  a  residential  area  Ityae  gimme!!  and  3-storev 
{““SF*  cons,fuctlon  wd>ce 'permitted  —  12  housing  units  per  plot,  each  unit  of  130sq.mS.  gross  area  3  Y 

MSf5.-.S|SSes"|SB.“,S^h?SS  “*  aVaflai!E  0“r  aaJ“  diSl"a  0ni“'  13  E'i0V  CM 

25.  ■  Bid.  „«  i„  U*  mnta,  taM  „  *,  lbo„ 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 

Israel  Lauds  Administration 
Central  District 

Offer  of  Lease  on  Plot  for  the  Construction  of 
16  Housing  Units  in  Ashdod  —  Yod-Alef  Quarter  — 

Tender  38/84/JM 

Bids  are  invited  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  coniract  for  a  plot,  the  details  of  which 
at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  are  as  follows: 


the  government  were  due  to  be  de¬ 
bated  the  same  week  in  parliament. 
Controversy  has  also  arisen  because 
one  of  the  houses  searched  was 
Saraiva  de  Carvalho's. 

"I  have  heard  this  (crackdown) 
could  have  been  done  one  or  two,  or 
even  three  months  ago.”  parliamen¬ 
tary  deputy  Cesar  Oliveira  of  the 
tiny  centre-left  party’  LlEDS,  said  in 
a  newspaper  interview  Thursday.  “I 
don't  understand  why  it  was  done 
now." 

Otelo.  as  Saraiva  de  Carvalho  is 
popularly  known,  is  on  active  duty. . 
and  subject  to  military  law.  ]His ,, 
house  was  searched  by  civilian  police . 
last  Tuesday.  He  was  detained  by.; 
civilian  police  the  following  day.  and 
placed  in  cutody  in  a  civilian  prison 
to  be  held  incommunicado  for  20 
days. 

The  security  laws  before  parlia¬ 
ment  will  build  a  civilian  intelligence 
system  to  compete  with  the  milit¬ 
ary's  monopoly  intelligence-gather¬ 
ing. 

Otelo  was  the  chief  planner  of  the 
April  25,  1974.  military  coup  that 
brought  down  48  years  of  right-wing 
dictatorship.  He  also  led  the  all- 
powerful  military'  police  during  the 
18  months  of  Portugal's  revolution. 


Judge  orders  arrest  of 
Argentine  ex-president 

BUENOS  AIRES  (Reuter).  -  A 
federal  judge  has  ordered  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  former  Argentine  president 
Roberto  Viola  in  connection  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  state  techni¬ 
cian  in  late  1978. 


Brill  Pieces 


frost 


Fomirire  Workshop 

An  "expert  fine  carpenter.  With 
the  skills  of  the  oldtime  furniture 
joiners.  Now  offers  custom  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  home  in  the  Sharon 
and  Gush  Dan  areas. 
Menachem's  Workshop  offers 
special  prices  on  ail  types  of 
carpentry  work. 

★  LIVING  ROOMS 
Hr  BEDROOMS 

★  KITCHEN  FURNITURE 
*L_CABINETS 

Other  custom  woodwork  special 
orders  for  private  homes  and 
villas. 

TOP  QUALITY 

ENTICING  PRICES 


China  by  U..S.  prosecutors  attached 
to  the  Tokyo  tribunal  found  there 
were  3b .968  Chinese  casualties  Of 
Japanese  poison  gas.  of  whom  2.0S6 
died,  the  report  said. 

The  Obsener  said  that  Japan 
established  a  chemical-warfare 
training  school  in  1933  at  Narashino. 
33  kilometres  east  of  Tokyo,  and 
turned  out  some  3.350  chemical- 
warfare  experts  "most  of  whom  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  1.312  recorded  cases 
of  chemical-warfare  use  in  China." 

The  report  said  most  of  the 
poisons  were  produced  on  "Okuno- 
Jima  island,  off  the  coast  of  southern 
Hiroshima."  It  added  that  the  island 
is  now  used  by  about  100,000 
Japanese  vacationers  every  year,  un¬ 
wittingly  bathing  in  waters  "where 
huge  amounts  of  chemical  weapons 
were  put  to  rest.’’ 


Ex-champ  Spassky  to 
play  chess  for  France 

PARIS  (AP).  -  Boris  Spassky,  the 
former  Soviet  world  chess  champion 
who  has  lived  in  France  since  1976, 
wiJ!  play  "under  French  colours."  an 
official  of  the  French  Chess  Federa¬ 
tion  announced  Saturday. 

Jean-Claude  Loubatiere.  re¬ 
sponsible  for  selection  of  players 
representing  France  in  international 
'competitions,  said  that  Spassky 
made  the  decision  to  play  for  France 
on  June  10  because  of  the  "hostility 
manifested  towards  him  by  the 
Soviet  Chess  Federation  since  Au¬ 
gust  1982." 

The  former  Soviet  grandmaster  is 

marked  . 

DSSB$e  a.  lm.  .-J278-  s 


Sun  kings  ; 

near  eclipse  ; 

Post  Sports  Staff  .* 

France,  described  as  the  ."sun 
kings’" of  today’s  soccer,  came  close 
to  being  eclipsed  by  the  unknown 
star  of  Portugal  in  Sunday  n i&t'$ 
two-hour  thriller  in  the  semi-final  of 
the  European  Championship  in 

Marseilles.  '■ 

Before  Michel  Platini  scored  his 
119th  minute  goal  to  give  Francs  the 
victory  in  the  dying  moment?  of 
extra  time,  it  seemed  that  the  French 
vision  of  grandeur  would  turn  into  a 

nightmare.  j 

“Tonight  ire  came  back  from  ML  When 
Portugal  scored  In  extra  time.  I  [bought  oar 

dream  of  reading  the  Goal  was  shaueftd.  1 
really  thought  it  was  my  tost  game,'*  Reach 
manager  Midhd  Hidalgo  said.  ■* 

Hidalgo  hopes  to  crown  bis  itmgin*  tire  fight  • 
year  reign  in  the  final  h  Puis  on  Wednesday 
before  abdicating  his  throne. 

WUc  Platini,  European  footballer  of  fly. 
year ,  who  has  scored  eight  goals  in  foor  gage  in 
this  championship,  provided  the  story-tooL 
finish,  (he  real  hero  of  the  French 
unsung  Jean-Francobe  Domergne,  who  cd*- 
bralcd  his27lh  birthday  by  scoring  two  brgUra 
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Vietnam  pares 
army  strength 
in  Kampuchea 

HO  CHI  MINH  CITY  (API  - ;  A 
military  convoy  of  some  .i.QOO  sol¬ 
diers  arrived  here  from  Kampuchea 
vesterday.  and  Vietnamese  officials 
said  the  move  was  part  of  a  planned 
partial  withdrawal  of  its  troops. 

Vietnam  says  the  withdrawal  is  the 
third  in  three'yeare  and  will,  by  the 
end  of  June,  bring  out  of  Kam¬ 
puchea  about  10.000  of  its  occupa¬ 
tion  troops,  which  western  estimates 
put  at  150,000-170.000. 

Since  its  1971  invasion  of  its  neigh¬ 
bour  to  the  West.  Hanoi  has  been 
trving  to  stamp  out  a  guerrilla  force 
of  up  to  50,000  led  by  Kampuchea's 
former  rulers  -  the  Communist 
Khmer  Rouge.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  and  Son  Sann,  leader  of 
the  Khmer  National  People's  Li¬ 
beration  Front. 

Hanoi's  invasion  toppled  the 
Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Vietnamese 
haye  since  painted  themselves  as 

Kampuchea's  liberators. 

In  an  interview'.  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  to  Kampuchea  Ngo 
Diem  said  Vietnam  can  gradually 
withdraw  its  forces  since  the  Kam¬ 
puchean  Heng  Samrin  army  has 
CTOwnincreasingly  strong.  ‘ 

“  He  also  strongly  rejected  charges 
that  the  withdrawals  were  troop 
rotations. 

Foreign  journalists  invited  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  ceremonies  on  the  route 
from  Phnom  Penh  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  saw  about  150  Vietnamese 
military  trucks  and  jeeps  carrying 
the  troops. 

Secrecy  surrounds 
U.S.-Mcaragua 
talks,  due  today 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua.  -  U.S.- 
Nicaragua  talks  on  easing  tension 
between  the  two  countries  are  to 
resume  today  in  Mexico,  according 
to  government  sources  here. 

The  sources,  who  declined  to  be 
identified,  said  the  meeting  was 
agreed  on  last  Thursday  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  said  U.S.  State  Department 
officials  have  refused  to  confirm  the 
meeting  publicly,  preferring  to  keep 
the  talks  "private  and  confidential." 

According  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  news  agency,  the  talks  are  to 
take  place  in  the  coastal  city  of 
Manzanillo,  1,000km.  west  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

The  meeting  would  be  the  second 
between  the  two  states  since  Secret- 
„  a™  pjjSme,  George,  Shultz’s  surprise 
^^toh'Magua  oh  jmel., 

Im  U.S. ‘supports  the’ guerrillas 
who  are  attempting  to  overthrew,  the 
Marxist  government  in  Nicaragua. 

"There  are  many  meetings  to  take 
place.  We  would  prefer  that  it  would 
be  private  and  confidential  and  not 
under  the  glare  of  the  media."  said  a 
spokesman  who  requested  anonym¬ 
ity.  (AFP,  AP) 


For  gallant  onderdogs  Portugal,  who  » <|e- 
served  ro  gain  at  least  a  draw  of  the  aid  of  1 2a 
min ules,  the  star  was  Uni  Jordae.aJl-vfnr-oH 
veteran  who  has  beta  in  the  national  team  tor  12 
years.  He  scored  two  goals,  one  a  voBey  and  the 

other  a  perfect  header,  and  wandered  in  and  onl 
of  the  GragUe  Rneach  defence  Bke  a  gfaost.it  was 
no  wander  that  the  French  talked  of  “a  pjeht- 


Decker  does  it 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  Mary  De¬ 
cker,  the  U.S.  premier  womaiPdis- 
tance  runner,  who  is  determined  to 
compete  in  the  Olympic  game?  for 
the  first  time,  won  the  woman's 
3,000m.  race  in  the  U.S.  Olympic 
track  and  field  trials  on  Saturday 
night.  ’  ,  * 

The  25-year-old  world  ctumptaa  was  tinted  fa 
8  mfnntes,  34.91  seconds,  the  fastest  by  an 
American  this  year  and  the  second-fastest the 
world,  to  earn  her  an  Olympic  berth. 

Recently,  she  said. 1  ‘  l  £et  goose  bnmjK  think¬ 
ing  about  the  Olympics.  I’m  realty  exdtcriabonl 
the  whole  Olympic  thing.  The  last  tknc  (198®) 
was  soch  a  let-down  because  of  the  American 


Meanwhile .  there  are  indications 
that  the  women  will  win  their  fight  to 
have  the  10,000m.  included  hf'the 
1988  Olympic  programme.  The 
IAAF  (Interaction  Amateur  Athle¬ 
tic  Federation)  has  recommended 
this  inclusion  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  which  deter¬ 
mines  events  for  the  Olympics. 

Not  too  old  at  37 

By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
HER2LIYA.  -  Second-seejied  . 
■Neville  BeM^BH1  SaTurdar&i ' 


Murdered  diplomat  resisted  theft  of  car 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  The  Austrian 
diplomat  Gerhard  Loitzenbauer. 
shot  dead  in  West  Beirut  on  Satur¬ 
day,  was  resisting  an  attempt  to  steal 
his  car,  according  the  Lebanese  Jus¬ 
tice  Minister  Nabih  Beni. 

Bern,  who  is  also  leader  of  the 
Shi'ite  Moslem  militia  Amal,  said 
last  night  police  were  making  every 
effort  "to  solve  this  deplorable  crime 
so  that  the  criminals  may  meet  their 
just  retribution.'' 

According  to  security  sources, 
Loitzenbauer  was  shot  after  refusing 
to  hand  over  his  car  to  two  armed 
men  as  he  and  his  wife  were  parking 
it  outside  their  West  Beirut  apart¬ 
ment. 


"Although  initial  information  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  aim  of  the  attack  was 
the  theft  of  the  victim’s  car.  this  does 
not  reduce  the  gravity  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,’’  Bern  added. 

As  leader  of  the  powerful  Shi’ite 
militia.  Beni  has  tried  to  prevent 
West  Beirut  from  sliding  into  total 
anarchy  since  the  Moslem  takeover, 
but  daylight  armed  robberies  and 
kidnaps  have  been  frequent. 

In  another  incident  on  Saturday. 
Libyan  diplomat  Mohammed 
Moughraby  and  his  two  bodyguards 
were  kidnapped  by  10  gunmen  at 
West  Beirut’s  Bristol  Hotel.  They 
offered  no  resistance  and  have  not 
been  heard  of  since. 


Home  Tel.  062-440878.  Ktar 
Sava.  Phono  evenings. 


Notice  to  Members  of 
Kupet  Holim  Me'uhedet 

Dear  Members 

With  the  impending  rise  in  members'  dues  in  July.  1 984. 
we  request  you  to  pay  your  arrears  immediately. 

Debts  which  are  unpaid  by  June  29,  1984,  will  be 
charged  according  to  the  July,  1 984  rates. 


Members 

Protect  your  rights  — 
pay  your  dues  on  timer 


Kupat  Holim  Me'uhedet 


tion’s eighth  national  championships 
here.  He  cruised  past  No.  4seed!)?hil 
Bjornssen,  26,  by  3-0  (9-2, 9-4, 10-S) 
in  the  40-minute  final.  The  w^ek- 
long  tournament  was  held  at  fthe 
Herzliya  Squash  Centre,  under  Jhe 
sponsorship  of  Bash-Gal  Sheba 
Sports.  .  „ 

Berman  -  a  former  long-time  South  African 
field  boduy  caption  ~  defeated  tiz-seeded  Barn  . 
Omsky  3-0in  his  senri-OnaL  In  the  other  Urffof 
tiu  64-draw.  Bjornssen  readied  the  tost  d 
with  an  upset  3-2  victory  over  No.  1  seed  Appfej 
Nathan.  bofcBag  on  tmachNutv  to  win  the  last 
Some  9-5,  after  the  favourite  had  comr4tack 
from  a  0-2  deficit  to  level  ai2-a&.  Naltarwent 
on  to  beat  Omsky  3-1  in  the  match  for  4hinJ 
place.  Berman  Is  also  through  to  the  tost  round 
of  the  over -35  competition,  with  his  final 
Peter  Sharreck  scheduled  to  lake  place-next 
week-end.  James  Amfhood  defeated  .Maurice 
WDcnsky  3-0  in  the  over-45  final.  (. 

Nadine  Kranjjtr,  22,  retained  her  title  lathe 
16-draw  women's  event,  sweeping  post  Cttire 
Levine,  10,  3-0  In  the  tost  round,  for  the  ldfs  oT 
only  two  points,  Vivian  Brodie  beat  Ijeora 
Jmmn  in  the  contest  for  third  place,  also  in 
straight  games. 

Israeli  disabled 
win  medals  * 

By  JACK  LEON  * 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Israeli  sportsmen  wdn 
two  more  medals  -  one  gold  and&rc 
bronze  -  over  the  weekend [  atSe 
Third  International  Gamcsjor*!- 
Disabled  in  Uniondale.  New  Yo&j 

Yaron  Epstein  gained  the  &4d 
medal  in  table  tennis  by  virrurejlja 
2-1  victory  over  his  Swedish  oppo¬ 
nent  in  the  final.  Swimmer  Miri  SJsjn 
took  the  bronze  in  the  100m.  brezgt- 
stroke.  * 

In  volleyball.  Israel  scored  a  fiie 
2-0  victory  over  Germany.  Israel  hid 
earlier  collected  four  medals  at  t$e 
games,  two  silver  and  two  bronze  -  f 

_  Israel  b  represented  by  32  athletes  at  ft 
54- nation  caret  for  blind  people,  amputee  apd 
cerebral  privy  victims,  a  tout  of  3.080  alh|#v 
ore  participating  (n  the  event,  / 


Urban 

building 

plan 


Approx. 

area 

sq.m. 


Total 
building 
percentage 
on  4  floor* 


Mint  nmm 

price  15 


23.566.895 


Deposit 

IS 


.IOC.vGU 


The  urban  building  plan  prescribes  e  building  percentage  of  30  on  each  of  four  floors  a  pillars  floor.  N Limber  of 
units-  16.  plus  25^  for  ccannjdwn  ol  balconies  only. 

Details,  sample  agreements  and  bid  forms  ore  available  at  the  Administration's  Jerusalem  district  off.ee.  34  Rehov 
Ben  Yehuda.  TeL  224122.  during  regular  working  hours. 

Last  date  for  submitting  bids  is  12  noon  on  July  29.  1984.  A  bid  not  fannd  in  tbs  tenders  box  when  it  is  opened, 
whatever  the  reason,  cannot  be  considered. 

No  undertaking  is  g-.ven  tc  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Haifa  District 


XiryatTivon  Local  Council 


Build  Your  House  in  Tivon 

in  cooperation  with  the  Sccai  council,  the  Israel  Lands  Administraunn  aaaounces  registrotica  for  the  abort-  schr-mc. 


^  - - - -  ooaiiuuj.  inu.iuoy.  i  uwaay  ec  a  i  r.ur^ay.  W3U  CiCSC  31  1Z  SWm  UI)  JUiV 
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INTELLECniAIS  IN  DEFENCE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Against  the  banning  of  the  Progressive  List  for  Peace 

Following  the  disqualification  of  the  Progressive  List  for -Peace  by 
the  Central  Elections  Committee,  a  meeting  of  intellectuals  ? 

„  .  OL  , 10  defence  of  democracy  will  take  olace  at 
Ohel  Shem,  Tel  Aviv,  30  Balfour  St.,  Tuesday,  June  26,  1984  at  730  p  m 
The  evening  will  be  opened  bv:  Micha  Haran  (cello)  .  • ' 

Among  the  speakers; 

Prof,  Yeshayahu  Leibovitz  *  Amos  Kenan  •  Dr.  Sami  Mare'i  ■  Dr  Art*  .  »  r 

-rtf.  Adi  TMm&h  .  Dr.  Shimon  Bnl,s  .  Dr.  Moir  Pail  .  Dr.  •2;^^  * 


Monday,  June  25, 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Five 
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_  IN  THE  DAYS  before  the  last  cost- 
"  'of-Iiving  index  was  published,  in¬ 
dustrialists  were  complaining  bit- 
lerlv  iihiwt  the  extortionate  rate  of 
i  bank  loans. 

Assuming,  they  were  saying,  an 
inflation-rate  in  May  of  14  per  cent, 
it  works  out  that  they  were  paying, 
in  real  terms,  6  per  cent  a  month  (in- 
,  dex  plus  6  per  cent),  which  is  crazy. 


Jerusalem  Post’s  David  Krivine  talks  to  Professor  Zvi  Sussman  (below) 
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,  jY  _Dt.  Zvi  Sussman,  formerly  deputy 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel,  now 
•  'professor  of  economics  at  Tel  Aviv 

•  University,  does  not  think  this  dis¬ 
tortion  is  intentional.  It  is  a  chance 
result  of  the  catch-as -catch-can  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  in  vogue.  “According 
to  the  law,  short-term  loans  may  not 
be  linked.  So  you  can’t  tell  at  any  one 

•  moment  whether  the  cost  of  credit  is 
going  to  be  high  or  low. 

“If  inflation  is  20  per  cent  a 
.  .month  .then  an  interest  rate  of  20  per 
cent  is  cheap.  If  inflation  turns  out  to 
be  only  10  per  cent,  then  the  loan  is 
'expensive." 

Should  the  law  be  changed?  “The 
law  should  be  changed,  the  policy 
'  "should  be  changed,  people  need  to 
^know  where  they  stand.” 

How  high  then  should  interest 

*  ’rates  be?  "They  should  be  high  at  the 
.  present  time,  regrettably.  We  need 
.  less  mending,  because  the  govern- 
■  meat  is  overspending.” 

' .  f.  Why  regrettably?  “Because  when 
■_  -interest  rates  are  high,  people  do  not 
invest,  therefore  the  economy 
doesn't  grow."  So  why  advocate 
high  interest-rates?  “The  Treasury  is 
running  a  deficit.  When  that  hap¬ 
pens  growth  has  to  be  sacrificed. 

"looked  at  another  way,  growth 
cannot  happen  under  these  condi- 
-  tioos.  Through  its  overspending,  the 
government  monopolizes  labour  and 
Other  resources,  which  stop  being 
‘  available  to  industry." 

‘  So  how  to  restore  growth?  “By 
Vtfting  the  state  budget.  Then  in- 
. .  Merest  rates  can  be  lowered  and  in- 
>.  vestment  resumed.  In  the  long  term, 

‘  that  is  the  only  way  out.  Credit 
„  cannot  be  cheapened  until  the  gov- 
-  .eminent  reduces  its  outlays. ” 

‘ Still,  the  government  has  made 
economies,  hasn't  it?  “Only  in  part. 
During  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  a  slowdown  of  civilian  expendi- 
.  turcs,  but  since  the  Lebanese  war 
-This  is  offset  by  an  increase  in  milir- 
.  ary  expenditure. 

“So  we  are  back  where  we  started. 

,  only  worse  off  (collectively)  than 
.before.” 

But  can  we  afford  to  reduce  milit¬ 
ary  expenditure,  given  that  Saudi 
Arabia  alone  spends  almost  five 
times  as  much  on  arms  as  Israel? 

That  disparity,  alarming  in  itself, 
■^U  get  worse,  in  Sussman's  view, 
unless  growth  is  restored  to  the  eco- 
'  ;  ‘  homy,  hjive  goverpmem 


‘If  your  house 
is  flooded, 
you  must 
find  the 
source 
of  the  leak...’ 


ber’s  devaluation,  and  were 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  an  accelerated 
inflation. 

“This  inflation  erodes  the  benefits 
achieved  by  the  devaluation.  The 
improvement  is  temporary,  the 
problems  are  catching  up.'1 

But  wages  have  gone  down,  which 
should  reduce  both  production  costs 
and  budgetary  outlays.  “That  is  tem¬ 
porary'  too.  Always  in  the  past  after  a 
big  devaluation  wages  have  lagged  - 
hut  only  for  a  time.  Wage-cutting 
devices  don'r  work  as  long  as  the 
government  continues  to  overspend. 

“It  competes  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  labour,  pushing  its  cost  up 
again.  Strikes  ensue  and  in  the  end 
the  salary  bill  is  bigger  than  it  was 
before."  This  upward  thrust  is  hap¬ 
pening  right  now,  as  can  be  seen  by 
glancing  at  newspaper  headlines. 

“Anyhow,  reducing  workers*  pay 
is  not  the  way:  what  must  be  reduced 
is  employment  in  the  public'  ser¬ 
vice." 

Which  means  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment?”^^.” 

MORE  JOBS  must  be  created  in 
industry  and  there  should  be  less 
jobs  in  the  public  sector.  Phase  One  ■ 


expend^utfi,  jpcluding  die  defence  ,  is  Jess  jobs  in  the  public  sector,  so  we 
"  budget  -  in  order  to  let  production  start  vvhh  a  worsened  employment 
.  increase,.  Once.p^oductiorvirv  situation'  - 
creases,  defence  expenditure  can  be  The  challenge  to  policy-makers. 
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allowed  to  go  up  again,  consonantly 
.'with  the  rise  in  output. 

“If  we  don’t  rediscover  the  dyna- 
■*  mic  of  economic  growth,  we  shan't 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  arms 
race,"  be  concludes. 

YET  THERE  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  performance ,  the 
X  -.statistics  show  it.  Exports  have  gone 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1984  by 
per  cent,  imports  down  by  4  per 
-Tent.  There  was  also  much  talk  dur¬ 
ing  (he  Jerusalem  Economic  Confer- 
ence  about  the  remarkable  expan- 
”  sion  of  science-based  industries  in 
.  Israel, 

•J  “Concerning  SBFs  we  are  living  in 
.a  decade  of  change,  and  the  shift  to 
„  high  technology  is  a  positive  de¬ 
velopment.  The  broader  picture, 

•  however,  is  one  of  limited  invest¬ 
ment  and  slow  growth.  This  doesn't, 
as  I  say,  prevent  individual  plants 
from  showing  impressive  results. 

“As  to  the  improved  foreign-trade 
figures,  thev  result  from  last  Octo- 


The  challenge  to  policy-makers, 
says  Sussman,  is  how  to  keep  the 
number  of  workless  to  a  minimum, 
and  how  to  shorten  the  period  of 
unemployment.  This  brought  us  to 
another  problem  afflicting  the  eco¬ 
nomy. 

It  started  with  a  question  I  had 
asked  earlier  about  the  budget.  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Cohen-Orgad 
appears  to  disagree  with  Prof.  Suss¬ 
man.  According  ro  him  the  budget, 
both  civilian  and  military,  has  been 
reduced.  This  suggests  that  the  core 
of  the  problem  lies  elsewhere. 

If  overall  demand  remains  high, 
may  it  not  be  because  there  are  too 
many  financial  assets  in  the  hands  of 
the  public?  Could  the  cause  of  gov¬ 
ernment  overspending  be  that  so 
many  loans  and  bonds  are  coming  up 
for  redemption,  putting  a  lot  of  cash 
into  circulation? 

Sussman:  “Let  us  separate  the  two 
subjects,  the  budget  published  by 
the  government,  and  the  financial 
assets  owned  by  the  public.  As  con¬ 
cerns  the  budget,  what  happens  is 
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The  June  session  for  the 
Renewal  of  1984/5  Subscription  Tickets 
ends  on  June  29. 

The  next  session  will  be  September  9  —  19. 

In  September,  the  price  will  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  costs 
prevailing  at  that  time. 

The  Tel  Aviv  subscription  department  will  be  open  this  week,  every 
day  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  {Friday  9  a.m.-2  p.m.). 

PLEASE  NOTE! 

In  view  of  postal  delays,  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  Orchestra’s 
post  boxes,  near  the  performers’  entrance  end  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Mann  Auditorium,  and  also  at  the  offices  of  the  Orchestra  in  Haifa 
|A>  Tor  Service). 


familiar  by  now  and  is  happening 
again  under  our  very  noses.  The 
Treasury  starts  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  cuts,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year  those  economies  have  evapo¬ 
rated.” 

New  outlays  are  cropping  up  at 
this  moment  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  estimates  -  hence  the  resignation 
the  other  day  of  the  Treasury’s 
director-general,  Emanuel  Sharon. 
“So  let’s  treat  with  proper  caution  all 
optimistic  statements  about  budget¬ 
ary  asceticism. 

“As  regards  financial  assets  held 
by  the  public,  it  is  stupid  to  deplore 
that  as  something  negative.  People 
were  encouraged  to  save  and  have 
saved.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  past 
governments  that  investors  put  their 
savings  into  government  papers. 

“It  is  true  that  these  papers  are 
redeemed  at  an  uneven  pace,  but 
that  should  normally  not  present  a 
problem.  The  public  want  to  re¬ 
invest,  and  although  the  level  of 
savings  has  declined,  it  is  still  high  by 
international  standards. 

“The  problem  is  that  they  have 
lost  their  faith  in  the  government 
papers.  They  continue  to  save,  but 
not  by  lending  money  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  They1  buy  dollars  instead,  or 
durable  goods  (e.g.,  they  acquire  a 
new  car  before  they  need  to,  asa  way 
of  putting  money  aside).  Factories 
stock  up  excessively  with  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  because  they  prefer  to  bold 
goods  rather  than  a  .depredating 
currency. 

“These  are  not  useful  savings,  the 
cash  would  be  better  invested  in 
financial  assets  yielding  a  return. 
The  government  has  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  that,  it  must  do  battle 
with  the  loss  of  faith.” 

How?  “If  your  house  is 
flooded  with  water,  it’s  no  good 
scooping  the  water  out  with  buckets, 
you  must  find  the  source  of  the  leak 
and  plug  it.  There  is  one  way  and  one 
way  only  to  restore  faith  in  the 
government’s  reliability  as  a  borrow¬ 
er:  to  reduce  -  as  I  said,  and  keep 
saying  -  the  budget  defiat. 

“If  toe  government  stops  over¬ 
spending,  it  wifi  borrow  less  and  that 
should  reassure  toe  public.  Once  the 
government  reduces  its  obligations 
to  what  it  can  cope  with,  confidence 
will  be  restored.” 

INFLATION  is  a  disease  that  can 
deteriorate  to  toe  point  of  damaging 
the  government’s  capaaty  to  gov¬ 
ern.  At  toe  moment  toe  Treasury 
protects  exporters  from  rising  costs 
by  devaluating  toe  shekel.  But  if 
inflation  continues  to  reach  double 
figures  each  passing  month,  toe 
adjustment  of  wages  and  other  input 
costs  will  be  so  rapid  that  toe  effects 
of  devaluation  will  be  dissipated 
overnight. 

“If  all  prices  go  up  after  devalua¬ 
tion,  and  not  just  the  import  and 
export  prices,  toe  government  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  improve  toe 
profitability  of  industry  through 
adjustments  in  the  exchange  rate.” 

So  inflation  must  be  leashed. 
What  are  its  causes?  There  are  two, 
one  superimposed  on  toe  other.  The 
first  cause  is  government  overspend¬ 
ing,  the  second  is  the  public’s  ex¬ 
pectation  that  prices  will  go  on  ris¬ 
ing. 

Reducing  budgetary  expenditure 
is  step  number  one.  Step  number 
two  is  to  persuade  toe  public  that 
prices  will  stop  rising.  They  need  a 
lot  of  convincing.  Other  countries 
have  resorted  to  the  creation  of 
unemployment. 

The  question  is,  how  much  unem¬ 
ployment.  If  it  rises  to  a  staggering 
15  per  cent,  the  public  would  be 
effectively  convinced  that  the  boom 
is  over  and  done  with,  and  that  prices 
are  likely  to  stabilize.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  itself  would  contribute  to  crcat- 
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ing  the  stabilization. 

But  we  do  not  want  heavy  or 
chronic  unemployment.  A  certain 
amount  of  joblessness  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  It  should  be  limited  to  “fric¬ 
tional  unemployment.”  that  is.  as 
many  redundancies  in  the  overman¬ 
ned  public  sector  as  are  likely  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  sector  (the  export 
industries)  scheduled  for  growth. 

Sussman  believes  that  with  proper 
budgetary  policies,  the  number  of 
jobless  could  be  limited  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  no  more  than  two  per  cent, 
from  the  present  5  percent  to  around 
7  percent. 

Would  that  persuade  the  public 
(including  banks,  business  firms  and 
trade  unions)  that  inflation  is  at  an 
end?  Not  by  itself.  Something  more 
drastic  is  needed,  giving  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  toe  old  ways  belong  to  the 
past  and  that  a  new  age  has  dawned. 
Creating  massive  unemployment  is 
not  the  answer. 
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But  dollarization  could  be.  in 
Sussman’s  opinion  -  dollarization  or 
something  equally  dramatic. 

SURELY  the  whole  point  about 
dollarization  is  that  the  Bank  of 
Israel  cannot  print  dollars,  so  over¬ 
spending  would  stop  automatically? 

Sussman  disagrees.  If  government 
departments  want  to  spend  more, 
they  will  find  ways  of  doing  it.  There 
3re  plenty  of  stratagems  and  devices. 
The  Treasury  could  borrow  foreign 
currency  abroad  short-term  to  fi¬ 
nance  domestic  outlays.  Or  it  could 
reduce  the  liquidity  ratio,  leaving 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks  for  the  Treasury  to  borrow. 

“You  can’t  cut  the  budget  by  such 
tricks.  The  ministers  have  to  deride 
what  items  shall  be  sacrificed.  The 
change  must  be  done  consciously 
and  deliberately,  there  is  no  other 
way. 

“Thai  wouid  be  Act  One  in  toe 


plan  for  economic  reform.”  Only 
after  Act  One  has  been  staged  can 
Act  Two  follow,  to  ram  the  lesson 
home.  The  merit  of  dollarization  is 
that  it  is  dramatic  and  may  shock  the 
people  out  of  their  lethargy. 

"Dollarization  has  started 
already,  many  prices  are  denomin¬ 
ated  in  the  American  currency.  We 
may  as  well  go  toe  whole  hog  and  get 
the  advantages  of  this  as  well  as  the 
disadvantages. 

“To  introduce  the  dollar  as  a  legal 
tender  (side  by  side  with  the  shekel) 
is  like  going  back  to  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard.  The  nation  will  believe  that 
inflation  has  been  tamed  because, 
although  Israel  can  inflate  the 
shekel,  it  certainly  cannot  inflate  the 
dollar. 

“Once  the  Israeli  currency  is  indis¬ 
solubly  dollar-linked.  there  will  be 
no  room  for  further  devaluations." 
Then  the  wheel  will  come  full  circle. 
The  government  will  have  improved 


its  credit  standing  by  spending  less 
and  therefore  borrowing  less.  That 
makes  price  stability  possible. 

By  adopting  the  dollar  as  a  means 
of  payment  the  cabinet  will  be  put¬ 
ting  its  monev  where  us  mouth  is. 
The  public  will  be  convinced  that  the 
authorities  mean  what  they  sa\. 
Price  .stabilization  will  be  more  than 
just  a  possibility,  it  will  become  a 
reality. 

Dollarization  itself  is  not  a  must. 
There  could  be  instead  a  “social 
contract"  between  government,  em¬ 
ployers  and  labour,  freezing  prices, 
wages  and  taxes.  Thar  might  work 
too.  Something  sensational  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  signal  to  all  and  sundry  that 
there  has  been  a  decisive  change  of 
direction. 

Otherwise  over-pricing  (of  goods 
and  services  by  employers,  also  of 
wage  demands  by  the  unions)  wtP 
continue  in  anticipation  of  inflation. 
And  expectations  tend  to  be  self- 
fulfilling. 

WHAT  ABOUT  the  economics  o* 
electioneering  -  is  the  effort  to  but¬ 
ter  up  the  voter  going  to  cause  dam¬ 
age? 

The  error  that  Prof.  Sussinnn  fears 
most  is  the  error  in  Treasury  policy 
that  he  opposed  last  time  round  and 
that  caused  his  dismissal  as  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel. 

Two  years  ago  Finance  Minister 
Yoram  Aridor  wanted  to  keep  pi  ices 
down  at  all  costs  -  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  balance  of  payments, 
by  holding  off  on  devaluations-  The 
over-valuation  of  the  shekel  chan¬ 
nelled  more  goods  to  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  by  cheapening  imports  and  dis¬ 
couraging  exports. 

Sussman  and  others  at  the  central 
bank  opposed  A ri dor’s  approach 
tooth  and  nail  -  hence  they  had  to 
go.  "1  hope  that  the  government  will 
refrain  during  the  coming  weeks 
from  resuming  its  former  policy  of 
slowing  down  the  devaluations. 

“The  trouble  is  nor  so  much  that 
the  public  will  spend  more  on  cheap¬ 
er  imports  and  travel  more  abroad, 
though  that  is  bad  enough.  The  se¬ 
rious  danger  is  that  asset-holders  will 
flee  towards  foreign  currency.  Ex¬ 
pecting  a  big  devaluation  tn  the 
course  of  time  to  redress  the  ba¬ 
lance.  they  will  discard  their  Israeli 
holdings. 

“In  the  end  the  government  will 
be  forced  to  devalue  more  than  is 
really  necessary,  in  order  to  stem  the 
hysteria.  And  the  inflationary  spiral 
will  be  resumed  again.” 
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for  Instant 
Preparation 


Ba  Li  Shake 
in  Vanilla, 

Chocolate, 

Strawberry  and  Banana 


Paste’Tar*' 
lOOgr.  ^ 
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>  Syrup 

All  Different 
Flavors  a 

►  2  Liters  * 
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Daily  Direct  Service 


Paris  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco-  dep:  07.05 
Paris  •  Boston  •  Chicago  -  dep:07.05 
Rome* Boston* Los  Angeles  -  dep:  08.20 

TWA  also  flies  to  over  60  cities  in  the  USA. 


You’re  going  to  like  us 
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First  class  Italian  food  Pszra. 
Anripasta.  Mmistre.  Pasta 
Riprena  {Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines  have  made 
MAMMA  LEONE  the  espial's 
popular  Italian  eating  place. 
Best  of  ell  are  the  competitive 
prices.  Kosher.  Credit  cards 
accepted.  Seating  or.  the  pare. 
In  the  shade  or  under  the  srere 

MAMMA  LEONE.  5  St 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL!  Open 
noon  til  midnight.  Fnday  til  2  30 
p.m.  Saturday  after  Shabfcat 
Tel.  242767. 


s  the  meat  that  made  SUNNY 
imous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
hopped  meat,  cooked  as  v«?u 
iquest.  with  vour  favourite 
Juce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
jpervision  Plus  a  mouth- 
atering  serve  yourself  salad 
gr  with  great  dressings  ar.d 
omemade  scuds,  reei 
mencan  hot  dogs,  baked 
Dtaioes.  prane  chips,  and 
lore.  Half  price  menu  ‘or  aids 
UNNY  BURGER  .they  keep 
jrmng  back  for  more.'.  1 
GRON.  near  Plaza  arc  Kings 
otels .  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
ur.  -Thurs..  noon  til  9  p.m.  Fri* 
ly  til  2  p.m.  Takeaways  at  your 
rvice.  See  ya! 
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HA'ADAMA,  winner  of 
numerous  awards  for  service 
and  popularity,  have  what  must 
be  the  largest  selection  of 
health  foods  in  town  Luscious 
fresh  PAPAYAS  (full  of 
delightful  digestive  enzymes).  . 
health  breads.  Ham  oils  and 
dressings.  Evening  Primrose 
Oil.  natural  cosmetics.  Spirulina. 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  mung. 
alfalfa,  apple  cider  and  loads 
more.  Wheat  germ  and  bran 
(bulk  purchased  —  cheaper  for 
you)  at  HA'ADAMA.  4 
BEZALEL  ST.  (opposite  Bezalei 
Art  School)  Convenient  hours 
—  continuously  7  a.m.-6  p.m., 
Friday  7-1  p.m.  02-246609. 

r HISTORY  FOR  SALE  | 
—  AT  CHARLOTTE  i 


I  Her  range  is  extraordinary  from  1 
artifacts  thousands  of  years  old 

—  ancient  jewellery  from 

Nebuchadnezzar's  time 
Louristan  bronze  bracelets, 
pottery  2000  years  old  —  until 
creations  of  contemporary 
Israeli  artists  Yemenite  and 
ethnic,  silver  jewellery  glass, 
ceramics.  Beduin  embroider/, 
ancient  beads,  copper  and  brass 
—  every  single  item  selected  for 
you  with  taste,  quality  and 
originality  m  mind  Come  and  f 
look  around  —  you'll  be 
astonished  at  the  reasonable 
prices.  Listed  by  the  Israel 
Government  —  recommended 
by  the  Israeli  for  more  than  fifty 
years  CHARLOTTE.  4  KORESH 
ST.  (behind  the  main  post  office! 
9—1.  4 — 7.  Friday  9—2 

CLASSIC  LEATHER 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 

One  of  the  most  exciting 
additions  to  the  collection  of 
glamourous  shops  in  the  Cardo 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  new  branch  of  DANAYA 
leather  goods.  Famous  for 
fifteen  years  for  high  fashion, 
superb  quality  leather  garments, 
sheepskin  and  fur,  DANAYA  has 
[  introduced  a  unique  new 
feature.  It  is  now  possible  to 
order  rpustom  made  leather 
garments  for  every  size, 
specification  and  taste  and  have 
them  ready  within  48  hours.  As 
for  our  prices,  we  have  a  range 
to  suit  every  pocket.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Be  sure  to  visit  us 
when  you’re  next  in  the  Cardo 
and  see  for  yourself.  DANAYA. 
Duty  Free  Shops  —  also  at 
Mercaz  Sapir,  Givat  Shaul. 
J’lem  (factory)  02-520251.  Tel 
Aviv.  Allenby  60  (2nd  Floor)  03- 
657627.  DANAYA. 

Iiof  earned 
beef  on  ife 

Hot  Corned  Beef  on  Rye  right 
here  in  Jerusalemi  The 
mouthwaterer  that  made 
America  famous  You  may  know 
it  better  as  salt  beef  or  pickled 
brisket,  but  the  juicy  succulent 
"sandwich  supreme’  is  best 
known  by  good  taste  alone  Dig 
your  choppers  into  a  bio  one  at 
DELI  ME  PI  16  Rehov  Shan-.n3i 
by  Zion  Square,  “el  22374:3 
Kosher.  Delicious.  Take  Away 

MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  GFFA 
YOU  CANNA  REFUSE 
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Plant  them  new  and  have  a 
floral  display  throughout  the 
summer  Seedlings  —  petunia, 
salvia  splendida.  algeratum. 
gomper;na  ar.d  more  and 
they're  only  IS  15.  yes  15 
shekels  each  Big  selection 
re3cy  for  planting  —  carnations, 
vmca.  geraniums,  fuschias. 
petunias  etc.  Bring  some  colour 
into  your  home  Houser;  tents, 
hedgerows,  window  boxes 
fertilisers,  sprays,  advice  and 
help.  At  HA’MASnTELA.  (Yona 
Dido  end  Yousou:  Ipreviouslv 
with  Ben  Gedi  17  5EITAR 
TALPJOT  (bus  7}  s  am.130 
p  n  .  4-6.30  p  n.  Fridays  S-2 
pm.  Telephone  CZ-7'9972 


Choose  one  of  our  great  bargain 
holiday  packages  —  includes 
round  trip  flight,  sever,  nights 
hotel  (bed  breakfast),  and 
transfers  —  Crete  from.  S300. 
Rhodes  from  S2S0.  Palme  de 
Majorca  from  S353  anc  Istan¬ 
bul  from  S395  One  way  flight 
to  London  5175  Base!  S200. 
Round  trip  to  London  open  for 
one  year  S300  Lots  of  bargain 
flights  to  Europe  in  ten  pay¬ 
ments  and  many  great  holiday 
offers  Drop  bv  at  ZION  TOURS 
JERUSALEM.  23  Kiilet  St.. 
Jerusalem  (next  tc  Shammai  St 
Post  Office).  Tel  02  - 
233326^7  '8.  Open  every  day 
from  8.30  s.m  to  6  30  pm 
Wed  and  Fri  til  1  p  m 


MUNG  AN  AFFAIR 

_  'i'MM 

TU  OB  ABOUT  ZK. 

Celebrate  a  la  Jerusalem' ! 
What  could  be  more  memorable 
than  an  affair  af  the  splendid 
LAROMME  HOTEL.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  reunions, 
birthdays,  family  and  alumni 
gatherings  or  any  event  of  From 
ten  to  five  hundred. 
Conveniently  situated  (walking 
distance  to  the  Kotel).  Laromme 
professionals  will,  prepare  a 
lavish  cocktail,  brunch  lunch, 
dinner  cr  supper  party  —  buffet 
or  sit-down  Besides  the  elegant 
banqueting  halls  they’ve  a 
unique  pane  (just  ideal  for  the 
chuppa!)  Want  to  know  more? 
At  no  obligation  the  helpful 
banqueting  manager  will 
discuss  with  you  the 
alternatives,  menus,  facilities 
and  costs.  Just  call  THE 
LAROMME  HOTEL.  02- 
663161  extension  4275 


TOE  GIVE 


Super  hamburger  f'genercus  in 
the  extreme,  beautifully  grilled 
—  super  both  in  quality  and 
quantity’’  —  Haim  Shapiro1, 
salad  and  beer  —  on!\  IS  950 
And  Norman  has  dei-cicus 
home  made  soups,  sizzling 
siriom  steaks.  Iamb  chops, 
piping  hot  oasta  sauev  meet 
balls,  salads,  vegetarian 
specialities  a *•  d  n  c  r :  i  y 
m  o  u  t  h  w  o :  e  •  i  n  g  p .  e  s 
NOP  MAN'S  —  orfa*  American 
feed  m  an  •3uTh?“.:io  Jc'usaierr. 
atncsplvcre.  z'-js  c‘  course. 
Norman  —  mek'tg  you  fee.  3t 
no  me  Air  tend  tisrted.  Kosher 
under  Rabh.n:c2i  s-jperv  s-on 
Open  Sundav  thru'  Tnursdsv 
-icon  til  '.  "i  30  cm  Alter 
5  n a  b  b  a  t  Closed  "  - :  d  a  y 
N  O  P  M  AN  S. 

Salomon  off  KikcSior  take 
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w  h  b !  e  $  3  m  e  n  e  s  s  .  n  v ;  i  r.  g 
pletters  and  salads,  delicious 
soups,  individual  quiches.  f*\esh 
fish,  cakes  2nd  pastres  galore 
sundaes  and  mtiksHakes.  w.nes 
and  spirits.  For  g-i  c^naie  !s:e- 
a-tete  al  iunch  or  CM”er.  fpr  5 
family  cefebrot.cn  or  even 
receptions  up  tc  150 
BACKSTAGE  a  1  ;  n  e 

JERUSALEM  THEATRE  -s  the 
hit  of  the  3eB5C“i  Open  11am 
til  after  msdnigh:  Kosher 
Le  Mehadrin  Tel  663351 


PONT  WASTE 

PRECIOUS  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SAVE  WATER 


Monday,  June 
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JEWISH  EDUCATION  -  what’s  it 
all  fur  anyway?  I  complain  to  Barry 
Chazan.  People  get  bored  u  hen  they 
'-'e  the  uord  in  the  newspaper.  "I 
know ."  sa\i  the  42-year-old.  laconic 
Chazan.  ’‘That’s  the  trouble.  But 
}»'u  see.  it's  that  moment  when  your 
child  connects  with  his  past."' 

Dt.  Barr.  Chazan  is  disarming.  A 
moral  education  scholar,  he  is  biond. 
skinny  2nd  often  strives  to  give  the 
impression  that  his  deeper  interests 
are  jogging.  Billy  Joel  and  Little 
Richard.  As  director  of  the  Samuel 
Meltor.  Centre  fur  Jewish  Education 
in  the  Diaspora  at  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Education  on 
1  Mount  Scopus,  he  sits  lightly  in  a 
pompous  snv  ironment . 

Lust  week  Jerusalem  saw  the 
,  World  Leadership  Conference  for 
1  Jewish  Education  and  all  this  week 
Mount  Scopus  will  host  the  Melton 
Centre's  own  Research  Conference 
on  Jewish  Education.  Just  how  many 
Jewish  education  conferences  does 
one  summer  need? 

Chazan  points  out  that  this  week’s 
effort,  which  brings  over  100 
academics  and  delegates  from  all 
ov  er  the  world,  is  a  research  confer¬ 
ence  and  there’s  only  been  one  of 
them  since  1947'.  “It’s  be¬ 
cause  the  Jewish  world  doesn’t  take 

WHERE  IS  the  magical  press  that 
chums  out  money  for  the  national 
economy?  Does  it  flow  from  some 
mysterious  machine  in  a  government 
basement  in  Jerusalem?  From  a 
hideout  just  beyond  the  Green  Line, 
from  a  development  town?  No.  It 
comes,  simply,  from  the  country’s 
efficient  traffic  courts. 

I  got  onto  the  story  by  accident 
one  day  last  November,  when  I  was 
stopped  for  speeding.  1  spent  five 
months  preparing  a  case  for  the 
judge  in  my  mind,  getting  less  ready 
as  my  day  in  court  neared.  At  last, 
early  in  April,  the  day  arrived. 

I  wasn’t  the  only  one  summoned 
to  the  Beersheba  Traffic  Court  for 
8:30  that  morning.  There  were  men 
from  3II  walks  of  life,  with  attache 
cases  and  shopping  bags:  with  kipoi 
and  kefflvas.  Jews  and  Beduin 
together.  And  a  handful  of  women. 

It  was  crowded  and  stifling.  Peo¬ 
ple  shoved,  and  nearly  everybody 
smoked.  First.,  registration.  Then, 
with  luck,  a  sear  in  the  judge's  cham¬ 
ber.  Otherwise,  a  long  wait  out  in  the 
congested  hall. 

The- judge  kept  us  waiting.  Would 
it  be  the  infamous  Hanging  Judge,  or 
another?  Whatever  happened,  the 
state  coffers  would  swell. 

People  talk.  Friendships  strike  up 
over  the  inevitable  “What  are  you 


A  piece  of 
the  past 

By  SUSAN  BELLOS/Jeru  salem  Post  Reporter 


research  seriously.  They  feel  the 
threat  of  assimilation  so  urgently 
that  they  all  say:  yes.  yes.  more  and 
more  Jewish  education.  Fewer  peo¬ 
ple  have  asked:  why.  what  for.  and 
where's  it  going?" 

The  Research  Conference  will  be 
about  questions  such  as:  what  can  be 
learned ’from  the  past  in  Jewish 
education  and  what  can  Jewish 
education  learn  from  the  social  sci¬ 
ences.  particularly  educational 
psychology?  The  location  will  also 
be  of  some  relevance.  The  Melton 
Centre  has  SO  full-time  scholars 
specializing  in  Jewish  education  in 
the  Diaspora,  a  figure  unmatched 
by  any  other  university  department 


in  the  world.  Says  Chazan:  “We  will 
be  telling  them,  nicely  I  think,  that 
Israel  has  arrived  in  the  teaching  of 
Jewish  education  in  the  Diaspora.” 

Social  science  in  Jewish  education 
means  examining  question?,  such  us 
whether  Hebrew  language  teaching 
should  be  the  traditional  12-year 
spread  or  whether  it  can  be  learned 
better  by  intensive  study  within  few¬ 
er  years.  Perhaps  the  psychology  of 
character  development  w  ill  also  help 
indicate.  Chazan  suggests,  the  ace  at 
which  Diaspora  kids  are  most  recep¬ 
tive  to  Hebrew  and  Jewish  learning. 

THERE  WILL  BE  some  very  well- 
known  scholars  at  the  conference. 


Big  bucks  in 
Beersheba 

By  LIORA  MORIEL/Jenisalem  Post  Reporter 


here  for?”  First  timers  like  me  are 
assured  that  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
scenery  will  probably  return  again. 
And  again.  It’s  a  game,  and  what’s  a 
game  for  if  there’s  no  chance  of 
being  caught? 

Half  the  people  are  here  for 
speeding.  Some  weTe  clearly  un¬ 
lucky,  caught  going  61  km.  per  hour. 
One  notch  less  on  the  speedometer 
and  the  cops  would  have  had  to 
shrug  them  away  without  even  a 
warning.  Others  are  chronic  speed 
freaks  who  should  perhaps  ger 
together  and  set  up  a  facility  for 
racing  in  the  desert  rather  than  on 
the  highways,  which  are  dangerous 
enough,  usually,  within  the  speed 
limit. 

Then  there  are  the  peculiar 


oJTences.  A  Beduin,  for  example, 
apprehended  because  his  windshield 
was  so  muddy  and  dusty  that  it  made 
vision  nearly  impossible.  Someone 
recently  tried  to  explain  the  bad 
habits  of  Israeli  drivers  by.the  theory 
that  most  of  them  are  first- 
generation  drivers,  that  their  parents 
never  had  a  car. 

This  certainly  explains  the  cau¬ 
tious  driving  of  the  Beduin.  but  how 
can  it  explain  the  reckless  driving  of 
almost  everybody  else?  And  every¬ 
body  seems"  to  turn  into  and  out  of 
streets  as  if  by  afterthought,  without 
signalling.  Thats  what" makes  the 
traffic  policeman’s  job  so  easy  and 
the  process  so  lucrative. 

The  judge  enters,  not  the  Hanging 
Judge.  Relax.  Now  come  the  lawyers 
(you  can  take  a  lawyer  to  this  court. 
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RAN  DOM  ALI  A/Miriam  Arad 


WHATEVER  your  ulpan  teacher 
may  have  told  you,  Hebrew  is  a 
terrible  language.  Beautiful,  yes,  but 
$0  difficult,  so  full  of  traps  for  the 
unwary  and  the  wary,  that  even 
those  to  the  language  born  can’t 
open  their  mouths  without  sinning 
against  some  rule  or  other. 

A  major  reason  is  that  Hebrew 
words  won’t  stay  put.  Not  just  the 
verbs,  of  which  more  in  a  moment, 
but  the  nouns  as  well.  Togive  a  plain 
example,  bayii  is  a  house,  but  add 
the  preposition  “in”  and  it  become 
vayit  (i.e..  be  \  ay  if.  add  on  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  and  don’t  be  too  clever, 
because  then  it  reverts  to  bay  it  again: 
babeyit.  Likewise,  you  may  live  in 
Petah  Tikva.  bur  in  case  you  are 
asked.  you  should  say  you  live  be- 
jc:ak  tikva.  It's  enough  to  drive  one 
round  the  bend. 

.As  for  (he  Hebrew  verb,  it’s  as 


changeable  as  a  chameleon.  Worse, 
you  barely  recognize  it  under  its 
different  guises,  for  who  would  ever 
suspect  that  nafalti  and  eppol  are  one 
and  the  same  verb  -  to  fall  -  with 
only  a  change  of  tense? 

Don’t  feel  bad  about  it.  though: 
nine  out  of  10  sabras  haven’t  mas¬ 
tered  the  tenses  either.  They  mix  up 
the  present  nireh  (it  appears)  with 
the  past  nira\  they  don’t  know 
whether  gefilte  fish  is  dag  memula  or 
dag  memuleh.  and  invariably  get 
such  a  simple  form  as  "hell  catch" 
wrong,  sayingyfrfos  instead  of  yitpos 
to  a  man. 

CONFUSED?  Let’s  move  on  to  the 
question  of  gender,  which  is  a  holy 
mess.  It’s  all  very  well  to  be  told  thal 
-a  endings  are  feminine  and  the  rest 
masculine,  but  we  all  know  that  in 
real  life  it  just  ain't  so. 


NATURE  TOURS 

Foreign  Tourism  Department 


* 


Egypt 


Special  Toots 


8  days 

Cairo,  Luxor,  Aswan  and  Abu  Simbel 

July  1 1,  September  12  and  23.  Reduced  summer  rates. 


Or  maybe  it  is.  but  what’s  the  use. 
if  an  egg.  bairza.  receives  the  mascu¬ 
line  plural  to  make  it  baitzini  rather 
than  bairzot.  whereas  a  wall.  kir. 
which  any  sane  person  would  plural- 
ize  as  kirim.  becomes,  duvka.  kir 01. 
Why?  Kacha. 

It's  probably  also  kacha  that  the 
Hebrew  numbers  behave  just  the 
opposite  from  what  you’d  expect.  In 
their  case,  namely,  the  -a  ending  is 
invariably  masculine:  three  boys  are 
she/os/ia  yeladim.  I’m  sorry,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is.  Still,  if  you  do  say 
shalosh  yciadim.  you’ll  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  company  with  about  hall  the 
population  of  Israel. 

Finally,  there’s  rhis  curious  habit 
of  omitting  ail  vowels  in  print,  with 
the  result  that  quite  a  few  people  in 
Israel  have  two  names.  Knesset 
Member  Ehud  Olmert.  for  instance, 
is  sometimes  called  Olmert,  and 
sometimes  Ulmcrt.  On  this  point, 
dear  reader,  you  have  a  clear  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  native,  who  doesn’t 
know  to  this  day  whether  the  U.S. 
president  is  called  Reagan  or 
Reegan:  the  dictionary  Webster  or 
Wooster  and  the  new  jcl  plane 
Astra.  Istra.  or  even  Estera.  Re¬ 
duced  to  guessing,  (he  Israeli  seems 
on  the  whole  to  prefer  the  ”00"  to 
the  “oh”  sound,  which  is  why  they 
call  you  over  the  "intercoom’”  and 
risk  life  and  limb  tearing  about  on 
their  "Hoondas.” 

.Ah  well.  English  isn't  so  easy 
either,  but  ihui's  ior  another  time. 


7  days 

Tc  Use  High  Mountain  and  Sinai  coasts  with  camel  escort 
July  4  and  27,  August  22,  September  18,  October  12 
For  English  speaking  participants 

Call  us  and  we  will  forward  a  brochure  to  you. 


First  rat*,  experienced  guides,  full  iitncrat te>-  your  lime  used  to 
fuileit  advantage,  reliability  and  professionalism. 

Registration  and  additional  details: 

’Tel  Aviv.  3  ft  eh.  fiashfela.Tel.  03-375063 


$499 
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They  include  James  Coleman  of  ^he 

Univcrsitv  of  Chicago.  David  Cohen 
of  Harvard  and  Ane  Lewy  of'U 
Aviv  University .  Coleman,  a 

Jew  with  extensive  links  with  ^  • 

one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  educa- 
liona!  evaluation  in  the  u.b- 
Together  with  Cohen  and  Lewy.  ne 
will  be  taking  part  in  a  special  session 
on  evaluation  which  will  be  a  key 
issue  ;it  the  conference. 

Evaluation  is  education's  connec¬ 
tion  with  money  and  politics.  Crude¬ 
ly  .  people  with  money  want  to  know 
if  Jewish  schooling  pays  its  way- 
Does  it  stop  intermarriage?  Make 

people  go  to  synagogue?  Ensure  that 
a  child  knows  the  Four  Questions. 
Or  docs  it.  as  Barry  Chazan  would 
say.  "make  Judaism  part  of  your 
cuituralbaggage?" 

People  want  to  know  what  they 
are  laying  out  their  money  for.  but 
this  is"  awkward  in  the  mainstream 
Jewish  Dispora.  w-ith  its  infinite 
varieties  of  Jewish  life  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

In  the  interests  of  cost  efficiency . 
not  to  mention  social  science*,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  analysed  without  a 
specific  objective.  Lots  of  people. 
Chazan  says,  for  all  sorts  of  different 
reasons,  would  like  the  objectives  of 
today’s  Jewish  education  more  nar- 


like  any  other,  for  a  fee.)  They 
manage  invariably  to  get  a  defer¬ 
ment.  A  lesson  in  the  old  truths:  time 
is  money,  and  money  buys  time- 

1  met  a  man  the  other  day.  a  new 
Israeli,  who  recounted  an  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  traffic  court  in  Rehovot. 

It  took  him  four  hours  just  to  get 
registered,  then  another  few  to  get 
into  the  counroom.  In  the  end.  after 
a  lot  of  sweat,  he  was  given  a  small 
fine  and  sent  to  the  office  to  fix  uphis 
expired  papers.  He  then  found  out 
that  he  could  have  done  it  all  through 
the  mail. 

BUT  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  my  day 
in  court  for  the  world.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  court  in  the  land  w  here 
justice  is  meted  out  equitably  to  all. 
And  since  everybody  ends  up  being 
given  at  least  a  fine  to  pay.  the 
government  makes  a  mint.  Crime 
pays  -  for  the  collector. 

A  young  doctor,  one  of  the  leaders 
'  of  the  hunger  strike  at  Beersheba’s 
Soroka  hospital  last  year,  is  here, 
having  whizzed  past  a  police  car  on 
his  way  to  the  hospital  one  night. 
Hie  police  prosecutor  comes  up  with 
a  computerized  past,  showing  that 
the  doctor  has  been  caught  for  illegal 
driving  before. 

The  young  man  calmly  points  out 
to  the  judge  that,  at  age  13,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  driving  with  a 
licence  and  that,  in  any  case,  this  was 

gets, . 

a  fiqe  and  a  suspended  sentence. 


rowlv  defined.  Others  ask  whetherit 
isn’t 'rather  rude  to  weigh  and  mea- 

sure  out  the  Jewish  spirit 

The  plain  fact  is  that  pluralism  in 
Jewish  education  today  may  be  mak- 
inc  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity.  For 
even  if  any  kind  of  a  line  were  ever 
laid  down  at  any  gathering  of  Jewish 
educators,  nobody  could  ever  en¬ 
force  it.  As  Chazan  says;  ’There’s  . 
no  centralized  policy,  nobody  can  ,'J 
tell  a  Jew  in  Mexico  or  Montreal  how 
to  interpret  his  Jewishness.  Every 
Jew  can  and  does  make  his  own 
Shabbai.’* 

CHAZAN  is  wary  of  spelling  out  his 
ow  n  Jew  ishness.  The  closest  he  will 
sav  is.  "It's  an  *X\  a  thing,  a  world 
view  which  affects,  informs  and  en¬ 
riches  one's  life.  It  s  not  an  ideolo¬ 
gical  package.” 

"  What  this  conference  can  do.  Cha- 

zan  says,  is  to  provide  "good,  au¬ 
thentic  models."  which,  he  explains, 
are  examples  of  “good  schools  which 
teach  specific  things  such  as  Hebrew. 
Zionism  or  religion,  in  a  serious  way. 
This  means  schools  which  don’t  wa-  >  . 
ter  down." 

The  models  are  there  for  the  tak¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Jews  con¬ 
cerned  to  pick  their  own  categories > 
or  ideologies. 


A  youth,  one  month  on  the  road, 
tells  the  judge  it  was  wide  and  empty 
and.  therefore,  he  assumed  that  the 
speed  limit,  although  within  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  boundaries,  was  60.  The  police 
prosecutor  calmly  hands  the  robed* 
judge  a  photo  taken  at  the  scene, 
showing  parked  cars  and  even  vehi¬ 
cles  moving  along  the  road.  A  fine,  a 
suspension. 

By  the  time  my  turn  comes,  half 
my  arguments  are  forgotten  and  I'm 
almost  tempted  to  say  nothing.  But  I( 
rally  and  give  him  an  excerpt  fronts 
my  speech.  The  judge  says  he's 
taken  the  argument  into  considera¬ 
tion  -  the  prosecution,  after  ail.  has 
asked  for  a  fine  only  -  and  decides  on 
a  sum  that  is  neither  light  nor  severe. 
•An  expensive  warning. 

Happily,  my  argument  later 
helped  a  friend  lighten  his  sentence 
from  the  Hanging  Judge  at  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  appeal.  A  month  of 
mUuim  also  made  the  suspension  of 
his  licence  less  excruciating. 

Another  new  Israeli  who  has  had 
her  share  of  tickets  told  me  philo¬ 
sophically:  **I  love  it  when  I'm  stop¬ 
ped  because  I  learn  from  it.  I  never 
make  the  same  mistake  twice." 

The  only  side-effect  from  my  little 
lesson  is  that  now  I  pay  almost  as 
much  attention  to  the  speedometer 
as  to  the  road.  ^ 

But  what  a  small  price  for  such  a Si 
important,  unselfish  contribution  to 
,  ife general  welfare., the  bolstering  of 
the  hationaiScondffly! 


Children’s  Books 

•  toy  Feldheim  • 


Four  books  by  Yaffa  Ganz,  full  of  laughter,  love, 
Jewish  tradition,  and  Tora  lore. 

Wonderful  stories  for  the  Young  Reader  in  your  *j 
■  family.  Published  by  Feldheim. 


What  exciting  surprises  does 
Savta  Simcha  have  m  her 
bursting  Shabbos  bag? 
Adventure,  excitement,  and 
inevitably,  a  generous 
amount  of  simcha  and 
mitzvos  Hardcover.  84 
pages,  fully  illustrated  m 
beautiful  colour  IS  1920 


That  marvellous  old  lady 

from  Jerusalem  is  beck  with 

iH*?ther  tale*  Al  borne  in  the 
rttle  stone  house  on  Rimon 
Road.  Savta  Simcha  flies 
non-stop  through  96  pages 
of  wonderfu,  adventures. 
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Whose 

Country? 

The  Aliens  Bill  Reflects 
A  Larger  Identity  Crisis 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


I/IIU-  I  •  «<li!  • 


HOUSTON 

TAKEN  in  the  long  historical  sweep  of  things,  there 
is  perhaps  no  more  contradictory  theme  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  than  immigration.  Above  all,  the  United 
States  has  defined  itself  as  a  land  of  newcomers,  a 
refuge  for  the  downtrodden  and  persecuted.  It  has  wel¬ 
comed  wave  upon  wave  of  bedraggled  migrants,  if  only, 
sometimes,  because  their  labor  was  needed.  Indeed,  In 
the  case  of  one  large  immigrant  group  —  African  blacks 
—  the  trip  was  nearly  always  involuntary. 

But  periodically,  the  Anglo-Saxon  majority  has  re¬ 
belled  against  these  influxes,  fearful  that  the  American 
character,  however  defined,  was  being  somehow  perma¬ 
nently  altered  or  diluted  by  the  strange  newcomers. 

It  is  a  dialectic  that  has  never  been  far  from  the 
American  consciousness.  Nearly  two  centuries  before 
Senator  Pat  McCarren  complained  in  1952  that  the  United 
States  was  afflicted  with  "hard-core  indigestible  blocs*' 
that  could  leave  the  country  "overrun,  perverted,  con¬ 
taminated,  or  destroyed,"  George  Washington  remarked 
that,  except  for  “useful  mechanics,"  there  was  "no  need 
of  encouragement"  for  any  more  ethnically  different  im¬ 
migrants  to  the  unsettled  new  country. 

Last  week,  with  the  huddled  masses  grouped  not  only 
at  the  shores  and  borders  but  also  illegally  within  Amer¬ 
ican  cities.  Congress  made  the  latest  attempt  at  putting 
new  controls  on  immigration. 

The  rhetoric  included  none  of  the  racist  dogma  that 
governed  efforts  earlier  to  shut  out  Asians  and  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europeans.  Nonetheless,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  country  had  lost  control  of  its  bor¬ 
ders,  and,  by  extension,  its  very  identity. 

In  what  was  obviously  one  of  its  most  painful  and  re¬ 
luctant  acts  in  recent  years,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  narrowly  passed  —  the  vote  was  216  to  211  —  a  bill 
that  would  curb  the  influx  of  illegal  aliens  by  imposing 
sanctions  on  employers,  but  would  also  grant  amnesty  to 
those  who  entered  without  authority  before  1982. 

'I J  '  ‘The  Senate  previously  passed  a  similar  version  of  the 
so-called  SimpsOh-Mazzofi  bill,’ and 'now  the  two  houses 
must  try  to  reconcile  their  differences,  which  may  not  be 
easy.  In  effect,  the  House  version  shuts  the  back  door  to 
immigration  but  leaves  open  the  front  door  for  the  close 
relatives  of  Americans  and  for  refugees,  while  the  Senate 
version  would  place  a  numerical  cap  on  legal  immigra¬ 
tion  too. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  is  sure  to  have  profound  ef¬ 
fects  on  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  best  estimates — 
really  just  educated  guesses  —  put  the  number  of  illegal 
residents  at  six  million.  As  many  as  400,000  of  them  live  in 
the  Houston  metropolitan  area,  1  million  in  the  rest  of 
Texas,  2.1  million  in  California,  and  perhaps  1  million  or 


more  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  largest  number  are  Mexicans,  but  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  they  are  of  every  conceivable  origin  — 
Philippine,  Yugoslav,  Salvadoran,  Bangladeshi,  even 
British  and  Japanese.  The  anguish  in  Congress  reflects 
the  intractability  of  the  issue  and  all  the  contradictions  it 
underscores.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  the 
Brandeis  professor  of  American  Studies  who  was  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Congressionaily  created  Select  Com¬ 
mission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  the  bill 
reaffirms  the  abolition,  in  1965,  of  the  racial  and  ethnic 
quotas  implemented  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  pre¬ 
dominantly^  white  Anglo-Saxon  character.  ...  .  ...  ^  ^ 

Signs  of  Resentment  "  ’  *  *  v 

“This  is  not  the  xenophobia  of  the  eariy  1900’sdr  even  ■ 
the  1930's,"  he  said.  “The  United  States  has  become  a 
very  different  country.  It  not  only  celebrates  ethnic  iden¬ 
tity,  but  is  not  terribly  frightened  that  so  many  new  folks 
are  Asians  and  Latin  Americans.  The  problem  is  that  so 
many  have  come  in  outside  of  the  law." 

Still,  there  is  evidence  that  xenophobia — or  at  least  a 
fear  of  alien  influences — is  at  work.  In  Dade  County,  the 
Miami  area  of  Florida,  an  ordinance  prohibits  the  county 
from  transacting  business  in  any  language  but  English.  A 
move  is  afoot  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  estab¬ 


lishing  English  as  the  official  language.  And  the  Simps on- 
Mazzoli  bill  would  require  illegal  residents  given  am¬ 
nesty  to  speak  some  English  and  learn  some  American 
history  to  qualify  for  permanent  residence.  Resentment 
against  bilingual  education  and  signs  in  Spanish  has 
cropped  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But  more  strin¬ 
gent  control  of  immigrants  also  cuts  against  another 
grain  of  American  society  —  resentment  of  government 
intrusion.  Speaking  for  the  Population  Council  in  New 
York,  Charles  B.  Keely  contends  that  the  bill  says  less 
about  immigration  than  it  does  about  the  nation's  "rock- 
bottom  ambiguity"  toward  the  kind  of  government  con¬ 
trols  that* might  be  needed  to  achieve  true  control  of  the 
borders*;-  ~ 

Sinc^it  does  not  include  a  system  of  national  identity 
cardsrlftr.  Keely  said,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  lacks 
teeth.  That  is  a  tough  issue  for  an  Administration  pledged 
at  once  to  control  the  borders  and  to  get  government  out 
of  people’s  lives. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  extraordinarily  loose  defi¬ 
nition  of  who  is  an  American.  The  Constitution  confers 
citizenship  on  anybody  born  in  the  United  States.  Fur¬ 
ther,  existing  law  allows  close  relatives  of  American  resi¬ 
dents  to  immigrate. 

Few  other  industrialized  countries  offer  such  gener¬ 
ous  terms.  West  Germany,  for  example,  determines  citi- 
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zenship  by  parentage.  Children  of  Turkish  "guest  work¬ 
ers"  bom  in  Germany,  though  they  may  be  educated  in 
German  schools  and  speak  fluent  German,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  German  and  can  be  expelled  at  any  time.  Britain, 
too.  has  recently  tightened  its  definition  of  nationality  to 
limit  the  number  of  Hong  Kong  Chinese  and  other  holders 
of  British  passports  taking  up  residence  in  Britain. 

Even  i?  ail  illegal  immigration  could  be  cut  off,  the 
long-term  prospects  for  controlling  the  tide  are  not  good, 
in  the  view  of  many  experts.  This  is  because  the  law  en¬ 
courages  what  might  be  called  “chain  migration,'*, 
whereby  immigrants  who  have  established  residence,  as 
would  many  undsr  the  amnesty  provision,  can  bring  in 
their  relatives. 

What  has  mace  this  influx  all  the  more  apparent  is 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  American  fertility  is  nearly 
as  low  as  it  has  ever  beer.,  50  percent  below  the  peak  of 
the  baby  boom  25  years  ago.  This  means  that  an  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  American  population  growth,  particu¬ 
larly  in  big  cities,  is  coining  not  from  births  but  from  in- 
migration.  This  is  very  rapidly  changing  the  character  of 
places  like  Los  Angeles  and  Miami,  and  some  experts 
who  welcome  immigration  nonetheless  feel  that  some 
cap  on  legal  immigration  might  be  needed  lest  a  growing 
backlash  among  native-bom  Americans  results  in  more 
Draconian  restrictions. 


President’s  Ease  on  the  Road  Contrasts  With  His  Troubles  on  Capitol  Hill 


Light  Workouts  for  the  Reagan  Campaign 


Congress,  he  significantly  relaxed  the  conditions  he 
would  attach  to  hoi  ding  a  summit  meeting  with  Konstan¬ 
tin  U.  Chernenko,  the  Soviet  leader.  His  move  prompted  a 
tan  response  from  Mr.  MondeJe.  "3  intend  to  be  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  will  lead  us  toward  a  safer  world  from  the  first 


United  Ptmi  International 


President  Reagan  at  opening  of  the  International  Games  for  the  Disabled  In 
Uniondale,  LJ„  last  week. _ 


Had  he  directly  criticized  Democrats, 
his  re-election  campaign  might  have 
had  to  pay  for  the  trip. 

On  Long  Island,  Mr.  Reagan 
praised  the  courage  of  athletes  at  the 
International  Games  for  the  Dis¬ 
abled.  In  New  Jersey,  he  urged  teen¬ 
agers  to  avoid  the  temptations  of 
drags  and  alcohol.  On  July  4,  Mr. 
Reagan  plans  to  attend  a  Middle 
America  bash  at  the  stock  car  races 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  July  28 
he  will  help  open  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Los  Angeles.  But  after  that  he  will 
withdraw  for  his  annual  brush-clear¬ 
ing  vacation  in  Santa  Barbara,  and 
not  until  he  is  renominated  in  Dallas 
Aug.  23  does  he  plan  to  spend  even 
half  his  time  on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  at  Mr.  Reagan's 
campaign  headquarters,  everything 
is  proceeding  according  to  plan.  This 
weekend  marks  the  culmination  of  a 
810  million  “Reagan  Roundup”  voter 
registration  drive.  In  combination 
with  other  Republican  efforts,  the 
goal  is  to  add  four  million  new  voters 
to  the  rolls.  Edward  J.  Rollins,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign, 
predicted  that  there  would  be  enough 
new  Reagan  voters  to  offset  the 
Democratic  drive  that  has  concen¬ 
trated  especially  on  blacks. 

.  With  the  nomination  of  Walter  F. 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON 

0  the  road  again  and  an  a  roll.  President  Reagan 
came  out  last  week  in  favor  of  sportsmanship, 
sobriety  and  safe  streets.  With  each  passing 
week,  his  approval  ratings  seem  to  continue 
their  climb.  Senior  advisers  acknowledge  their  failure  to 
rid  Mr.  Reagan’s  re-election  organization  of  overconfi¬ 
dence.  On  Capitol  Hill,  however,  the  President  was  find¬ 
ing  the  road  somewhat  more  bumpy.  Most  of  his  military 
spending  program  for  fiscal  1985  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  but  only  after  Republican  allies  felt  It  necessary 
to  challenge  him  on  arms  control.  To  win  Democratic 
support  for  his  proposed  budget  cuts,  Mr.  Reagan  had  to 
accept  a  loss  of  some  election-year  goodies,  such  as  ex¬ 
tending  Individual  Retirement  Account  tax  breaks  to 
nonworking  spouses. 

For  all  the  political  and  legislative  combat  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Reagan  was  sticking  to  Us  generalized 
themes  that  appeared  tailored  to  make  Urn  sound,  to  the 
larger  audience  beyond  the  capital,  as  little  as  possible 
like  n  candidate  for  re-election.  At  a  conference  of  sher- 
iffsln  Hartford  last  week,  for  example,  Mr.  Reagan  de¬ 
nounced  " liberals”  for  blocking  his  anflerime  package. 


Mondale  virtually  assured,  Reagan  strategists  are  mak¬ 
ing  final  plans  for  the  race  they  had  been  anticipating  all 
year.  Mr.  Rollins  said  that  his  opinion  polls  show  Mr. 
Reagan  ahead  of  the  former  Vice  President  by  15  per¬ 
centage  points  nationwide.  More  significantly,  he  said 
the  President  is  beating  Mr.  Mondale  by  8  or  9  points  in 
the  major  industrial  states,  and  by  30  points  in  some 
Southern  states.  “We  don’t  anticipate  In  any  way,  shape 
or  form  that  that's  going  to  hold  for  the  fall  campaign,” 
Mr.  Rollins  said.  His  fear  seems  to  be  that  the  inevitable 
*  “Mandate  on  the  Rebound"  headlines  will  create  their 
own  momentum. 

Republican  and  Democratic  strategists  agree,  in 
fact,  tha:  the  President  performs  less  well  when  he  is  on 
the  defensive.  This  explains  why  Mr.  Reagan  is  busy  now 
tiying  to  set the  agenda  and  ignore  his  opposition.  It  ex¬ 
plains  also  why  Reagan  and  Mondale  aides  agree  that  de¬ 
bates  could  be  a  pivotal  factor  In  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Mandate  has  made  it  clear  that  he  wants  several 
debates  with  Mr.  Reagan.  The  President’s  political 
strategists  acknowledge  that  they  prefer  no  more  than 
two.  Such  a  timetable  would  give  the  President  time  to 
recover  from  what  his  aides  assume  will  be  an  aggressive 
performance  by  Mr.  Mondale.  “Let’s  face  it,  an  incum¬ 
bent  President  never  has  anyone  speak  harshly  to  him,” 
said  a  White  House  adviser.  He  said  that  Mr.  Mandate's 


best  hope  Is  to  figure  out  how  to  punch  at  the  President 
without  committing  16se-majest6  —  something  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  "There  you  go  again,  Mr.  President...." 

Dialogue  Under  Pressure 

According  to  current  thinking  around  the  White 
House,  the  November  outcome  could  hinge  in  part  on 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  can  duplicate  his  success  of  four 
years  ago  with  two  important  blocs  of  traditionally 
Democratic  voters  —  Southern  white  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholic  working-class  voters  in  the  Northeast 
and  Middle  West.  Both  groups  are  targets  of  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  appeals  to  the  work  ethic  and  religious  values. 

With  the  economy  robust,  perhaps  what  Reagan 
aides  fear  most  at  the  moment  is  the  so-called  “war  and 
peace"  issue.  The  President  has  thus  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  the  last  two  weeks  positioning  himself 
domestically  as  the  champion  of  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Under  pressure  from  Republican  members  of 


day  I  air.  in  office,"  he  said,  "and  not  from  the  first  day 
that  l  start  my  campaign  for  re-election.” 

At  times  ir.  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Reagan  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  negotiating  more  with  Capitol  Hill  on  arms 
control  than  with  Moscow.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
demand  fresh  proofs  of  Mr.  Reagan's  commitment  each 
time  they  vote  to  approve  new  funds  for  the  MX  missile. 
A  senior  Administration  official  asserted  last  week  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  bid  to  Mr.  Chernenko  was  sincere,  but  he 
acknowledged  it  was  a  byproduct  of  strictly  domestic 
political  concerns.  "What  else  is  new?"  he  asked.  "This 
Administration  is  pro-active  on  domestic  issues.  We 
really  know  how  to  set  the  domestic  agenda.  But  we’re 
strictly  reactive  when  it  comes  to  foreign  policy.” 

With  the  formal  beginning  of  the  election  campaign 
only  weeks  away,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  his  advisers 
say,  before  Mr.  Reagan  shifts  his  attention  from  the 
broad  themes  of  reassurance  ic  the  action-reaction  hurly- 
burly  that  may  very  well  determine  the  outcome. 


Funny  Thing  Keeps  Happening  3©  els©  teeoEsoafiiy 

sometime  after  November.  Most 


Washington 
HERE  it  went  again.  The  gross 
national  product  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  of  5.7  percent, 
the  Commerce  Department  said  last 
week  in  its  "flash"  report  for  April, 
May  and  June  —  not  the  3  or  4  per¬ 
cent  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  most  experts  had  expected. 

The  department  also  said  the  econ¬ 
omy  grew  at  a  rate  of  9.7  percent  in 
the  first  three  months  this  year,  cot 
the  7.2  it  first  reported,  nor  the  8.8 
percent  to  which  the  Administration 
revised  its  estimate  as  late-arriving 
figures  from  the  nation’s  stores  and 
factories  proved  ever  more  bullish. 

Inflation?  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  economists  promised  slightly 
rising  prices  this  year,  and  so  far 
they're  right.  The  rate  of  inflation 
dropped  from  4.9  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  to  3.9  In  the  second,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  gauge  in  the  flash  report, 
and  from  3.9  percent  to  2.8  percent  in 
another.  For  two  straight  months, 
April  and  May,  producer  prices 
stood  absolutely  still,  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  said,  and  consumer  prices 
increased  last  month  at  a  rate  of  only 
2.4  percent  “Things  are  even 
stronger  than  those  irresponsible 
supply-skiers  predicted,"  said  Paul 


Craig  Roberts  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  supply-sider  himself.  “It 
reflects  the  success  of  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts,”  the  economist  said. 

If  Congress  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  would  keep  clear,  more  growth 
and  resurgent  Government  revenues 
would  wipe  out  Federal  budget  defi¬ 
cits,  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Peters  might  be  hard  put  to 
find  many  colleagues  who  would 
agree  with  the  latter  asses  men.;,  but 
the  fact  remains  that,  overall,  no 
President  since  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  entered  a  re-election  cam¬ 
paign  with  more  felicitous  numbers. 
True,  growth  in  some  sectors  has 
slowed.  The  pace  of  new  housing  con¬ 
struction  dropped  10.5  percent  in 
May,  and  the  growth  of  retail  sales 
and  industrial  production  slowed 
then,  too.  But  the  Administration 
said  that  was  necessary  to  insure  a 
“sustainable”  expansion. 

It  may  continue  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  barring  a  prolonged  auto  in¬ 
dustry  strike,  a  precipitate  fall  of  the 
dollar,  an  Argentine  default  and  a 
run  on  the  banks  or  a  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  move  to  significantly  raise  in¬ 
terest  rates  —  any  of  which  coaid 
shatter  the  serenity  of  the  economy. 

However,  big  trouble  may  loom 


economists  don't  buy  Mr.  Roberts's 
theories  about  growth  and  deficits, 
and  they  see  more  symbol  than  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  deficit  “down  pay¬ 
ment”  proposals  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Without  a  real  assault  on  the 
deficit,  they  say,  higher  interest, 
higher  inflation  and  the  worst  reces¬ 
sion  in  a  generation  could  move  in  to 
burv  the  recovery. 

—  PETER  T.KILBORN 
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In  recent  years,  keynote  speakers 
at  Democratic  national  conventions 
have  generally  failed  to  parlay  that 
exposure  into  bigger  things.  Gover¬ 
nor  r  ;omo  of  New  York,  widely  re¬ 
garded  as  a  man  with  ambitions  that 
reach  beyond  the  state  line,  may 
think  he’ll  be  the  exception. 

Last  week.  Charles  T.  Manatt. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  announced  that  on 
July  Id  the  Governor  —  who  had 
said,  sort  of,  that  he  didn't  want  to 
make  the  opening-night  address  — 
would  in  fact  be  the  keynoter  in  San 
Francisco.  Party  officials  said  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Cuomo  reflected  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  skills  as  a  speaker,  his 
position  as  a  leading  Italian- Amer¬ 
ican  and  New  York's  standing  as  the 
state  with  the  second-largest  number 
of  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Cuomo,  the 
first  New  Yorker  selected  as  key¬ 
noter  since  1916.  noted:  “I  doubt  if  I 
were  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  this  would  happen." 

Aides  said  that  Walter  F.  Mondale 
first  popped  the  question  in  a  phone 
conversation  on  June  12.  Mr.  Cuomo, 
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The  New  'York  Times.' Paul  Hcaelrca 

Governor  Cuomo,  right,  with 
Charles  T.  Manatt  last  week. 


who  earlier  in  Ehe  year  wrote  Mr. 
Manatt  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  the 
keynoter,  accepted  last  week.  What 
Mr.  Cuomo  might  have  said  some¬ 
what  more  unequivocally  no  to  was 
an  offer  to  join  Mr.  Mondale's  stable 
of  prospective  running  mates. 

Tom  Bradley,  who  in  1973  became 
the  first  black  mayor  of  Los  Angeles 
and  ias:  week  the  first  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  No.  2‘s  to  come  calling,  spent 
three  and  a  naif  hours  at  Mr.  Mon- 
dale's  home  in  North  Oaks,  Minn. 
Mr  Smtiiey  and  Mr.  Mondaie 
denied  charges  raised  by  the  Rev. 
J  iste  Jacksor.  and  some  Republi¬ 
cans  that  the  former  Vice  President, 
was  staging  a  kind  of  minorities  pa¬ 
rade  to  generate  publicity. 

Texas  Senator  Ltcyd  Bentsen  and 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Dianne  Feir.- 
steir  were  visiting  North  Oaks  yes¬ 
terday.  Mondale  aides  said  the 
names  of  jther  contenders  would  be 
announced  soon. 

Ssrcsfe  Finishes 

l 

After  two  weeks  in  the  trenches, 
the  Senate  last  week  finished  work 
on  ihe  Administration's  1SS5  military 
shopping  list. 

Tne  Senate’s  bottom  line  —  $299 
billion  —  wasn't  far  from  the  House’s 
figure,  bu:  there  were  differences 
aplenty  in  the  fine  print.  Consequent¬ 
ly.  mootings  of  a  committee  that 
wouid  try  to  resolve  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate's  authorization  bill 
and  the  House's  $292  billion  version 
were  expected  to  be  marked  by  con¬ 
siderable  oratorical  shot  and  shell. 

The  MX  strategic  nuclear  missile 
seemed  certain  to  be  a  tough  one.  By 
s  cr.e-vote  margin  —  provided  by 
Vice  President  Bush  —  the  Senate 
approved  spending  52.62  billion  cm  21 
missiles.  13  fever  than  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  asked  for  is  its  $313  billion 
overall  defense  request.  The  House 
approved  IS  missiles  and  said  re¬ 
lease  o?  the  funds  could  be  triggered 
only  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
shat  would  come  next  April. 

The  Senate  approved  deployment 
of  sea-based  nuclear-tipped  cruise 
missiles:  tbs  House  voted  to  delay 
deployment  until  late  next  year  and 
further  required  that,  among  other 
things,  the  White  House  would  have 
to  report  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
sent  comparable  weapons  to  sea. 

Otherwise  on  the  Kill  last  week: 

■s*  The  Senate  agreed  to  avoid  de¬ 
bating  whether  companies  that  file 
for  bsnltrupiey  should  be  allowed  to 
dissolve  union  contracts,  and  went 
on  to  approve  broad  changes  in  the 
bankruptcy  laws.  Conferees  quickly 


settled  in  to  attempt  to  make  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  mesh  with  House  legislation 
enacted  in  March. 

Congress  has  been  attempting  to 
reorganize  the  system  since  1982. 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
bankruptcy  courts  had  to  be  given 
greater  independence  or  else  be 
dosed  down.  The  debate  was  further 
complicated  in  February.- when  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  company  filing  for 
bankruptcy  could  abandon  labor  con¬ 
tracts.  President  Reagan  last  week 
signed  an  emergency  extension  al¬ 
lowing  the  Federal  bankruptcy  sys¬ 
tem  to  operate  until  this  Wednesday. 

•  The  House  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Official  Conduct  recom¬ 
mended  a  reprimand  for  Represent¬ 
ative  George  Hansen  for  failing  to  re¬ 
veal  details  of  his  personal  financial 
affairs.  Mr.  Hansen,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  in  April  on  four  felony  charges 
connected  to  his  financial  records, 
denied  any  wrongdoing. 

Jobs  Program 
Is  Bogged  Down 

With  Congress  poised  for  a  dash 
for  the  exits,  100,900  low-income 
youths  were  facing  the  possibility  of 
a  continued  unwanted  holiday.  A 
Federally  underwritten  summer  em¬ 
ployment  program  might  not  have 
jobs  for  them  unless  the  House  and 
Senate  clear  a  up  a  legislative  dead¬ 
lock  before  the  start  of  the  July  4th 
recess  late  this  week. 

At  issue  is  a  $1.1  billion  supplemen¬ 
tal  appropriations  bill  that  includes 
$21  million  in  emergency  aid  for 
Nicaraguan  rebels  —  the  sticking 
point  —  and  funds  for  an  array  of  do¬ 
mestic  programs.  In  addition  to  $100 
million  that  would  be  added  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  jobs-for-youths  program,  the 
bill  wouid  provide  assistance  for 
pregnant  women  and  nursing  moth¬ 
ers  and  pay  for  child-nutrition  pro¬ 
grams  and  food  shipments  to 
drought-stricken  African  countries. 

Eariy  in  the  week.  Senate  majority 
leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  not 
especially  eager  to  give  the  Demo¬ 
crats  opportunities  to  pound  his 
party  with  the  "fairness”  issue,  pro¬ 
posed  separating  money  for  the 
Nicaraguan  operation  from  the  bill, 
which  the  Senate  is  due  to  take  up 
tomorrow.  But  President  Reagan  let 
it  be  known  that  he  didn't  care  for 
that  approach.  "We  want  the  entire 
legislation,”  an  Administration 
spokesman  said  at  midweek.  “We 
want  the  package  as  it  stands.” 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill 
Jr.  charged  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  of¬ 
fered  up  a  "new  proof  of  his  unfair¬ 
ness."  He  continued:  “There  are  44 
percent  of  the  youth  of  America, 
particularly  minorities,  who  are  not 
employed  and  it  could  be  more  costly 
for  us  not  to  have  them  employed.” 
Late  in  the  week,  there  were  reports 
that  the  White  House  might  after  all 
drop  its  insistence  on  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  on  aid  for  Nicaraguan  rebels. 


For  Costrail 

Despite  warnings  that  Conrail 
could  be  derailed  by  a  national  reces¬ 
sion.  14  potential  buyers  have  filed 
bids  for  the  line  formed  in  1976  from 
the  financial  wreckage  of  the  Penn 
Central  and  five  other  railroads. 

Conrail.  short  for  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation,  is  iargely  owned 
by  the  Government  and  hauis  freight 
along  14,200  miles  of  track,  most  of  it 
in  the  Northeast.  Transportation  De¬ 
partment  officials  said  the  bidders 
meeting  last  week’s  deadline  in¬ 
cluded  such  companies  as  Citicorp 
and  a  few  individual  investors, 
among  them  Kenneth  Perryman,  a 
Los  Angeles  investor,  and  Arthur  £. 
Imperatore,  a  New  Jersey  trucker. 
Three  other  railroads  —  die  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation.  Guilford 
Transportation  Industries  and  the 
CSX  Corporation  —  also  bid.  So  did 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  As¬ 
sociation.  representing  Gonrail’s 
union  workers.  Most  offers  involved 
combinations  of  cash  and  Conran's 
unused  investment  tax  credits. 

The  winning  bidder  won't  be  an¬ 
nounced  until  after  an  extensive 
study  by  the  department  and  then 
Congress  has  to  be  consulted  on  the 
sale.  "We  have  a  lot  of  questions 
about  some  cf  the  offers,"  James  H. 
Burnley,  Deputy  Secretary  of  T rans- 
po nation,  told  a  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee  last  week.  Capitol  Hill  is  certain 
to  have  still  more  o.uesticns;  some 
Congressmen  have  criticized  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  decision  to  sell  Con¬ 
rail.  which  had  come  highballing 
back  to  the  point  cf  earning  more 
than  $313  million  last  year.  Altogeth¬ 
er,  the  Government  has  spent  $3.2 
billion  on  locomotives,  freight  cars 
and  roadbed  improvements. 

Michael  Wright, 
Katherine  Roberts 
sad  Caroline  Band  Herron 


A  Correction 

An  article  in  The  Week  in  Review 
on  June  10  incorrectly  described  the 
position  that  Ckariee  Hoyt,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minneapolis  City  Council, 
has  Cohen  on  the  equal  rights  amend¬ 
ment.  She  supports  the  amendment. 


Platform  Is  Very  Much  Mondale's,  Give  or  Take  &  Few  Plonks 
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Visions  of  the  Future  Yield 
T o  Politics  of  the  Moment 


By  WARREN  WEAVER  Jr. 


WASHINGTON  —  Every  four  years  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  leaders  of  both  political  patties  claim 
for  their  respective  platforms  a  significance  and 
vitality  that  is  very  difficult  to  detect,  even  in 
trace  quantities,  during  the  other  47  months  of. 
the  quadrennium.  While  the  platform  is  being 
written  and  fiercely  debated  in  committee  and  on 
the  convention  floor,  it  seems  briefly  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  candidates  and  the  prize.  Then  it 
promptly  fades  from  political  consideration. 

This  sudden  surge  of  issue  popularity  is  partly 
a  question  of  timing;  there  is  an  election-year 
gap  between  the  end  of  the  Presidential  pri¬ 
maries  and  the  first  convention,  and  the  politi¬ 


cians  and  reporters  have  to  have  something  to 
analyze  during  late  June  and  early  July.  There  is 
also  a  common  guilt  feeling  among  both  groups 
about  ignoring  the  issues  in  campaigns  in  favor 
of  personalities  and  polls;  treating  the  platform 
seriously  makes  them  feel  better  about  this,  at 
least  temporarily. 

-  -  .Last  week,  -the  Democrat^  Were 
platform  drafts-,  first  in  a  theereticaU^Bm{Hi«fc- 
and  effirieni  subcommitteei  of  15  ap<£3ran  in  a  . 
demonstrably  unwieldy*  full  bommfiKSe^t84.  By 
the  end  of  the  weekend,  they  hoped  to  agree  on  a 
platform  to  submit  to  the  July  convention. 

Is  this  platform,  painstakingly  stitched  to¬ 
gether  from  old  and  new  party  dreams,  going  to 
say  much  about  the  exhausting  primary  competi¬ 
tion  of  1984,  the  winner  and  those  who  fell  by  the 


wayside  and  the  ideas  they 

Not  likely.  Instead^t^  drafth^  re3^^s 

ittSKsss-zr- 

firmly  control  the  **£  £%££<£' Hat 

■fcE.taK5  Hale.  H  any  of  it  wiU 

tiores  with  which  Mr.  Mondale  «s  not  fimdamen- 

“Ks rffiEfflSS 

became  so  restive  last  week  that  hej^acaBon 
his  two  lonely  drafting  committee  members, 
spurring  them  to  press  his  projasals  But  mere 
Sere  no  Mondale  or  Hart  votes  tor  *rae 
and  the  Jackson  strength  alone  is  too  small  to. 
force  them  onto  the  convention  floor. 

Midway  in  the  platform  writing,  the  Han  peo¬ 
ple  professed  to  be  very  pleased  with  their  sue- 
cess.  Their  spokesman,  Representative  Timothy 
E.  Wirth  of  Colorado,  said  they  "got  along  quite 
famously”  with  the  Mondale  majority. 

The  Hart  forces  lost  a  few  planks  in  the  early 
maneuvering  —  a  pet  project  of  the  Senator  s  for 
retraining  unemployed  workers  and  a  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  land  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  —  but 
his  lieutenants  did  not  seem  disposed  to  carry  the 
disputes  to  the  convention  floor.  Mr.  Jackson,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  disposed  to  bring  the 
issue  of  run-off  primaries,  which  he  regards  as 
discriminatory,  to  the  floor,  but  he  may  lack  the 
necessary  votes  to  get  it  there  under  the  conven¬ 
tion  rules. 

An  Expanding  Draft 

Brevity  became  a  victim  of  accommodation, 
as  is  usuaiiy  true  in  platform  drafting.  "When  in 
doubt,  include”  is  the  governing  rule  for  candi¬ 
dates.  like  Mr.  Mondaie,  who  control  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  are  anxious  to  preserve  unity.  The  origi¬ 
nal  committee  draft,  estimated  between  20,000 
and  25,000  words  when  the.  week  began,  had 
.  swelled  by  perhaps  another  10,000  words  of  Hart 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Jackson  prose. 

Although  still  in  amendment  stage,  the  basic 
platform  contained  just  what  is  expected  in  a 
Democratic  platform  these  days:  detailed  at¬ 
tacks  on  President  Reagan  and  his  policies, 
promises  to  slow  increases  in  defense  spending 
but  not  actually  cut  back,  enthusiastic  support 
for  a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze,  continued  support 
for  legalized  abortion  without  ever  mentioning 
the  word,  harsh  warnings  of  Soviet  unreliability 
coupled  with  calls  for  renewed  arms  control,  con¬ 
siderable  caution  in  recommending  high  Federal 
spending. 

AH  this  took  shape  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Representative  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  of  Queens.  . 
chairman  of  the  overall  committee.  The  feet  that 
she  is  a  potential  Vice  Presidential  candidate  ;  . 
was  not  lost  on  anyone.  Eariy  in  the  proceedings 
she  confessed  "Superwoman  I’m  not,”  but  ran  V 
the  talky  platform  show  with  a  firm  band. 

The  Republicans,  meanwhile,  do  notfeeT com- 
,  pelled  to  appear  so  small-D  ■democratic-.  abo^:  " 
nttbeir platform -wSnch 1  wii]  not-go to  the  convent' 

.’  tion  floor  until  late  August.  instead  of  the  tradi  ¬ 
tional  hearings' around  dre  country,  they  tofreixtir-^ 
ply  holding  closed-door  drafting  sessions,,  frankly  -  : . 
conceding  that  all  the  input  they  need  is  .the 
record  of  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  • 
views  of  its  leader.  This  process  has  produced  a 
few  audible  grumbles  but  seems  unlikely  to  ruffle 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  Dallas  convention. 
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Trip  to  Cuba  Underlines  Candidates' Differences 


W'i 
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Jackson  Trying  Friendlier  Persuasion 


By  GERALD  M.  BOYD 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  last 
week  called  a  halt  of  sorts  to  his  running  dispute 
with  Democratic  officials  over  party  rules.  Then, 
having  made  a  gesture  toward  peace  with  his 
rivals  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion,  he  took  off  on  a  "fact-finding  mission”  to  in¬ 
vestigate  an  "escalation  of  war  activities”  in 
Central  America. 

Adopting  a  conciliatory  tone,  Mr.  Jackson  said 
he  would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  nominating  con¬ 
vention  on  whether  he  should  be  awarded  dele¬ 
gates  in  closer  proportion  to  the  21  percent  of  the 
vote  he  received  in  the  primaries  and  caucuses 
(he  :s  expected  to  wind  up  with  7  to  9  percent) . 

He  also  said  he  would  back  the  convention’s 
nominee  whether  it  be  Waiter  F.  Mondaie  or 
Senator  Gary  Hart.  Addressing  a  convention  of 
the  National  Baptist  Congress  in  Gary.  Ind.,  he 
calied  his  rivals  "decent  men”  with  "humane  in¬ 
stincts." 

Bu:  even  as  he  prepared  for  his  flight  by  char¬ 
tered  jet  to  Panama  City  yesterday,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  dearly  not  leaving  the  campaign  trail.  Stop¬ 
ping  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  address  a  convention  of 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  — 
he  was  the  only  candidate  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  do  so  —  he  made  yet  another  bid  to  add  more 
Hispanic  voters  to  his  "rainbow  coalition.” 

The  president  of  the  organization,  Mario  Oble- 
co,  who  joined  Mr.  Jackson  on  his  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  tour,  introduced  the  candidate  as  a  “free¬ 
dom  fighter  for  ail  Americans."  Mr.  Oimeda's 
immediate  predecessor,  Tony  Bonilla,  called  on 
the  organization’s  100.000  members  to  "support 
the  man  who  has  stood  with  us—  Jesse  Jackson ” 

That  brought  rousing  cheers  in  El  Paso,  but 
was  not  likely  to  carry  much  weight  at  the  Demo* 
era  tic  convention  in  San  Francisco,  even  though 
Mr.  Obiedo  said  his  group  would  pressure  Mexi¬ 
can- American  delegates  to  witboid  their  votes 
from  Mr.  Mondaie  on  the  first  ballot  and  cast 
them  instead  for  Mr.  Jackson. 

Meanwhile,  a  House  Democratic  Caucus  com¬ 


mittee  appointed  to  study  Mr.  Jackson’s  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  fairness  of  party  rules  agreed 
that  some  changes  might  be  in  order,  but  not  this 
year.  Mr.  Jackson  took  the  news  calmly,  praising 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  and  Its  chairman. 
Representative  Morris  K.  Udafl  of  Arizona,  as 
"earnest.” 

If  he  lost  a  battle  in  a  Washington  committee 
room,  Mr.  Jackson  clearly  was  hoping  to  win 
Something  in  Central  America.  The  agenda  for 
his  five-day  tour  included  an  address  on  Cuban 
television  and  meetings  with  Fidel  Castro  and 
President  Jos6  Napoledn  Dunne  of  El  Salvador. 
He  was  also  expected  to  meet  with  SandJnista  of¬ 
ficials  in  Nicaragua  and  with  representatives  of 
the  Contadora  group — Colombia.  Mexico.  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  Venezuela  —  in  Panama  City. 

‘Hypocrisy*  Theme 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  trip  would  underscore 
what  he  said  was  a  major  difference  between  his 
politics  and  those  of  Mr.  Mondaie  and  Senator 
Hart  —  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  and  negotiate 
in  settings  that  might  not  be  politically  popular. 
As  an  example,  he  mentioned  Syria,  which  he  vis¬ 
ited  in  December  to  secure  the  release  of  Lieut. 
Robert  Goodman,  a  Navy  aviator  who  was  shot 
down  over  Lebanon. 

The  trip  will  also  underscore  one  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  themes  —  the  "hypocrisy”  of  the  United 
States  having  fell  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  but  not  with  Cuba.  He 
was  expected  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Castro  to  change 
his  mind  about  Cuba's  boycott  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  and.  at  the  behest  of  Cuban  exile 
groups  in  America,  to  inquire  about  Cuban  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  is  out  of  the  country,  his 
delegates  on  the  Democratic  platform  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  instructed  to  continue  to  "fight  for 


the  principles  the  campaign  has  stood  for."  said 
Ron  Walters,  a  Jackson  aide.  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
attacked  Mr.  Mondaie  as  recently  as  Tuesday  in 
a  Philadelphia  meeting,  said  hrs  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  did  not  mean  he  was  getting  "amnesia  over 
the  questions  of  fairness  and  justice." 

For  now,  however,  he  intends  to  press  Mr. 
Mondaie.  whose  supporters  dominate  the  plat¬ 
form  committee,  for  concessions  on  planks  deal¬ 
ing  with  issues  including  jobs  and  foreign  policy. 
Bui.  in  a  move  that  doubtless  brought  some  relief 
in  the  Mondaie  camp,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
expected  “to  lose  some  battles  in  San  Francis¬ 
co."  Until  his  peacemaking  gestures,  party  lead¬ 
ers  had  been  worried  that  he  might  disrupt  the 
convention  or  be  less  than  enthusiastic  in  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  nominee. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  aides  say  that  or.  the  heels  of  his 
unexpectedly  strong  showing  in  the  primaries, 
Mr.  Mondaie  will  nave  to  make  concessions 
Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  of  Gary,  Mr.  Jackson’s 
national  campaign  manager,  reiterated  Mr. 
Jackson’s  oft-spoken  admonishment  that  party 
unity  still  depended  on  party  justice. 
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A  Plot  to  Kill 
U.S.  Envoy 


which  filled  Caixas  prison  with  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Salazar-Caetano  dicta¬ 
torship. 


In  El  Salvador 

Pew  people  realized  until  last 
week  the  extent  of  rightist  resent¬ 
ment  over  the  defeat  of  Roberto 
d’Aubuisson  by  Jos£  Napoledn 
Duarte,  the  Christian  Democratic 
moderate,  in  E,  Salvador's  presiden¬ 
tial  election.  But  now  an  Administra¬ 
tion  official  in  Washington  and  two 
sources  in  HI  Salvador  have  said  that 
American  intelligence  uncovered  a 
plot  last  month  by  Mr.  d'Aubuisson's 
political  associates  against  the  life  of 
United  States  Ambassador  Thomas 
R.  Pickering  shortly  after  Mr. 
Duarte's  victory.  Mr.  d’Aubuisson’s 
persona]  role  was  unclear. 

The  sources  said  the  d’Aubuisson 
group  .was  enraged  by  revelations 
that  the  C.I.A.  had  helped  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats.  A  demand  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Jesse  Helms,  the  conservative 
Republican  from  North  Carolina,  for 
Mr.  Pickering’s  recall  reportedly 
fueled  the  anger  in  Mr.  d'Aubuis¬ 
son's  party,  the  National  Republican 
Alliance.  Mr.  Helms,  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  d’Aubuisson,  called  the  plot 
story  “an  absolute  falsehood,”  al¬ 
though  he  was  reported  to  have 
apologized  to  President  Reagan  for 
problems  he  mi£i£  have  caused  by 
his  public  complaints  about  the  Am¬ 
bassador.  Washington  was  said  to 
have  dispatched  a  veteran  trouble 
shooter,  Gen.  Vernon  Walters,  a  for¬ 
mer  deputy  director  of  the  C.I.A.,  to 
warn  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  of  “serious 
consequences”  if  the  plot  went 
through.  For  unclear  reasons,  the 
State  Department  offered  Mr.  d’Au¬ 
buisson  a  visa  to  the  United  State  and 
he  was  said  to  have  used  it. 

Since  his  election,  Mr.  Duarte  has 
been  moving  cautiously  to  remove 
some  of  the  right  wing's  teeth  and 
create  a  props-  atmosphere  for  the 
dialogue  he  has  promised  with  the 
leftist  rebels.  One  measure  has  been 
to  shake  up  the  country’s  most 
feared  fence,  the  Treasury  Police. 
Last  week,  CoL  Rinakto  Golcher,  its 
newhead,  confirmed  the  worst  suspi¬ 
cions  p(  human .  tights,  advocates: . . 
The2,OO0-man  force,  in  particular  its 
intelligence  unit  -known  as  S-2,  had 
indeed  been  committing  political 
murders  and  other  abuses.  S-2, 
which  the  colonel  described  as  “a 
camp  within  a  camp,”  ha.q  been  abol¬ 
ished  to  meet  Mr.  Duarte’s  promise 
to  end  the  right-wing  death  squads. 

Critics  of  El  Salvador’s  human 
rights  record  were  also  somewhat 
mollified  by  the  30-year  prison  sen¬ 
tences  meted  out  last  week  to  five 
former  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
National  Guard  for  the  murder  of 
four  American  churcbwomen  in 
1980.  The  question  of  who  ordered  the 
murders  remained,  however,  as  did 
another  unresolved  case.  The  Amer¬ 
ica  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  said 
that  it  would  now  push  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  those  responsible  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  in  1981  of  two  American  advisers 
on  land  reform.  _ 

Battle  Over  Role 

In  Washington,  the  effort  to  limit 
the  American  rote  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  continued.  The  Senate  gave  a 
boost  to  the  Administration  last 


Path  to  Summit 
Seems  Blocked 

The  White  House  last  week  was 
still  talking  hopefully  of  a  meeting 
with  Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  the 
Soviet  leader,  and  President  Reagan 
said  he  didn't  think  the  latest  Soviet 
“nyec”  was  final.  But  Leonid  M. 
Zamyatin,  the  Kremlin  spokesman 
who  excited  Washington  10  days  ago 
by  raising  the  possibility  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  tacked  the  other  way  last  week. 
The  United  States,  Mr.  Zamyatin 
said,  had  not  changed  Its  positions  in 
a  way  that  would  mean  “the  question 
of  the  meeting  is  being  raised  by  It 
seriously."  Mr.  Reagan,  again  men¬ 
tioning  “the  tragedy  of  the  K.A.L. 
flight  007  and  the  plight  of  Andrei  Sa¬ 
kharov,”  blamed  the  Russians  for 
being  difficult. 

The  Sakharov  case  also  came  up  in 
Moscow.  French  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  reminded  Mr.  Chernenko 
of  worldwide  interest  In  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Sakhrarov,  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner,  who  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  last  month  to  protest  the  au¬ 
thorities'  treatment  of  his  ailing 
wife.  At  an  official  banquet  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  Mr.  Mitterrand  also 
criticized  Soviet  involvement  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and.  Cambodia  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  limiting  liberty  “as  hap- 


President  Francois  Mitterrand  in 
Moscow  last  week. 


period  in  1981,”  a  reference  to  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Mitterrand's  talks  with  Mr. 
Chernenko  and  Foreign  Minister  An¬ 
drei  A-  Gromyko  were  described  as 
“frank  and  businesslike,”  the  diplo¬ 
matic  phrase  for  going  nowhere.  Mr. 
Chernenko  was  frank,  too.  “Those 
who  are  trying  to  give  us  advice  in 
respect  to  human  rights,”  he  said, 
“can  only  cause  an  ironic  smile 
here.” 


week  by  rejecting  a  House-backed 
move  to  curtail  military  involve* 
meat  By  63  to  31,  the  Repubb'can- 
controlled  Senate  defeated  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Massachusetts  to  require 
prior  Congressional  approval  for  the 
use  of  American  personnel  in  combat 
in  or  over  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  Although  the  Administration 
has  denied  any  intention  to  send 
troops  into  combat,  it  does  not  wish 
to  have  its  hands  tied- 

Portuguese  Hero 
Held  by  Police 

Maj-  Otelo  Saraiva  de  Carvalho 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Revolution  of  April  2S,  1974.  A 
year  later  he  was  a  general  in  charge 
of  internal  security  and  a  member  of 
a  leftist  triumvirate  that  ruled  brief¬ 
ly.  Last  week,  as  a  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel,  he  was  in  Caixas  prison  outside 
Lisbon,  erne  of  42  people  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  belonging  to  an  urban 
guerrilla  group. 

The  outspoken  ami  flamboyant 
officer,  who  has  long  been  involved 
in  far-left  politics  and  twice  ran  un¬ 
successfully  for  President,  was 
caught  in  a  series  of  police  raids 
against  a  shadowy  group  known  as 
the  Popular  Forces  of  the  25th  of 
April,  which  has  claimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  bombings,  bank  robberies 
and  WUmgs  since  1980.  Weapons,  ex- 
pkstyes  and  money  were  found  in 
what  was  described  as  the  biggest 
police  operation  since  the  revohaion- 

The  Socialist-led  Government  of 
Prime  Minister  Mario  Soares  has 
also  been  showing  concern  for  its  se¬ 
curity  by  sponsoring  two  Mila  to  or¬ 
ganize  as  y  intelligence-gathering 
service  and  give  the  police  greater 
powers  to  cranbat  sabvertfon.  Both 
bills  have  aroused  opposition,  from 
some  Socialists. among  others,  be¬ 
cause  .they;  raised  memories  of  the 
hated  secret  police,  known  as  PIDE, 


European  Voters 
In  a  Sour  Mood 

Most  parties  in  power  did  poorly 
last  week  in  elections  for  the  10  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries’  European 
Parliament.  But  voter  turnouts  were 
relatively  low  and  the  losses  seemed 
psychological  in  the  main.  The  Par¬ 
liament,  in  Strasbourg,  France,  is  a 
talking  shop  with  few  powers 

Except  in  Greece,  where  Prime 
Minister  Andreas  Papandreou’s  So¬ 
cialists  held  their  ground,  the  incum¬ 
bents,  notably,  in  West  Germany, 
Italy  and  France,  suffered.  In 
France,  the  center-right  oppositon 
got  42.9  percent,  far  ahead  of  Prime 
Minister  Francois  Mitterrand’s  So* 
dalists,  with  20.8  percent.  The  Com¬ 
munists  dropped  to  11.3  percent, 
their  worst  Showing  in  a  national 
election  in  50  years,  addle  the  ex¬ 
treme  right-wing  National  Front 
Party  came  in  a  strong  fourth. 

In  West  Germany,  the  Free  Demo¬ 
crats  wot  no  seats,  further  diminish¬ 
ing  their  chances  of  remaining  In 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  coalition. 
The  Greens,  the  ecology  and  antinu¬ 
clear  party,  got  8.2.  percent,  a  new 
high  for  them.  In  Italy,  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  buoyed  by  sympathy  votes 
after  the  death  of  their  leader,  En¬ 
rico  Bezfinguer,  received  33-3  per¬ 
cent,  slightly  ahead  of  the  Christian 
Democrats  for  the  first  time. 

Most  analysts  thought  the  patterns 
would  be  different  when  voters  were 
charged  with  selecting  members  of 
botfies  that  really  govern. 

There  was  dearly  disenchantment 

with  the  Common  Market,  which  has 

bogged  down  in  arguments  over 
budgets  and  farm  prices.  That,  said 
Gaston  Thom,  the  President  of  the 
Common  Market’s  executive  com¬ 
mission,  was  “very  bad  for  democ¬ 
racy,  very  bad  for  the  Parliament, 
very  bad  for  us.” 


NUfMrtdn 
and  Beery  Chrigar 
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Senate  Move  to  Cut  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  Was  Beaten  Last  Week 


WoodSa  Cflrrp  '  Leif  Skoagfors 


Nudging  NATO  Is  a  Touchy  Issue 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  For  President  Reagan,  just 
back  from  celebrating  allied  solidarity  at  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Normandy  invasion,  it  was 
embarrassing  last  week  to  have  to  beat  back  a 
move  in  the  Senate  that  would  have  reduced 
American  troops  in  Europe  unless  the  West  Euro¬ 
peans  did  more  in  their  own  defense.  The  meas¬ 
ure’s  sponsors  wanted  to  strengthen  NATO,  but 
the  White  House  feared  it  would  open  dangerous 
new  fissures  with  Europe. 

Despite  relentless  Soviet  pressure.  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Britain,  and  Italy  —  with  moral  backing 
from  France — have  deployed  new  American  nu¬ 
clear  missiles  to  offset  Soviet  SS-20's.  But  there  is 
growing  frustration  in  Congress  and  concern 
among  strategists  that  the  Europeans  have  not 
done  enough  to  build  up  nonnuclear  defenses. 

Former-  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNktt&rir&yk  this  must' be  dooe'sd  the  west 
can  promise  “no  first  use”  of  nuclear  weapons  nv 
Europe.  James  R.  Schlesinger,  also  a  former  De¬ 
fense  Secretary,  contends  that  because  of  the  loss 
of  American  strategic  superiority  and  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe, 
NATO  must  improve  its  regular  armies  to  deter 
a  Russian  atttack.  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers,  the 
American  commander  in  Europe,  agrees  that 
"NATO’s  deterrence  is  jeopardized  by  our  cur¬ 
rent  heavy  reliance  on  the  early  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  stop  a  nonnuclear  attack.” 

In  the  Senate,  Sam  Nunn,  a  Georgia  Democrat 
widely  respected  for  his  knowledge  of  military 
issues  and  a  strong  defender  of  NATO,  proposed 
limiting  American  troops  to  the  current  326,414 
and  pulling  out  30,000  men  a  year  starting  in  1987 
unless  the  Europeans  spend  more  on  defense. 
NATO  agreed  in  1978  to  increase  military  spend¬ 
ing  by  3  percent  a  year  above  inflation.  Washing¬ 
ton  has  met  the  goal  every  year,  Mr.  Nunn  said, 
but  the  Europeans,  taken  as  a  group,  have  not. 
Last  year,  the  Pentagon  reports,  United  States 


military  spending  rose  7.6  percent,  Canada’s  5 
percent,  Britain’s  3  percent,  but  West  Germany’s 
only  1.9  percent,  Italy’s  1.1  percent,  France’s  0.9 
percent,  Greece’s  1.3,  Turkey’s  1.9,  ar.d  Nor¬ 
way’s  2.8  percent.  Denmark’s  spending  de¬ 
creased  0.2  percent  and  Belgium’s  3  percent. 

American  preparations  for  extended  combat 
are  far  out  of  phase  with  those  of  the  Europeans, 
Senator  Nunn  argued.  American  ammunition 
stocks  are  sufficient  for  30  to  40  days,  he  said, 
compared  to  European  ammunition  for  “less 
than  two  weeks.”  Although  1,500  American  tacti¬ 
cal  aircraft  could  fly  to  Europe  in  wartime,  the 
Europeans  have  fuel  and  maintenance  facilities 
for  only  300.  “If  we  do  not  have  allies  that  are 
going  to  do  their  part,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  continue  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars.”  Senator  Nunn  said,  on  troops,  ammu¬ 
nition,  transport  planes  and  other  new  equip¬ 
ment.  “This  .is  not  a  petition  for  divorce,"  he 
added.  “This  is  a  petition  for  the  alliance  to  carry 
out  -its  vows:” 

Hard  Lobbying 

President  Reagan  lobbied  hard  against  the 
Nunn  proposal,  personally  pressing  Ted  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  the  Senate  Republican  whip,  to  re¬ 
verse  his  own  two-year  campaign  to  cut  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  in  Europe.  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  lectured  Senate  Republicans  on  the 
dangers  of  helping  Moscow  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  West 
German  and  British  Defense  Ministers  and  Jo¬ 
seph  M.A.H.  Luns,  the  NATO  Secretary  General, 
telephoned  to  persuade  wavering  senators. 

The  Europeans  argued  that  since  1970.  as  a 
group,  they  have  increased  military  spending  by 
44  percent,  as  against  27  percent  for  Washington. 
Moreover,  they  said,  their  bleaker  economies  — 
weakened  by  high  American  interest  rates  —  had 
tied  their  hands.  In  the  downturn,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  said.  Europeans  did  well  to  add 
anything  to  military  spending  while  cutting  do¬ 
mestic  social  programs.  Last  week's  European 


Parliamentary  elections,  although  without  direct 
effect,  made  clear  the  weakness  of  several  gov¬ 
ernments.  And  European  unease  about  President 
Reagan's  anti-Soviet  statements  dampens  the 
mood  for  a  military  buildup. 

‘ZspI  Take  TteatT 

Few  senators  took  issue  with  Mr.  Nunn's  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Europeans  but  many  questioned  his 
timing  and  method.  Senator  William  S.  Cohen,  a 
moderate  Maine  Republican,  agreed  with  “the 
essence"  of  the  Nunn  position  but  not  “the  ac¬ 
tion.”  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas,  the  conservative 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  called  the  proposal  “a  kick  in  the 
teeth"  for  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl,  who  had  brooked  domestic  opposition  to  de¬ 
ploy  American  missiles.  He  translated  the  Nunn 
message  as:  "  ’Zap!  Take  thatl  Get  off  your  duff 
and  do  what  you  are  supposed  to  do!'  That  is  the 
way  we  treat  them.  What  kind  of  signal  does  that 
send?  What  is  it  going  to  do  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  our  European  allies?” 

The  debate  carried  echoes  of  the  resistance 
conservative  Republicans  put  up  to  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  decision  to  send  five  American 
divisions  to  Europe  more  than  three  decades  ago, 
and  of  the  struggles  in  the  1970’s  over  efforts  by 
former  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  a  Montana 
Democrat,  to  reduce  American  involvement  in 
Europe.  This  time,  conservative  Republicans 
formed  the  core  of  the  55-to-U  majority  against 
the  Nunn  proposal.  Then  the  Senate  passed  a 
milder  Cohen  proposal  instructing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  press  the  Europeans  to  do  more  but 
dropping  the  threat  of  troop  withdrawal.  A  top 
State  Department  official  voiced  relief  that  “the 
growing  parochialism"  had  been  staved  off.  But 
Senatcr  Nunn  warned  that  unless  the  Europeans 
go;  the  message,  the  issue  would  be  back  next 
year  with  more  support  for  an  even  tougher 
American  stand. 
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Toppling  Statues  of  Franco  Is  Not  the  Gonzalez  Style 


A  Modem 
Spain  by 
Evolution 


By  JOHN  DARNTON 


MADRID  —  Prime  Minister  Felipe  Gonz&lez 
was  asked  some  weeks  ago  cm  a  late  night  radio 
show  what  be  thought  of  Francisco  Franco.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  agree  with  some  of  his 
friends  who  wanted  to  tear  down  statues  of  the 
late  Spanish  dictator.  After  all,  be  said,  “Franco 
is  a  part  of  Spanish  history,”  for  better  or  for 
worse,  and  should  be  respected  as  such. 

The  answer  caught  some  of  Mr.  Gonzdlez’s 
supporters  on  the  left  of  the  Socialist  Party  off 
guard.  It  was  typical  of  his  brand  of  pragmatism 
and  moderation,  which  seeks  to  bury  the  divisive 
legacy  of  civil  war  and  dictatorship  so  as  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  modernizing  Spain.  But  it 
struck  some  as  going  too  far.  “If  we  can't  even 
condemn  Franco,  what  kind  of  Socialists  are 
we?”  complained  in  private  a  party  official  who 
had  spent  time  in  Franco’s  prisons. 

A  striking  aspect  of  Spain’s  transition  from 
dictatorship  to  democracy  has  been  its  evolution¬ 
ary  pace.  The  old  institutions — the  civil  service, 
the  judiciary,  the  armed  forces  —  remained  in 
{dace.  New  institutions  —  a  free  press,  parlia¬ 
ment,  trade  unions  —  have  been  grafted  on  to 
them.  Democracy  has  been  achieved  in  small 
steps,  fay  improvisation  and  consensus. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  has  meant  that  fora 
time  the  old  order  would  exert  a  hidden  influ¬ 
ence.  Many  Spaniards  up  this  sense  of  influ¬ 

ence,  of  shadowy  forces  of  reaction  whose  loyalty 
to  the  democratic  Constitution  is  suspect,  in  the 
expression  “poderes  f&cticos”  —  the  real 
powers.  They  are  usually  categorized  into  three 
groups  —  the  church,  the  army  and  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  The  reason  the  transition  has  been  so 


smooth  for  the  most  part,  but  also  the  reason 
there  is  doubt  that  it  has  been  totally  achieved,  is 
that  to  some  degree  these  powers  remain. 

“The  political  transition  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Socialists’  victory  in  October  1982,”  said 
Angel  Vidas,  a  well-known  political  theorist. 
“For  the  first  time  in  our  political  history  the 
true  antagonists  to  those  in  power  came  to  power. 
Now  we  are  in  the  period  of  structural  change, 
the  attempt  to  change  the  institutions,  which  is  a 
more  prolonged  struggle.” 

Fraocotsm  is  almost  dead  as  an  ideology.  But 
it  lives  on  in  the  institutional  lethargy  in  the  civil 
service,  a  sense  of  autonomy  in  the  conservative 
military  establishment,  and  an  old-boy  network 
of  entrepreneurs  accustomed  to  taking  shortcuts 
in  financial  dealings.  There  is  also  a  nostalgic 

longing  among  some  Spaniards  for  a  strong  hand 

to  (teal  with  mounting  economic  problems,  rising 
crime,  looser  morality,  and  demands  far  greater 


sei'-rule  by  Basques  and  other  groups. 

The  Socialists  have  been  cautiously  making  in¬ 
roads  against  the  attitudinal  remnants  of  one- 
man  rule.  The  civil  service  is  being  reformed  de¬ 
spite  resistance,  including  strikes.  Rules  requir¬ 
ing  a  full  work  day  and  ending  dual  employment 
are  being  applied  and  a  new  law  is  revising  stand¬ 
ards  on  everything  from  salary  to  retirement.  It 
will  affect  one  in  every  10  Spaniards. 

The  military  officer  corps  is  being  slowly 
transformed  from  what  many  see  as  a  backward- 
looking,  coup-mongering  collection  of  over-aged 
generals  and  admirals  to  a  modem  command 
structure.  The  array  is  being  reduced,  promo¬ 
tions  are  based  on  merit  as  well  as  seniority,  and 
deployment  of  key  units  is  being  revised  so  that 
troops  can  be  used  to  head  off  external  aggres¬ 
sion,  not  internal  subversion. 

Socialists  (DevkSeef 

The  moneyed  class  is  losing  some  of  its  illicit 
privileges.  For  the  first  time,  employers  are 
being  prosecuted  for  withholding  payments  from 
employees’  social  welfare  programs  and  bank  di¬ 
rectors  for  irregularities  in  the  use  of  bank  funds. 
A  campaign  is  under  way  against  tax  evaders, 
who  are  often  rich,  (wage  earners  have  their 
taxes  withheld  automatically).  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  estimates  that  3.5  million  people  do  not 
pay  proper  taxes.  As  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  weakening  of  its  once  formidable 
power  can  be  seen  ir.  Government  moves  to  liber¬ 
alize  the  right  to  abortion  and  to  cut  subsidies  to 
church-run  schools. 

How  to  deal  with  the  anachronisms  of  Fran- 
coistn  has  split  the  Socialists.  There  are  those 
like  Mr.  Gonzdlez  who  want  to  work  for  change 
by  emphasizing  continuity  instead  of  a  sharp 
break  with  the  past.  Those  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
party  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
direct  attack  cm  the  old  order.  They  are  unhappy 
with  the  Government's  ambiguous  stand  on  with¬ 
drawal  from  NATO,  and  its  policies  of  austerity 
and  industrial  restructuring,  which  is  leading  to 
layoffs,  especially  in  steel  and  shipbuilding. 

“The  Wiring  class  is  losing  its  gains,  the 
unless  are  weakening  and  the  bosses  are  win¬ 
ning,”  Pablo  Castellano,  a  left-wing  Socialist 
deputy,  complained.  “There’s  a  general  sense  of 
frustration  on  the  left.  We  feel  that  these  boys 
have  come  into  government  but  not  into  power. 
The  transition  has  occurred  in  such  a  way  that 
much  of  the  Franco  system  still  remains.” 
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Jailing  of  Candidate  Muddies  Prospects  for  First  Elections  Since  197 J 


Is  There  a  Safe  W ay  Out 
For  the  Uruguayan  Military? 


By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 


MONTEVIDEO,  Uruguay — Although  he  was  sitting 
in  a  Uruguayan  military  jail  this  weekend.  Wilson  Fer¬ 
reira  Aidunate,  a  leading  presidential  candidate,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  just  where  he  wanted  to  be  —  riding  a  surge 
of  popularity.  But  aggressive  maneuvering  by  him  and 
other  civilian  presidential  aspirants,  and  by  the  country’s 
military  rulers,  may  upset  prospects  for  Uruguay’s  first 
presidential  election  since  1971. 

The  military,  which  seized  power  11  years  ago,  has 
tired  r  ?  taking  the  blame  for  economic  disasters  it  has 
been  unable  to  bring  under  control.  Most  of  the  generals 
have  been  looking  for  a  safe  way  to  unload  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  without  being  placed  on  trial  for  human  rights 
violations,  as  happened  to  former  junta  members  in 
neighboring  Argentina  after  that  country  returned  to 
democracy  last  year. 

Mr.  Ferreira  Aidunate,  the  centrist  National  Party’s 
candidate,  crossed  the  River  Plate  on  a  ferry  from 
Buenos  Aires  eight  days  ago.  returning  from  11  years  in 
exile.  Several  hundred  supporters  accompanied  him  and 
more  than  50,000  of  Uruguay’s  2.9  million  people  turned 
out  to  greet  him.  He  was  arrested  and  jailed  as  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  and  as  the  Government1  of  Gen.  GregorioAI- 
varez  had  vowed.  In  military  court  last  week,  Mr.  rer- 
reira  Aidunate  was  held  without  bail  on  charges  of  aiding 
former  Tupemaro  guerrillas  and  of  inviting  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  by  criticizing  the  military  regime.  If  found  guilty, 
he  could  be  sentenced  to  up  to  30  years  in  prison.  His  son. 
Juan  Radi,  who  is  31  years  old,  was  arraigned  on  lesser 
charges  of  insulting  the  military.  Both  men  denied  the  ac¬ 
cusations. 

Many  opposition  leaders  fear  that  in  the  confronta¬ 
tion  over  Mr.  Ferreira  Aidunate,  the  elections  expected 
in  November  will  be  put  off.  They  say  most  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  — if  not  General  Alvarez — are  eager  for  a  return  to 
democracy  and  recently  shifted  from  demanding  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  as  a  precondition  to  stepping  down,  to 
merely  requesting  face-saving  assurances.  For  example, 
the  military  agreed  that  civilian  authorities  would  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  generals  but  asked  that  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  refrain  from  initiating  prosecutions  for  human 
rights  abuses,  leaving  the  decision  to  the  courts.  All 
major  parties  agreed  to  this.  The  military  also  opposes  a 
blanket  amnesty  for  the  700  political  prisoners ;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  divided  over  how  far  an  amnesty  should  go. 


The  National  Party  nominated  Mr.  Ferreira  Aidu¬ 
nate  for  President  in  December.  Last  week,  it  voted  to 
break  off  transition  talks  with  the  Government  until  he 
and  his  son  are  released.  Leaders  of  the  other  big  centrist 
party,  the  Colorados,  and  of  a  rising,  although  banned, 
leftist  coalition  known  as  the  Broad  Front,  said  they  felt 
compelled  to  support  the  National  Party.  Privately,  how- 1 
ever,  the  party  leaders  complained  about  what  they 
called  Mr.  Ferreira  Aldunate's  quest  for  political  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  ‘'His  return  was  a  theatrical  farce  that  may  be  a 
national  tragedy,"  a  key  leader  said. 

Mr.  Ferreira  Aidunate,  65  years  old,  is  the  only 
leader  of  the  two  main  opposition  parties  still  banned 
from  politics,  fiis  statements  have  become  increasingly 
populist,  calling  for  an  enlarged  state  rale  in  industry. 
Before  the  1973  takeover,  he 
was  a  conservative  rancher, 
senator  and  Agriculture 
Minister.  The  generals  ob¬ 
ject  less  to  his  politics  than 
to  his  blistering  ridicule  of 
them  from  abroad.  Before 
his  return,  many  National 
Party  leaders  also  seemed 
ready  to  sacrifice  him. 

His  ambitious  vice 
presidential  running  mate, 

Julio  Pereira,  carefully 
avoids  committing  himself 
to  standing  by  Mr.  Ferreira 
Aidunate  if  he  should  be  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  but  still 
banned  from  politics  by 
November.  “It  is  up  to  the 
party  to  decide,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Ferreira  Aidunate 
is  likely  to  be  freed,  many 
opposition  leaders  believe, 
although  General  Alvarez 
commented  last  week  that 
he  was  “not  prepared  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  any  com¬ 
mon  criminal.”  But  in  view 
of  the  party  leader's  en¬ 
hanced  popularity  since 
being  detained,  the  political 
ban  may  become  a  stum¬ 
bling  block.  The  military 


has  shown  no  willingness  for  compromise  on  the  issue. 

As  the  military  sees  things,  tbdr  honor  is  at  stake, 
which  strengthens  the  ambitions  of  President  Alvarez. 
Heeding  growing  public  protests,  many  of  the  junta's  28 
generals  and  admirals  have  talked  of  removing  him  as 
President  because  of  his  efforts  to  postpone  the  elections, 
senior  officials  say.  But  now  the  military  is  loath  to  be 
seen  as  giving  In  to  Mr.  Ferreira  Aidunate. 

Mr.  Ferreira  Aldunate's  supporters  argue  that  an 
Uruguayan  election  without  him  would  be  like  holding 
American  Presidential  elections  without  the  Democratic 
nominee.  However,  Uruguay's  two  other  most  powerful 
politicians  note  that  they  bad  sacrificed  their  own  presi¬ 
dential  ambitions.  Jorge  Batlle  Ibanez  of  the  Colorados 
stepped  aside  while  he  was  still  banned  from  politics  last 
year  to  allow  his  party  to  noznlnate  Julio  Sanguinetti. 
Liber  Seregni,  leader  of  the  Broad  Front,  was  in  jail  for 
nine  years  until  his  release  in  March.  He  and  more  than 
10,000  of  his  coalition's  activists  are  still  proscribed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  alliance  with  the  outlawed  Communist 
Party.  But  they  have  called  for  the  elections  to  proceed. 
“For  us,  persons  don’t  count,”  Mr.  Seregni  said.  “The 
country  comes  first."  But  public  positions,  aside,  the  par¬ 
ties  are  increasingly  aware  that  If  allowed  to  run,  Mr. 
Ferreira  Aidunate  might  now  win. 
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Wilson  Ferreira  Adlunate  being  escorted  off  a  ferry  by.  a  Navy  officer  on  his  return  to 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  last  weekend. 
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Christian  Forces  Object 

Cabinet  Takes 
A  Stab  at 
Army  Reform 
In  Lebanon 


By  JOHN  BTFNER 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  After  some  prodding  from 
Syria,  Lebanon’s  Cabinet  announced  agreement  yester¬ 
day  on  a  plan  to  reorganize  the  army  as  a  major  step  to¬ 
ward  resolving  the  basic  problem  of  power  sharing.  But 
continuing  violence  and  divisions  among  the  country's 
political  leaders  who  malm  up  what  is  called  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Unity  tempered  the  official  optimism 
about  restoring  peace  among  the  warring  sects. 

Although  Prime  Minister  Rashid  TCarami  hailed  a 
day  full  of  happiness,”  army  reform,  an  issue  that  bad 
been  preoccupying  the  ministers  since  the  Cabinet’s 
formation  eight  weeks  ago,  has  been  denounced  all  along 
by  the  powerful  Christian  militia,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  the  leaders  had  the  will  or  the  ability  to  control 
their  private  military  forces. 

The  American-trained,  Christian-dominated  Leba¬ 
nese  Army  split  apart  in  February  when  Shiite  Moslem 
and  Druse  militias  took  over  West  Beirut.  The  fighting 
brought  back  the  Green  Line  dividing  the  western  sector 
from  the  Christian-dominated  east  and  spelled  the  end  of 
American  involvement  here.  Putting  the  army  back  to¬ 
gether  is  seen  as  the  vital  first  step  In  establishing  effec¬ 
tive  government  and  in  opening  the  airport,  closed  for  the 
last  four  and  a  half  months.  The  nightly  artillery,  bar¬ 
rages  across  the  Green  Line  underscored  the  need.  In¬ 
deed,  even  as  the  Christian  and  Moslem  ministers  were 
striking  a  deal,  heavy  shelling  by  Christian  forces  against 
West  Beirut  continued. 

Deprived  of  his  American  backing.  President  Amind 
Gemayel  had  been  forced  to  turn  to  Syria,  long  the  bite 
noire  of  his  Manmite  Christian  followers,  for  help.  At  his 
request,  Syrian  Vice  President  Abdel  Ha»m  Kaddam  ar¬ 
rived  here  Monday  to  help  broker  a  deal.  The  one  outlined 
by  Mr.  Kaddam  and  discussed  at  length  by  the  Cabinet 
before  being  adopted  yesterday  calls  for  striking  a  Mos- 
lem-Christian  balance  in  the  army  command. 

Under  the  unwritten  National  Pact  that  ha&  allocated 
power  among  the  sects  since  1943,  the  posts  of  president, 
army  commander  and  chief  of  military  intelligence  have 
been  reserved  for  Manmite  Christians,  who  also  hold  a 
six-to- five  edge  in  Parliament.  Moslems  have  charged 
that  the  army  is  an  instrument  of  Christian  domination, 
and  have  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  commander, 
Gen.  Ibrahim  Tazmous,  a  Maronita  with  dose  ties  to  the 
Christian  militia  known  as  the  Lebanese  Fences.1.  ~  ~ 

Under  the  new  plan.  General  Tanuouswillbere- 
placed  by  Gen.  Michel  Aoun.  another  Maronite-  This 
could  beccmtroversial  sinceGerieral  Aounjfas  been  com-  ' 
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Burying  victim  of  recent  shelling  hi  West  Beirut. 


manning  Government  troops  facing  Druse  fighters  in  t 
strategic  mountain  town  of  Souk  el-Garb.  which  protec 
the  presidential  palace  in  Baabda.  Mr.  Gemayel,  who 
facing  resentment  from  troops  loyal  to  him,  insisted  i 
the  appointment  of  General  Aoun  and  he  and  Mr.  Ka 
dam  reportedly  persuaded  Walid  Jumblat,  the  Dm 
leader,  and  Nabih  Beni,  the  Shiite  leader,  to  accept  it. 
exchange,  the  President  and  the  Christian  ministers  r 
scinded  decrees  putting  all  military  control  in  the  hai* 
of  the  commander.  A  six-man  multiconfessional  count 
wiU  be  formed  to  oversee  the  army  and  the  chief  of  stafl 
post]  traditionally  held  by  a  Druse,  will  remain  in  tl 
bands  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nadim  el-Hakim,  who  walked  off  tl 
job  when  the  army,  along  with  Christian  militiame 
fought  the  Druse  in  the  mountains  last  September.  ] 
addition  to  military  intelligence,  there  would  be  a  ne 
agency.  Public  Intelligence  Directorate,  headed  by  a  SI 
Ue.  to  handle  political  matters.  ^ 

Tte  sl*th  Brigade  In  West  Beirut,  whic 

cent™*  command  although  it  accep 
Its  paychecks,  would  reportedly  be  au^ted 
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Industry’s  New  Stake  in  Space 


Monday’s  launch 
could  mean  big- 
money  —  maybe. 

By  maxine  pollack 

a i  Monday,  when  the  space  shut¬ 
tle  Discovery  makes  its  sched¬ 
uled  liftoff  from  Cape  Canaver¬ 
al.  Charles  Walker  will  be  on  board,  a 
pioneer  among  astronauts.  The  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  engineer  will  be  the 
firet  person  from  private  industry  to 
voyage  into  space,  and  with  him  a 
new  era  for  business  will  be  launched. 
°ne  fits*  could  extend  forever  the 
frontiers  of  corporate  America. 

"It’s  a  new  area,  an  area  that  is 
providing  a  great  service  to  mankind 
in  genera],  and  it's  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  technologies  for  our  future  cor¬ 
porate  activity."  said  an  exuberant 
John  Yardley,  president  of  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas,  of  the  experiment  that 
his  engineer  will  conduct  on  board.  In 
fact,  he  said,  "we’re  a  little  nervous 
we  won’t  be  able  to  expand  fast 
enough,  once  demand  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  builds.” 

The  journey  to  space  by  Mr.  Wait¬ 
er,  a  35-year-old  "commercial  pav- 
load  specialist,”  could  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  first  product 
made  in  space  by  a  private  company, 
a  new  drug  that  scientists  and  ana¬ 
lysts  say  could  be  a  major  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  diabetes.  In  tests 
during  four  previous  shuttle  flights, 
the  hormone  that  Mr.  Walker  will 
work  with  proved  to  be  up  to  700  times 
larger  and  four  times  purer  than  any 
produced  on  earth. 

If  his  mission  is  successful  —  and 
scientists  expect  it  will  be  —  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  and  its  partner  in  the 
venture.  Ortho  Pharmaceutical ,  a 
division  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  will  be 
in  the  vanguard  of  what  both  compa¬ 
nies  predict  will  be  a  raultibillion-dol- 
lar  market  covering  a  wide  range  of 
pharmaceutical  products. 

But  the  companies  are  not  the  only 
ones  poised  to  gain  from  the  experi¬ 
ments.  The  Government,  too,  is  bet¬ 
ting  heavily  on  commercial  space 
ventures,  some  of  which  have  clear 
military  applications.  It  is  providing 
financing  and  technical  assistance  in 
return  for  a  share  in  the  research 
findings  and  some  monitoring  by 
company  engineers  of  NASA 
projects.  It  is  also  trying  to  insure 
-  that  the  United  States  remain  pre- 
-ifimineot  inspttce.-r-^axuljstayaheadnt- . 
the  West  Germans,  Japanese  and 
French,  who  have  made  major  ad¬ 
vances  in  satellite  communications 
and  aeronautics. 

"We  lost  out  on  autos,  we  lost  out  on 
steel,  but  this  is  the  one  area  that  is 
still  a  vibrant  U^.-dominated  indus¬ 
try,”  said  Mark  Oderman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Space  Policy 
Inc.,  an  independent  research  and 
consulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  far,  the  biggest  profits  in  space 
for  private  companies  have  come 
from  satellite  communications,  a 
technology  spun  off  20  years  ago,  six 
years  after  America’s  space  program 
began.  This  technology  now  accounts  , 
for  some  $1.5  billion  in  annual  reve-  , 
nues.  But  the  profits  from  commer-  , 
dal  space  ventures  are  expected  to  go  J 
beyond  that  By  1996,  space  manufac-  j 
hiring  of  all  sorts  of  products  will  de-  ( 
velop  into  an  $8  billion  industry,  ana-  j 
lysts  say. 

Getting  to  that  point  is  the  chal-  s 
tenge.  The  payouts,  although  poten-  s 
daily  huge,  are  at  least  a  decade  c 
away,  so  companies  must  be  pre-  1 
pared  for  such  a  wait.  Because  there  i 
are  no  precedents  for  space  manufac- 
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And  Who  the  Big  Players  May  Be 

A  list  of  companies  In  negotiations  with  NASA  for  commercial  space 
ventures 

Corporation  Objective  and  Status _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  and  Pharmaceutical  production.  Four 
Ortho  Pharmaceutical  test  flights  completed;  first 

flight  with  company's  own  engineer 
_ _ _ aboard  scheduled  for  Monday. _ 

3M  Corp.  Research  on  films,  coatings  and  crystals. 

_ _ _  First  flight  in  late  1 984 

Spaceco  Ltd.  Development  of  equipment  for  shuttle 

_ experiments.  First  flight  in  1985. _ 

Micro-Gravity  Reseerch  Production  of  gallium  arsenide  crystals 

_  .  _  for  semiconductors.  First  flight  In  1 9B5-86. 

Orbital  Sciences  Corp.  Development  of  satellite  launch  vehicles. 

_ _ First  flight  In  1 986. 

Commercial  Cargo  Cargo  booking  service  for  commercial 
Spacelines  _ shuttle  passengers.  First  flight  in  1987.- 

Fairchild  Industries  Construction  of  unmanned  apace 

_ _ _ platform.  First  flight  In  1 987. _ 

Du  Pont  Reaearch  on  catalytic  materials. 

_ First  stage  of  space  research  complete. 

John  Deere  &  Co.  Research  on  metallurgy.  Right 

_ _ _  schedule  undetermined. _ 

nco  Research  Research  on  electroplating.  Right 

_ ; _  schedule  undetermined. 

toneywell  Production  of  defense  Industry  materials. 

_  Right  schedule  undetermined. 

Arthur  D.  Uttle  Research  on  long-term  blood  storage. 

_ _ Industry  consortium  being  formed. 

Space  Industries  Construction  of  Industrial  space  facility 

for  lease.  Negotiations  in 
_ ; _ _ progress  with  NASA 
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turing,  unforeseeable  hitches  could 
emerge  that  set  back  efforts  or  wreck 
•  their-fmancial  feasibility.  And  al¬ 
though  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  strongly  supporting  a  com¬ 
mercial  space  policy — with  a  space 
station  as  its  cornerstone  —  such  a 
policy  has  not  yet  been  put  on  the 
books. 

Still,  a  number  of  companies  are 
gearing  up  to  venture  into  the  un¬ 
known.  So  far,  some  15  non-aerospace 
companies — including  John  Deere  & 
Company,  Hewlett  Packard,  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Teledyne,  and  Westing- 
house  —  have  signed  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
start  research  that  they  hope  will 
eventually  lead  them  into  space.  An¬ 
other  20  companies  are  negotiating 
such  agreements,  many  of  them 
through  intermediaries  under  con¬ 
tract  to  NASA,  such  as  consultants  at 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  Booz  Allen 
Hamilton. 

Within  the  next  decade,  at  least 
several  companies  will  be  conducting 
scientific  experiments  with  commer¬ 
cial  applications  on  board  the  shuttle. 
Their  hope  is  to  begin  manufacturing 
in  space  shortly  thereafter. 

"It’s  very  expensive,  but  a  good 


successful  experiment  in  space  can 
cut  off  years  of  research  in  a  ground- 
based  -  lab,”...  said  -Christopher 
Podsiadly,  who  heads  a  23-man  space 
research  unit  of  the  Minnesota  Min¬ 
ing  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  envisions  . at  least  10  years  of 
preliminary  testing  in  space,  starting 
later  this  year,  before  manufacturing 
of  super-thin  coatings  for  industrial 
products  and  films  can  begin.  “If  the 
information  is  good,  you  could  save  a 
lot  of  R.&D.  dollars  and  time  on  the 
ground.” 

The  Government  is  also  convinced 
that  the  risk  is  worth  taking.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  International  Resource  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  the  manufacture  in 
space  of  a  host  of  products,  which  is 
generally  categorized  as  materials 
processing,  will  be  a  fast-growing 
business  for  the  rest  of  the  century. 
By  1987,  the  retail  value  of  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  made  in  space  will  amount 
to  $100  million,  increasing  to  $5  billion 
by  1996,  it  forecast.  Business  also  in¬ 
tends  to  test  other  products  that 
range  from  semiconductor  materials 
to  metals,  plastics  to  electro-optical 
fibers. 

Venture  capitalists  have  seen  the 
possibilities.  “If  you  look  at  the  ven- 


■  ture  capital  markets,  which  are  a 
proving  ground  of  interest,  Li  Z980, 
1  there  was  roughly  SIQ  million  spent, " 
J  said  Mr.  Oderman  o?  the  Center  for 
1  Space  Policy.  "Last  year  that  figure 
j  was  roughly  $100  million."  By  1938, 
!  that  number  could  rise  "between 
!  $500  million  and  SI  billion  on  an  an- 
)  nual  level,”  he  estimated, 
j  Even  though  space  manufacturing 
remains  a  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  its 
planners,  it  already  has  spawned  a 
host  of  service  and  supplier  indus¬ 
tries.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Yardley  and 
j  mission  control  at  Capo  Canaveral. 
,  many  scientists  and  engineers,  bank- 
i  ers,  politicians,  lawyers  and  insur¬ 
ance  brokers  will  be  watching  tomcr- 
!  row's  flight.  So  too  will  executives  at 
I  the  highly  specialized  companies  — 

[  space  hotel  planners  and  gishai  pollu¬ 
tion  monitoring  concerns,  for  exam¬ 
ple  —  that  have  already  begun  to 
form  on  the  periphery  of  the  space 
program. 

Although  the  major  corporate  ef¬ 
forts  are  still  in  the  embryonic  stage, 
the  companies  are  hoping  that  their 
research  will  eventually  pay  cff.  Ma¬ 
terials  processing  could 'yield  purer 
drugs  for  treatment  o!  aliments  in¬ 
cluding  diabetes,  kidney  disease  and 
certain  forms  of  cancer  And  it  could 
yield  vastly  improved  industrial  crys¬ 
tals,  cast  iron,  electroplating,  films 
and  coatings,  enzymes,  glass  alloys, 
and  blood  storage  systems.  An  emer¬ 
gent  field,  spare  transportation,  :s 
spawning  designs  of  smaller  space 
vehicles,  space  stations  and  new  ••  re¬ 
mote  sensing"  technologies 
"There  are  so  many  commercial 
possibilities  its  space,  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  now  what  we'll  be  doing 
up  there  in  the  future.”  said  Jerry 
Grey,  publisher  of  Aerospace  Amer¬ 
ica  magazine  and  a  respected  author 
of  books  on  space  subjects.  "In  the 
1980's,  when  electromagnetism  was 
discovered,  people  couldn't  have 
imagined  the  microelectronics  indus¬ 
try,  electric  motors,  electricity  itself. 
Yet  see  how  that  has  pervaded  our  en¬ 
tire  life.” 

The  commercial  space  program 
has  developed  in  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  strong  Government  inter¬ 
est.  In  the  last  25  years,  the  United 
States  has  invested  roughly  $179.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  its  non-military  space  pro¬ 
gram,  with  about  SO  percent  of  that 
spent  on  contracts  with  private-sector 
companies,  according  to  the  Aero¬ 
space  Industries  .Association,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  trade  group.  By  1397.  if  NASA 
continues  to  receive  funding  of 
around  $7.5  billion  a  year,  with  subse¬ 
quent  annual  increases  of  2  to  3  per¬ 
cent,  the  agency  will  spend  $65.8  bil¬ 
lion  more  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  coot  racist  o  aerospace  and  non* ' 
aerospace  companies  involved  in 
space  ventures. 

How  many  and  bow  fast  other  com¬ 
panies  follow  McDonnell  Douglas's 
lead  will  depend  largely  on  govern¬ 
ment  policy.  Components  of  a  na¬ 
tional  commercial  space  policy,  set  in 
motion  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  based  on  proposals  by  industry 
representatives  and  NASA,  are  cur¬ 
rently  under  review  by  members  of 
Congress  and  government  agencies. 

The  eventual  policy  is  intended  to 
authorize  legislation  supported  by 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
that  would  enable  companies  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  a  package  of  tax  incentives, 
research  and  development  credits 
and  the  expanded  use  of  NASA  facili¬ 
ties  by  corporate  America,  including 
the  vast  storehouse  of  information  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  NASA  during  the  26 
years  that  America’s  space  program 
has  been  in  effect. 

In  1987,  NASA  plans  to  launch  a 
"strictly  business"  shuttle  whose  en¬ 
tire  cargo  bay  will  be  teased  by  one 
company,  as  yet  unnamed,  and  then 
subleased  to  others  with  commercial 
payloads. 


The 

Economy 


The  Secretive  Life  of  a  Top  Arbitrager 


The  “flash”  estimate  showing  the 
gross  national  product  expanding  at  a 
5.7  percent  rate  in  the  second  quarter 
surprised  many  analysts,  who  had 
been  predicting  a  rate  closer  to  3  or  4 
percent.  In  contrast  to  the  revised  9.7 
percent  rate  of  the  first  quarter,  the 
second  quarter  has  moderated.  But  in 
past  recoveries,  the  economy  had 
slowed  significantly  by  this  point.  De¬ 
spite  an  inflation  rate  that  is  declin¬ 
ing,  some  analysis  worry  that  a  still- 
spurting  economy  could  lead  to  harsh 
inflation.  Others  say  the  figures  may 
indicate  fundamental  changes  in  the 
economy  that  avoid  the  boom-bust 
cycles  that  have  prevailed  since 
World  War  II. 

More  recent  data  for  the  quarter 
may  indicate  slower  growth.  Con¬ 
sumer  prices  rose  two-tenths  of  I  per¬ 
cent  in  May,  and  orders  for  durable 
goods  increased  3.3  percent . . .  Hous¬ 
ing  starts,  slowed  by  increases  in 
mortgage  rates,  fell  10.5  percent . . . 
Capacity  utilization  rose  just  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent _ The  current  ac¬ 

count  deficit  of  foreign  trade  was  a 
record  $19.4  billion  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  and  the  worst  may  be  ahead. 

Citicorp  Changes.  John  S.  Reed, 
whose  innovations  in  consumer  bank¬ 
ing  earned  him  both  respect  and 
wrath,  will  take  over  as  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Citicorp  when 
Walter  B.  Wriston  retires  in  August. 
Mr.  Reed,  who  has  little  commercial 
banking  experience,  is  expected  to 
carry  on  the  bold  initiatives  of  Mr. 
Wriston.  His  management  style  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  un banker-like. 

Stocks  shot  up  early  In  the  week, 
gaining  almost  45  points  in  the  firet . 
three  trading  days  after  a  dismal  end¬ 
ing  the  previous  week.  But  the  rally 
moderated  as  the  week  wore  on.  The 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fin-” 
ished  at  1,131.07,  up  44.17. 

Bond  prices  continued  to  fall  during 
the  week,  even  after  a  $3  billion  in¬ 
crease  in  the  money  supply  was  an¬ 
nounced  Thursday.  Investors  are  ap¬ 
parently  still  worried  about  rising  in¬ 
terest  rates. 

Latin  American  debtor  nations 
sought  new  ways  of  dealing  with  their 
huge  foreign  debts  at  a  meeting  in 
Cartagena.  Proposals  to  create  a 
commission  to  confer  on  Western 
debt  sounded  suspiciously  like  the 
"debtors’  cartel”  that  the  nations  in¬ 
sisted  they  were  forming.  The  out¬ 
lines  did  not  specify  whether  the 
panel,  if  formed,  would  deal  with  debt 
as  a  political  problem  or  would  seek 
to  negotiate  unilaterally  easier  rei>ay- 
ment  terms  with  Western  banks  arid 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Under  a  new  interpretation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  rules,  banks  must  declare  for¬ 
eign  loans  to  be  nonaccruing  as  soon 
as  interest  payments  come  90  days 
past  due.  Previously,  banks  declared 
as  nonaccruing  only  those  loans  that 
were  90  days  past  due  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  The  interpretation  is  viewed 
as  a  temporary  setback  to  bank  earn-  I 
mgs.  But  on  a  broader  level,  it  is  seen  i 
as  strengthening  the  banking  Indus-  t 
try  and  giving  it  more  leverage 
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against  Argentina  and  other  third- 
world  debtors. 

A  59  percent  stake  in  20th  Century- 
Fox  held  by  Marc  Rich,  the  fugitive 
financier  and  commodity  trader, 
may  be  sold  to  Marvin  Davis,  the  oil¬ 
man  who  holds  the  other  50  percent. 
But  the  Government,  which  has 
frozen  Mr.  Rich’s  assets  because  of  a 
huge  tax  fraud  case,  must  approve 
the  sale. 

A  new  plan  for  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  would  have  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
pledge  $4.6  billion  in  loans  and  guar¬ 
antees  to  entice  bidders.  Under  the 
plan,  circulated  by  Goldman,  Sachs, 
the  Chicago  Fed  would  lend  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion  to  establish  a  new  national  hanir 
which  would  buy  $4  billion  in  problem 
loans  from  Continental.  The  more  at¬ 
tractive  Continental  that  remained 
would  be  acquired.  Analysts  note  that 
the  plan  still  places  great  risksum 
Continental’s  current  shareholders. 

Sale  at  Tiffany’s.  Avon,  which 
bought  the  prestigious  Fifth  Avenue 
jeweler  just  five  years  ago,  wants  to 
sell  Tiffany  &  Company  because  it 
has  not  met  the  financial  and  image- 
lifting  goals  the  cosmetics  company 
set  for  it. 

The  sale  of  Atlantic  Richfield’s 
aluminum  assets  to  Alcan  for  $1  bil¬ 
lion  will  be  opposed  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  on  antitrust  grounds.  The 
companies  said  they  would  try  to 
amend  their  agreement. 

Alcoa  and  Kaiser,  meanwhile,  said 
they  would  cut  back  aluminum  pro¬ 
duction  and  lay  off  workers  because 
of  low  prices  and  high  costs. 

On  the  Right  Track.  A  total  of  13 
groups  bid  for  Conrail,  the  now-profit¬ 
able,  Government-run  railroad.  The 
offers  range  from  other  railroads, 
such  as  Norfolk  Southern  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Northern,  that  want  to  add 
Conrail’s  Northeastern  corridor 
trackage,  to  a  group  of  investors  from 
Citicorp  who  want  to  bring  together 
Conrail’s  unions  and  management,  to 
individual  investors  such  as  J.  Wil¬ 
lard  Marriott  Jr.  of  the  hotel  Mar- 
riotts.  Goldman,  Sachs  is  reviewing 
the  bids. 

Merrill  Perlman 


By  ROBERT  J.  COLE 

THERE  he  was,  sitting  on  a  park 
bench,  out  of  a  job  and  staring 
into  space.  Even  then,  he  was 
impeccably  dressed,  vest  and  all,  kill¬ 
ing  time  in  Central  Park,  wondering 
when  his  chance  would  come. 

That  was  just  14  years  ago. 
Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Ivan  F. 
Boesky,  except  maybe  around  De¬ 
troit,  where  in  the  old  days  the  family 
name  stood  above  the  best  delicates¬ 
sen  in  town. 

Today,  he  is  known  as  one  of  best- 
informed  men  on  Wall  Street,  widely 
feared,  grudgingly  respected  and  at 
the  age  of  47  probably  worth  $250  mil¬ 
lion  or  more. 

The  “more"  is  what  seems  to 
propel  Mr.  Boesky,  the  world’s  most 
successful  arbitrager,  and  member 
of  a  secret  clique  of  audacious  profes¬ 
sional  traders  who  bet  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on.  the  outcome  of 
corporate  takeovers. 

The  past  few  years  of  rampant 
merger  activity  have  been  big  ones 
far  the  “arbs.”  But  just  how  big  is 
anybody’s  guess  because  their  busi¬ 
nesses  are  private.  Mr.  Boesky,  for 
example,  was  one  of  the  biggest 
buyers  of  Gulf  stock  before  the  oil 
company  was  bought  by  California 
Standard,  and  was  just  as  big  a  buyer 
of  Getty  stock  before  it  was  bought  by 
Texaco.  He  is  reputed  to  have  made 
between  $50  million  and  $100  million 
on  each  of  them. 

In  essence,  what  arbitragers  do  is 
to  buy  a  company’s  stock  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  takeover  target,  betting  that 
they  will  make  a  profit  if  the  deal  goes 
through.  The  art  is  to  measure  the  . 
risk  they  face  if  the  deal  fails  and 
catches  them  with  stock  that  nobody 


wants  —  either  because  the  target  re¬ 
sists,  the  courts  or  the.  Government 
step  in  or  the  deal  disintegrates.  How 
much  they  can  find  out  about  a  situa¬ 
tion  often  spells  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure. 

Some  professionals  treat  arbitrage 
as  their  only  business,  although  Mr. 
Boesky  is  now  moving  into  other 
areas  such  as  buying  companies.  In¬ 
vestment  banking  firms,  like  Gold¬ 
man,  Sachs  &  Company  and  Salomon 
Brothers,  treat  arbitrage  as  one  of 
many  businesses. 

What  separates  Mr.  Boesky  from 
the  rest  is  not  easy  to  define.  The 
heart  of  all  arbitrage  dealings  is  in¬ 
formation,  but  Mr.  Boesky*s  appetite 
for  minutiae  is  legendary,  and  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for  every  scrap  of  infor¬ 
mation  he  can  get,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  inconsequential. 

"He’s  the  best  in  the  business,”  a 
close  Wall  Street  friend  maintained. 
“He’s  made  more  money  than  any  of 
us  and  that  makes  him  the  best.” 

Mr.  Boesky ’s  philosophy  seems 
clear  enough.  It  is  spelled  out  on  a 
plaque  in  his  private  office.  The  in¬ 
scription,  by  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti, 
president  of  Yale  University,  reads  in 
part:  “Winning  is  not  everything  but 
it  is  something  powerful,  indeed 
beautiful,  in  itself,  something  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  strong  spirit  as  striving 
is  necessary  to  the  halthy  character.” 

But  Mr.  Boesky*s  winning  streak 
was  a  long  time  in  coming. 

When  he  was  just  a  few  years  out  of 
college,  his  old  roommate,  Marvin  H. 
Davidson,  now  an  executive  with 
Bear,  Stearns  St  Company,  had  been 
telling  him  about  his  work  in  arbi¬ 
trage.  It  sounded  exciting. 

Determined  to  tiy  his  hand,  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1966.  Before 
long  he  had  landed  a  job  at  L.  F.  Roth¬ 


schild  &  Company,  where  he  became 
a  stock  analyst.  Set  on  getting  into 
arbitrage,  he  soon  joined  the  First 
Manhattan  Company,  where  he 
worked  alongside  Harry  L.  Schick, 
the  premier  arbitrager,  and  discov¬ 
ered  his  calling.  But  by  1970,  First 
Manhattan  decided  to  de-emphasize 
arbitrage,  so  Mr.  Boesky  left,  work¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  a  variety  of  Wall 
Street  jobs. 

Bur  even  when  he  was  spending  his 
time  in  Central  Park,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  arbitrage  was  his  way  to 
the  top.  By  1972,  his  chance  came.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Hanly  asked  him  to  create  an 
arbitrage  department,  and  it  soon  be¬ 
came  the  company’s  biggest  profit 
center.  Within  three  years  be  was  in 
business  for  himself. 

Even  for  Mr.  Boesky,  the  perils  of 
being  an  arb  can  make  life  harrow¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  few  weeks  mi  his  own, 
he  almost  lost  half  his  capital. 

And  there  was  the  time  in  1982, 
when  Gulf  backed  out  of  its  agree-  - 
ment  to  buy  Cities  Service.  Mr.  Boe¬ 
sky  and  other  arbs  had  loaded  up  on 
Cities  Service  stock  in  hopes  of  resell¬ 
ing  it  to  Gulf  later  at  a  huge  profit. 
But  when  Gulf  withdrew.  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  shares  plunged  and  Mr.  Boesky 
was  left  with  a  bundle  of  stock.  Occi¬ 
dental  subsequently  agreed  to  step  in 
but  would  not  pay  nearly  as  much  as 
Gulf.  It  was  enough,  however,  to 
cushion  Mr.  Boesky  and  others. 

These  days,  Mr.  Boesky  wins  more 
than  he  loses.  A  former  associate  re¬ 
called  the  other  day  that  a  few  years 
ago,  after  Mr.  Boesky  had  made  a 
killing  in  the  market,  be  said,  “Ivan, 
you’ve  already  made  more  money 
than  you  can  ever  spend.  What  are 
you  really  after?” 


“I  want  to  be  rich,"  he  quoted  Mr. 
Boesky  as  replying.  "I  want  to  be 

worth - ”  Mr.  3oesky  mentioned  a 

big  number,  but  the  former  associate 
wouldn’t  repeat  it.  But  he  added, 
"He’s  a  driven  man." 

Another  close  observer  thought 
that  money  alone  was  no  longer  Pdr. 
Boesky’s  goal,  that  what  he  realiy 
wanted  was  "to  establish  a  name,  be 
a  modem  Rothschild." 

The  reference  to  one  of  the  world’s 
great  banking  families  pleased  Mr. 
Boesky  immensely.  "Of  course."  he 
said  softly,  "one  has  an  ambition  to 
succeed.”  The  French  and  English 
Rothschilds,  he  said,  are  his  "very 
good  friends.”  Jacob  Rothschild  is  an 
investor  in  his  British  company  and 
Baron  Elie  de  Rothschild  or.ce  gave 
him  a  bottle  of  wine  lor  his  cellar. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Ivan 
Boesky,  a  side  that  perhaps  explains 
why  dozens  of  millionaire  Wal!  Street 
executives  absolutely  refuse  to  talk 
about  him.  Those  who  do,  discuss  him 
from  a  distance,  often  with  sketchy 
details  and  usually  only  after  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  not  be  identified. 

“if  anecdotes  are  supposed  to  be 
funny,  there  aren’t  any  about  Ivan,” 
said  Alan  C.  Greenberg,  head  cf  Bear 
Steams.  "He’s  too  serious.” 

Aware  that  his  movements  are 
watched  —  by  other  arbitragers  who 
want  to  buy  when  he  buys  and  sell 
when  he  sells  —  Mr.  Boesky  may  ask 
tme  broker  to  tell  a  second  broker  to 
buy  for  him  through  yet  a  third. 

But  the  sheer  size  and  audacity  of 
Mr.  Boesky’s  dealings,  unlike  any¬ 
thing  ever  seen  on  Wall  Street,  make 
him  stand  out  almost  as  if  he  h2d  a 
sign  pinned  on  his  back. 

“Ivan’s  buying,"  the  word  goes  out. 
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The  Debts  That  Bind 


It  now  seems  possible  that  Argentina  won’t  pay 
the  $350  million  due  its  creditors  before  the  end  of 
this  week.  Will  this  default  finally  set  off  the  global 
debt  bomb?  Probably  not.  American  banks  among 
the  creditors  may  have  to  write  down  their  profits 
or  invent  a  new  contrivance  to  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning.  In  any  case,  the  fundamental  problem 
will  persist. 

Argentina's  new  Government,  desperately 
trying  to  build  genuine  democracy,  pleads  it  cannot 
make  painful  economic  adjustments  as  fast  as  is 
wanted  by  the  bankers  and  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  To  avoid  public  unrest,  the  Government 
led  by  President  Alfonsfn  says  wages  must  rise  6  to 
8  percent  faster  than  the  feverish  inflation,  now 
higher  than  500  percent  a  year.  Politically  muscular 
labor  unions  want  even  fatter  raises;  the  banks  and 
the  I.M.F.  insist  on  less.  So  Argentina  stands  defiant 
and  the  financial  world  is  treated  to  yet  another 
nerve-racking  confrontation. 


Still,  the  two  sides  need  each  other  and  show 
signs  of  understanding  that.  At  their  London  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  two  weeks  ago,  the  industrial  democra¬ 
cies  pledged  more  aid  for  developing  countries  on 
more  generous  terms.  Also,  the  banks  have  agreed 
to  discuss  easier  terms  for  Mexico  and  Brazil,  the 
biggest  debtors,  as  a  “reward”  for  economic 
progress  already  made.  And  new  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  require  American  banks,  in  their  earnings  re¬ 
ports,  to  face  up  more  honestly  to  defaults. 

Argentina,  in  turn,  last  week  softened  its  intran¬ 
sigence  by  making  an  interest  payment  that  had 
been  due  in  January.  And  11  Latin  debtors  at  their 
own  summit  meeting  in  Colombia  issued  a  non¬ 


threatening  plea  for  understanding,  to  be  pressed  by 
a  joint  consultative  group,  and  backed  by  promises 
to  pay  their  debts. 

Assuming  that  this  quarter’s  crisis  is  resolved 
by  yet  another  compromise,  it  has  again  illumi¬ 
nated  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  debt  problem.  The 
third  world's  massive  foreign  debt  won’t  be  repaid 
for  many  years,  if  ever.  The  way  to  get  the  largest 
portion  of  it  repaid  is  through  sustained  economic 
growth  that  lets  the  debtors  earn  their  way  back  to 
solvency.  That  is  already  happening  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  staying  power  of  the  current  economic 
expansion  is  uncertain. 

The  economic  facts  of  life  will  force  the  debtor 
nations  to  take  politically  difficult  steps.  The  credi¬ 
tors,  too,  need  to  take  some. 

Above  all,  they  need<to  restrain  rising  interest 
rates,  which  only  make  matters  worse.  Capping  the 
rates  for  poor  nations  and  adding  the  excess  to  the 
end  of  their  loans  could  relieve  some  of  the  burden. 
Or  a  special  I.M.F.  account  could  be  created,  from 
which  debtors  could  draw  when  interest  costs  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  level.  Stretching  repayment  sched¬ 
ules  would  also  help. 

Just  as  urgently,  the  developing  countries  need 
markets  for  exports.  The  industrial  nations  simply 
have  to  resist  protectionist  barriers  against  them. 

Finally,  the  austerity  measures  proposed  for 
debtors  have  to  be  custom  designed.  Argentina’s 
democracy  can’t  take  as  much  pressure  as  Mexi¬ 
co’s.  The  debt  bomb  has  been  ticking  for  two  years 
while  both  debtors  and  creditors  have  made  a  lot  of 
adjustments.  Disaster  will  be  averted  if  one  central 
principle  is  observed:  The  debtors  need  to  earn 
their  way  out  of  hock  and  therefore  need  time  and 
opportunities  to  earn. 


Let  Washington  Set  the  Drinking  Age 


Drinking  and  driving  don’t  mix  —  especially 
when  teen-agers  do  the  mixing.  The  number  of 
drunk  drivers  involved  in  fatal  crashes  declines 
sharply  after  21,  and  when  states  raise  their  drink¬ 
ing  ages  from  18  to  21,  accident  rates  drop  30  per¬ 
cent.  That’s  why  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Drunk  Driving  last  year  recommended  a  national 
minimum  drinking  age  of  21.  President  Reagan  fi¬ 
nally  endorsed  this  sensible  idea  last  week,  and  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  it  a  reality. 

Twenty-three  states  now  set  the  drinking  age  at 
21.  But  teen-agers  often  get  around  those  laws  by 
driving  to  a  nearby  state  where  the  drinking  age  is 
lower.  Many  New  Jersey  teen-agers  unable  to  drink 
legally  until  21  can  drive  to  New  York,  where  the 
legal  age  is  10,  or  Connecticut,  where  the  limit  is  20. 
They’re  not  likely  to  be  in  any  condition  to  drive 
back. 

Under  a  House  bill  passed  earlier  this  month,  a 
state  would  have  two  years  in  which  to  raise  its  legal 


drinking  age  to  21.  If  it  didn't  comply,  it  would  lose 
15  percent  of  its  Federal  highway  funds  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years. 

New  Jersey’s  Frank  Lautenberg  is  sponsoring 
similar  legislation  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  this  week.  His  bill  would  also  encourage 
stiffer  punishment  for  all  drunk  drivers  by  increas¬ 
ing  Federal  highway  safety  grants  to  states  impos¬ 
ing  tougher  enforcement  measures.  That’s  a 
sounder  approach  than  one  suggested  by  Steven 
Symms  of  Idaho,  who  would  simply  offer  increased 
safety  grants  without  the  threat  of  any  lost  highway 
construction  money. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  include  restaurant 
owners,  student  groups  and  states’  rights  advocates 
who  resent  Washington’s  involvement  in  the  issue. 
But  they  have  no  good  answer  for  the  border-  cross¬ 
ing  problem,  which  threatens  drivers  of  all  ages. 
It’s  too  serious  a  matter  to  ignore  for  the  sake  of  ei¬ 
ther  special  interest  or  ideology. 


Hiring  Rights  and  Conscience 


New  York  City  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch¬ 
diocese  and  Salvation  Army  are  at  odds  about  hiring 
practices  as  they  affect  homosexuals.  Mayor  Koch 
says  he  must  enforce  his  order  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  hiring  by  private  agencies  doing  business 
with  the  city.  The  religious  organizations  say  their 
doctrines  prevent  them  from  signing  the  required 
anti-discrimination  pledges. 

The  religious  agencies  insist  they  don’t  in  fact 
discriminate,  yet  balk  at  making  a  declaration  they 
regard  as  contrary  to  church  teaching  about  homo¬ 
sexuality.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  their  nondis¬ 
crimination  cannot  be  promised  in  words  that  none¬ 
theless  protect  their  freedom  of  conscience.  But  the 
search  for  acceptable  language  now  awaits  a  sepa¬ 
rate  issue.  The  archdiocese  has  challenged  Mr. 
Koch's  right  to  issue  such  an  order  without  legisla¬ 
tive  action  by  the  City  Council. 

The  Mayor  has  therefore  agreed  to  honor  the 
annual  contracts  of  $4  million  for  the  army  and  $76 
million  for  the  archdiocese  for  child  care  and  other 


Topics 


Brambles,  Mumbles 


Wild  Strawberries 

A  Brooklyn  man  who  spends  week¬ 
ends  in  Dutchess  County  feels  a  let  of 
sympathy  for  Steve  Kenney  of  Ken- 
raore,  N.Y.,  a  Buffalo  suburb.  Mr. 
Kenney  is  going  to  court  to  defend  his 
right  to  let  his  lawn  grow  wild,  even 
though  it  offends  his  well-mowed 
neighborhood. 

“I've  never  made  any  effort  to  civi¬ 
lize  my  lawn  in  the  country,”  says  the 
Brooklyn  man,  "because  I  was  totally 
charmed  by  what  1  found  in  the  weeds 
—  violets,  clover,  hepatica,  mint  and 
columbine,  not  to  mention  the  great 
blue  lobelias  and  a  couple  of  lovely 
magenta  flowers  that  even  experts 
can't  seem  to  identify. 

"In  a  couple  more  weeks,  we'll 
have  the  supreme  treat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer:  wild  strawberries.  They  grow 
low  to  the  ground,  with  little  white 
flowers.  After  the  petals  drop  off,  the 
yellow  stem  tip  develops  into  the 
berry,  ready  to  pluck  when  it  finally 


turns  blood  red  in  the  sunshine.  When 
you  crush  it  against  the  roof  of  your 
mouth  you  taste  a  sweetness  that 
can':  be  described. 

"So  I'm  all  for  Steve  Kenney,  but 
I’m  not  sure  he's  going  to  win  by 
going  to  court,  quoting  Thoreau  and 
denouncing  the  conventional  lawn  as 
environmentally  unsound. 

"That's  not  what  I'd  do  If  my  neigh¬ 
bors  ever  started  to  hassle  me.  I'd  in¬ 
vite  them  over  for  a  tour  of  the 
flowers  —  and  then  I’d  pass  around  a 
plate  of  those  wild  strawberries.” 


Rigoletto’s  Real  Crime 

Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  has  survived 
its  New  York  debut  In  the  English  Na¬ 
tional  Opera’s  rendition  without  off¬ 
-stage  incident.  Italian-Americans 
had  perceived  a  libel  in  promotional 
materials  that  described  the  story's 
relocation  to  the  "cosa  nostra  world 
of  the  New  York  Mafia  in  the  1950’s." 


But  that  occasioned  no  boos  a:  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  the  other 
evening. 

The  British  rendition,  which  trans¬ 
plants  the  action  from  the  Duke’s 
court  in  Mantua  to  a  Manhattan  bar 
filled  with  hoodlums,  seems  to  slur  no 
ethnic  group.  We  say  “seems"  be¬ 
cause  the  wretched  diction  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  singers  made  it  impossible  to  tell 
what  they  were  singing.  As  our  critic 
Dcnal  Henahan  observed,  the  tenor 
playing  the  villainous  Duke  "worked 
with  almost  complete  success  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  the  production  was 
sung  in  English." 

The  London  company  is  not  alone  in 
this  villainy.  Otherwise  accomplished 
performers  frequently  maul  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words  to  their  music.  Perhaps  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  which  Is  ingen¬ 
iously  suMitilng  French  and  Italian 
works  in  foot-high  letters  above  the 
stage's  arch,  will  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  prepare  visual  aids  for 
English  texts,  as  well. 


‘A  Rolls-Royce  for  Everyman’  Just  Won’t  Do 


To  the  Editor: 

Flora  Lewis’s  June  7  column,  “The 
Tiffany  Mode!,”  gave  refreshing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  huge  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  that  the  rise  of  high  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  decline  of  smokestack 
industries  will  produce,  unless  the 
Republicans,  the  Democrats  or 
others  with  power  face  it  creatively. 

Her  Tiffany  model,  says  Miss  Lewis, 
"offers  a  way  to  conserve  materials 
and  provide  humane  work.”  Sbe  pro* 
poses  "a  revolution  of  marketing  con¬ 
cepts  from  the  throw-away  society  to 
the  make-it-better  society." 

But  without  some  additional  step, 
making  goods  that  last  would 
presumably  hurt  profits  as  well  as 
employment.  In  spite  of  long  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  durability'  has  not 
been  unduly  prevalent,  except  as 
some  manufacturer  acted  against  a 
perceived  short-term  interest  or 
Japanese  cars  and  electronics  made 
competition  real. 

Miss  Lewis's  essential  step  to  re¬ 
duce  unemployment  is  to  provide 
"the  equivalent  of  a  Rolls-Royce  for 
everyman,  by  bringing  back  the  arti- 
sanship  of  finish  that  makes  the  big 
difference."  While  that  would  surely 
keep  a  lot  of  people  at  work,  the 
question  is.  Who  needs  all  that  arti- 
sansbip?  It  smacks  of  busy  work. 
Why  not  a  Toyota  for  everyone  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Rolls-Royce?  But  that  al¬ 
ternative  will  only  exacerbate  unem¬ 
ployment.  unless - 

Unless  we  start  paying  low-paid 
people  more  for  working  less,  even  if 


that  means  cutting  the  pay  of  some 
high-paid  people,  who  after  some  re¬ 
adjustment,  mutterings  about  Marx¬ 
ism,  etc.,  will  probably  perform  Just 
as  well  if  their  pay  is  cut.  Broadly  dis¬ 
tributed  income  means  broadly  dis¬ 
tributed  buying  power  and  further  as¬ 
sures  high  employment. 

Sufficient  food,  goods  and  health 
care  for  everyone,  full  employment 
and  shortened  hours  of  work  are,  tech¬ 
nologically,  more  achievable  now  than 
ever  before.  The  present  system  is  not 
achieving  them.  It  is  not  seriously 
trying.  I  hope  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  will  address  this  issue  this 
summer.  Malcolm  H.  Bell 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  June  12  1984 


Modernization’s  Promise 

To  the  Editor: 

Flora  Lewis's  idea  that  a  world 
economy  plagued  by  underemploy¬ 
ment  and  income  inequality  can  be 
put  right  by  bringing  back  artisan- 
ship  makes  a  wonderful  premise  fora 
Monty  Python  script  but  an  utterly 
daffy  basis  for  thinking  about  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  or  jobs. 

The  role  of  quality  in  production 
and  competition  is  worth  pondering. 
To  consumers  of  industrial  products, 
the  hallmarks  of  high  quality  are 
utility,  durability  and  good  design,  all 
quite  compatible  with  modem  manu¬ 
facturing,  if  done  right.  The  sort  of 
hand-finishing  Miss  Lewis  admires  is 
a  virtue  in  bibelots,  French 


A  Tale  of  Two  Proms  —  Worlds  Apart 


To  the  Editor: 

“A  Serious  Touch  of  Jitters  Pre¬ 
cedes  a  Prom  Night  tb  Remember,” 
Michael  Winerip's  portrait  of  Prom 
Night  *84  at  Great  Neck  South  on  Long 
Island  [news  story  June  15]  was  an 
amusing  reminder  of  how  the  pendu¬ 
lum  swings.  At  $700  a  couple,  today's 
prom  strikes  me  as  deliciously  materi¬ 
alistic  proof  of  the  Marxian  dialectic. 

Prom  night  for  my  class,  the  Great 
Neck  North  class  of  '70.  was  held  in 
the  spring  of  student  discontent,  just 
weeks  after  the  Kent  State  massacre. 
Yes,  we  had  a  prom,  but  barely  half 
the  class  attended.  1  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  where  it  was  held,  for  the  rest 
of  us  went  to  great  lengths  to  ignore 
the  occasion,  staging  small  “anti- 
prom”  parties  where  jeans  and 
T-shirts  were  proper  attire. 

In  fact,  the  "real"  prom  racked  up 
such  a  massive  deficit,  because  of 
sluggish  ticket  sales,  that  donations 
were  solicited  from  parents  to  save 
the  senior  class  from  default. 

If  you  had  told  us  in  1970  that  pastel 
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pink  dresses  and  powder  blue  limos 
would  ever  make  a  comeback  in 
Great  Neck,  we  would  have  laughed 
and  said,  “Come  cm,  that  sounds  Hke  - 
1984!”  Nina  Rubin  . 

New  York,  June  15, 1984 


‘The  Jackson  Factor  Is  Not  a  Bargaining  Chip’ 


social  services.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used 
for  constructive  negotiation. 

These  valued  institutions  provide  only  a  frac-  , 
tion  of  the  social  services  for  which  the  city  con-  j 
tracts  with  private  agencies.  Mayor  Koch's  humane 
order  still  governs  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness,  capital  construction  and  purchases.  A  church- 
state  collision  should  be  avoidable. 

Orthodox  Jewish  groups  have  acquiesced  in  the 
city's  policy  while  firmly  announcing  that  they  do  j 
not  condone  every  sexual  practice  of  every  em-  J 
ployee  of  a  city  contractor.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  the  most  populous  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  did  not  encounter  the  problems  raised  for  the 
archdiocese  by  Archbishop  John  J.  O’Connor. 

Hiring  a  homosexual  neither  promotes  nor  con¬ 
dones  homosexuality.  All  it  does  is  deny  the  right  of 
a  public  agent  to  deprive  citizens  the  right  to  work 
because  of  private  lifestyle.  Sensitive  city  and 
church  officials  conscious  c!  their  public  duty- 
should  be  able  to  resolve  this  principled  dispute. 


To  the  Editor: 

Gerald  Boyd's  summation  of  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nation  ["Reporter's  Notebook: 
Jackson  at  the  River  Jordan,"  June 
15]  provides  an  adequate  human-in¬ 
terest  view  of  this  new  phenomenon 
in  American  politics,  but  it  fails  to 
enlighten  the  readers  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Jackson  factor. 

It  is  customary  to  call  any  change 
on  the  political  horizon  "the  new 
politics,”  but  the  Jackson  factor  rep¬ 
resents  a  change  so  basically  new  in 
the  ways  it  has  affected  the  political 
participation  of  blacks,  it  truly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  called  that. 

The  best  way  to  understand  this 
"new"  new  politics  is  to  contrast  it 
with  the  old  politics:  the  old  politics 
tells  us  blacks  that  we  have  nowhere 
else  to  go  except  Democratic.  The 
new  politics  tells  us  that  "going  fish¬ 
ing"  is  a  valid  political  strategy  if 
conscientiously  pursued.  It  insists 


that  if  four  more  years  of  Reagan  is 
the  price  we  must  pay  to  hold  on  to 
the  unity  of  purpose  and  political 
self-respect  we  have  gained  through 
the  Jackson  candidacy,  so  be  it. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  Jackson- 
factor  is  that  a  new  front  has  been 
opened  in  the  continuing  struggle 
for  racial  justice  and  equality. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  struggles 
in  the  streets,  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  legislatures,  now  add  "and  for 
the  Presidency.” 

The  Jackson  factor  is  not  a  bar¬ 
gaining  chip  in  the  race  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  —  the  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  is  a  bargaining  chip  in  the 
struggle  for  racial  justice  and  equal¬ 
ity.  The  Jackson  factor,  like  the 
(Jackie)  Robinson  factor  before  it, 
has  opened  up  a  whole  new  ball 
game.  What  plays  in  San  Francisco 
in  July  will  be  merely  a  blip  of  what 
will  be  playing  in  November,  in  1988 
and  beyond .  Eugene  Walton 

Silver  Spring,  Md„  June  15,  1984 


laundering  and  precious  little  else. 

Low  quality  is  nothing  to  sniff  at  ei- 
ther,  so  long  as  the  price  is  appropri¬ 
ately  tow  too.  Variations  of  quality 

permit  individual  consumers  to  select 

their  preferred  balance  between 
price  and  product  life,  convenience  or 
handsomeness,  as  the  case  may  oe. 

But  when  low  quality  arises  from 
low  productivity,  the  products  are 
likely  to  be  poor  bargains,  and  con¬ 
sumers  will  stem  them  —  as  they  did 
U.  S.-made  automobiles  until  the  in¬ 
dustry  dies  or  revives  itself. 

New  competitors  may  purposefully 
sell  inexpensive  low-quality .  mer¬ 
chandise,  often  imitating  established 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  gain  a 
market  foothold.  With  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  wide  consumer  acceptance, 
the  opportunity  to  increase  quality 
profitably  arises. 

One  need  only  remember  the  In¬ 
feriority  of  early  Japanese  cameras, 
watches  and  cars  and  the  now-for¬ 
gotten  tawdry  connotation  of  "Made 
in  Japan.”  Cheapness,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  that  quality-conscious,  high- 
employment  industrial  economy 
was  first  built. 

Modernization  of  industry  along 
these  lines  still  offers  the  world's  best 
hope  for  higher  real  incomes.  Fine 
china  and  a  Rolls  in  every  garage  is 
at  best  a  quaintly  absurd  vision  of  the 
future.  Richard  T.  Rapp 

'  Vice  President,  National  Economic 
Research  Associates,  Inc. 

White  Plains,  June  12,  1984 


East- West  Imperative 
In  Persian  Gulf  Crisis 

To  the  Editor: 

Divided  on  so  many  issues,  the. 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  take  advantage  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  constructive  agree¬ 
ment  Joseph  Churba’s  important  let¬ 
ter  (June  10),  calling  attention  to  re¬ 
cent  Soviet  moves  regarding  Iran, 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  useful 
American  diplomatic  initiative. 

The  basic  U.S.  mistake  has  been 
neutrality  toward  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  The  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  are 
vested  by  the  UJN.  Charter  with  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Charter  rules  of  world  pub¬ 
lic  order.  In  principle,  therefore,  they 
should  never  be  neutral  before  aggres¬ 
sion,  which  is  always  a  threat  to  the 
state  system.  In  this  instance,  of 
course,  the  threat  is  a  major  one. 

The.  Persian  Gulf  war  began  with 
haked  aggression  by  Traq  against  " 
Iran.- Iran,  exercising  its  inherent 
right  of  self-defense,  has  now  de¬ 
feated  Iraq’s  effort  to  seize  its  oil 
provinces.  The  United  States,  after 
full  consultations  with  its  chief  allies, 
and  with  China,  could  lose  nothing 
and  perhaps  gain  much  by  proposing 
to  die  Soviet  Union  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
concert  their  influence  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  just  conclusion. 

The  NATO  allies,  China  and  Jiqian 
could  achieve  the  same  goal  without 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  in  every  perspective  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  persuaded  to  join  in  such 
an  effort.  Eugene  v.  Rostow 
New  Haven,  June  15,  1984 


Six  of  One ... 

To- the  Editor: 

A  new  New  York  State  law  prohib¬ 
its  surcharges  on  merchandise 
bought  with  a  credit  card  but  permits 
discounts  on  merchandise  paid  for 
with  cash  or  check  [news  story  June 
7]-  Now  it  would  be  helpful  to  learn 
how  the  consumer  can  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence-  RenaG.  Kunis 

BeUerose,  N.Y.,  June  7,  1984 


Attempt  on  the  Pope’s  Life:  Unpersuasive  Case  Against  Moscow 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  June  11  column.  William  Sa¬ 
fi  re  misrepresents  what  Claire  Ster¬ 
ling  actually  reports  of  the  findings  of 
the  Martel  la  commission  investigat¬ 
ing  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Pope.  Safire  writes  that  this  commis¬ 
sion.  by  Sterling’s  report,  "has  as¬ 
sembled  massive  evidence  that  the 
Bulgarian  secret  service  —  obviously 
under  orders  of  then-K.G.B.  chief 
Yuri  Andropov  —  arranged  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination - " 

If  by  "massive"  Mr.  Satire  means 
"convincing, ”  he  is  correct  only  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  connection  between  Agca, 
designated  hitman,  and  a  conspiracy 
of  neo-Nazis  and  Mafiosi  centered  in 
Turkey.  He  is  not  at  all  correct  in 
claiming  strong  evidence  of  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Mafia-Nazi  group 
that  supplied  Agca  and  alleged  agents 
of  the  Bulgarian  secret  service. 

Maybe  the  Murtella  commission 
has  information  on  this  point  that 
Sterling  was  not  shown  or  did  not  re¬ 
port,  but  on  Hie  evidence  of  her  news 
article  [June  10],  the  sole  source  of 
the  claim  that  this  conspiracy  traces 
back  to  the  Soviet  Politburo  Is  Agca 
himself,  and  the  details  of  this  or  that 
figure  or  place  or  meeting  which  Ster¬ 
ling  (and  Martella?)  alter  as  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  Agca's  essential  story  are 
nothing  but  the  kind  of  personal  trivia 
(a  facial  wart,  a  limp,  the  view  from 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must, 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
:ke  large  volume  of  mail  recei  ved,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  So  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


a  certain  window)  to  be  found  in  any 
intelligence  file. 

This  sort  of  evidence  is  "massive" 
only  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
it.  As  to  what  It  proves,  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  assumption  would  be  that  the 
people  about  whom  Agca  is  supposed 
'  to  have  learned  so  much  through  di¬ 
rect  contact  were  under  intensive  sur¬ 
veillance  by  a  group  in  a  position  to 
put  its  intelligence  at  Agca’s  disposal 
—  e.g..  the  neo-Nazi  Gray  Wolves. 

This  case  could  easily  become,  as 
with  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  festering  sore.  If  the  Mar¬ 
ietta  commission  actually  says  what 
Miss  Sterling  implies  and  Mr.  Safire 
assumes  it  says  about  Soviet  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  if  the  evidence  in  support 
of  this  is  as  thin  as.the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Sterling  and  touted  by 
Mr.  Safire,  then  the  commission  will 
itself  become  suspect. 

This  is  not  because  there  are  ideo- 
paths  but  because  the  idea  is  so 
strange  that  the  Soviets  should  think 
killing  the  Pope  would  do  anything 
other  than  Ignite  fires  of  ragl  . 


against  tnem  ana,  navxng  maa< 
a  decision,  would  then  seek  ted 
assistance —  resourceful  thouj 
K.G.B.  is  otherwise  held  to  be  ii 
"wet"  affairs  —  from  their  i 
and  most  passionate  adversar 
Eastern  Europe. 

Why  was  the  Soviet  Politbui 
worried,  for  example,  that  if  it  1 
Gray  Wolves  in  on  its  plans, 
being  the  Soviets’  historical  I 
end  foe,  would  slip  the  informat 
toe  right  people  at  the  right  tim 
get  the  Soviets  into  a  lot  of  tn 
and  not  even  pull  off  the  job? 

In  any  case,  the  one  consensus 
about  the  intelligence  game  as 
developed  in  Central  Europe  sin 
days  of  Lenin  and  Hitler  is  that  i 
pie  cross-penetration  of  the  Red 
toe  Whites  is  the  rule,  not  the  e 
tion,  and  that  any  simple  iudg 
about  reality  and  illusion,  such  i 
judgment  of  Soviet  guilt  hinted 
Miss  Sterling  and  joyously  lean 
by  Mr.  Safire,  is  bound  to  be  inf 
mental  error.  CarlOgl 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  II, 
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By  Flora  Lewis 

VOLGOGRAD.  U.S.S.R.,  June  23— 
French  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  chose  this  officially  designated 
hero  city  as  the  last  stop  an  his  Soviet 
visit  is  remembrance  of  the  wartime 
East-West  alliance.  This  key  trans¬ 
port  and  agricultural  center  was 
Stalingrad,  site  of  the  murderous 
five-month  battle  that  was  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  World  War  II  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Front,  leaving  the  city  65  percent 
destroyed. 

The  name  was  changed  in  1961,  five 
years  after  Nikita  Khrushchev's  de- 
Sialiniz  tion  speech,  but  the  battle  re- 
mains  in  history  as  the  great  Soviet 
victory  of  Stalingrad.  That  was  the 
city's  second  name,  changed  from 
Tsaritsyn  by  Stalin  in  1925  after 
Lenin’s  death. 

The  symbolism  is  thicker  than  bat¬ 
tle  smoke.  The  names  and  the 
vast  tragedies  they  evoke  reflect 
at  once  how  much  has  changed  in 
this  huge  country,  the  memories 
that  block  badly  needed  further 
change  with  fear  and  the  deep  conti¬ 
nuity  that  underlies  the  nation's  out¬ 
look. 

There  are  always  many  tiers  to 
issues  here.  The  habit  of  secrecy 
only  covers  layer  upon  layer 
of  opaque  contradictions.  A  Soviet 
commentator,  clearly  disappointed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  new  leadership  to 
risk  more  than  minor  reform,  told 
.  me,  in  an  attempt  at  justification, 
that  after  all  so  much  has  changed  al¬ 
ready  that  we  have  to  seek  continuity. 
It’s  safer. 

All  this  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
rough  state  of  Soviet-American  rela¬ 
tions.  President  Reagan,  who 
abruptly  switched  his  approach  at  the 
stan  of  the  year  with  new  offers  to 
deal  with  Moscow,  has  taken  Soviet 
rejection  to  mean  the  bear  is  hiber¬ 
nating. 

He  is  probably  out  of  date.  There 
was  a  period  of  sheer  paralysis 
while  the  late  Yuri  Andropov 
was  dying  and  the  new  leader  Kon¬ 
stantin  Chernenko  was  establishing 
his  position. 

But  there,  is  no  longer  much  rear 
son  to  think  that  Moscow  is  just 
waiting  out  the  American  elections 
or  casting  around  for  some  better 
ideas  on  how.  to  launch  the  next 
stage  of  policy.  ~ 

The  hard  line  and  the  hunkering 
down  is  the  new  policy.  It  is  bad 
sews. 

That  means  great  Soviet-American 
tension  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as 
the  visibly  ill  Mr.  Chernenko,  or  any¬ 
way  undl  the  next  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Congress  in  1966,  unless  some¬ 
thing  dramatic  and  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens. 

The  reasons  are  essentially  inter¬ 
nal. 

Some  big  change  in  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  or  a  profound  switch  in  American 
policy  far  beyond  anything  probable 
even  from  a  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  could  make  a  difference.  Short  of 
that,  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  be  stuck 
an  the  fork  of  the  road  marked  deep 
freeze. 

All  the  foreign  visitors  who  have 
dealt  with  him  recently  have  the 
impression  that  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  is  in  charge  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  the  first  time  in  bis 
life. 

He's  been  in  his  current  job  for  25 
years,  much  longer  than  any  of  his 
counterparts.  He’s  been  a  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomat  for  45  years.  He  is  the  man 
.  Nikita  Khrushchev  said  would  sit  an  a 
block  of  ice  until  it  melted  if  he  were 
so  ordered. 

But  now,  he  is  75  and  he  has 
achieved  in  fact  the  power  be  held 
so  long  only  in  name.  He  evidently 
relishes  it,  but  with  a  sour  old 
man’s  pleasure  at  getting  his  way  too 
late. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Politburo. 
Mr.  Gromyko  can’t  be  accused  of 
lacking  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world  and  of  America’s  va¬ 
garies.  Nonetheless,  be  seems  to 
share  the  dark  misunderstandings  of 
American  and  Western  reactions 
which  have  recently  led  the  Kremlin 
to  hand  propaganda  victories  to 
Washington. 

Moscow  is  now  on  a  Cassandra 
course,  relentlessly  warning  its  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  a  danger  of  war  and  tight¬ 
ening  the  reins. 

The  biggest  question  is  whether  this 
is  just  the  leaders’  ploy  to  excuse 
themselves  from  facing  up  to  their 
domestic  problems,  or  whether  it  is 
what  they  actually  believe.  Quite  pos¬ 
sibly,  it  is  both. 

Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
go  on  this  way  indefinitely.  Sooner 
or  later,  it  must  seek  a  new  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  United  States 
and  move  to  modernize  its  economic 
system. 

There  is  evidence  that  some 
people  within  the  leadership  are 
pressing  to  start  sooner,  arguing 
that  it  is  better  to  get  cm  with 
the  inevitable.  But  for  now,  there 
has  been  a  decision  not  to  try 
anything  bold  on  the  domestic  front 
and  to  wait  for  the  results  of  cau¬ 
tious,  very  limited  experiments  in 
decentralization. 

There  is  a  deep  sense  of  uncertain¬ 
ty,  of  loss  of  direction.  In  the 
circumstances,  no  initiatives  in 
foreign  policy  are  likely.  It's  a 
glum  prospect  in  an  age  when 
'  technology  is  racing  ahead  of 
politics  and  crisis  can  erupt  beyond 
control. 

But  there  it  is.  Better  not  to  have 
illusions  and  seek  to  limit  the 
damage. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J.  ~  If  President 
Reagan  is  re-elected,  he  will  be  al¬ 
most  74  when  he  begins  his  second 
term  and  almost  78  when  he  com¬ 
pletes  it.  But  death  may  not  permit 
him  to  complete  it,  for,  under  insur¬ 
ance  actuarial  tables,  a  74-year-old 
man  has  only  a  two-thirds  chance  of 
surviving  for  four  more  years. 

In  fact,  a  President's  chances  are 
even  less  than  that,  since.  In  this  cen¬ 
tury,  one-eighth  of  our  dead  Presi¬ 
dents  were  assassinated  —  an  occu¬ 
pational  hazard  that  the  actuarial 
tables  do  not  reflect. 

Today,  President  Reagan  at  73  has 
already  lived  seven  years  beyond  the 
age  of  66,  at  which,  on  the  average, 
our  35  dead  Presidents  have  died.  Nor 
has  modern  medicine  substantially 
unproved  a  President’s  Ufe  expectan¬ 
cy,  since  our  20th  century  Presidents 
have  on  the  average  died  at  the  age  of 
67. 

Still,  the  real  hazard  of  electing  an 
aging  President  is  not  that  he  may  die 
(n  office,  since  succession  is  clear  and 
automatic;  rather,  it  is  that  he  will 
become  ill,  senile  or  slow  in  thought 
and  reactions.  Most  Americans  know 
from  family  experience  how  often 
that  happens  to  people  in  their  latter 
70’s. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  suf¬ 
fered  the  first  of  several  paralytic 
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strokes  on  Sept.  25,  1919.  For  18 
months,  he  could  function  only  mar¬ 
ginally  and  fitfully,  and,  for  long  peri¬ 
ods,  not  at  all.  Lying  partly  paralyzed 
in  a  White  House  bedroom,  he  was 
guarded  fiercely  by  his  wife,  doctor 
and  secretary  who,  in  effect,  ran  the 
country.  He  almost  never  saw  anyone 
else,  and  communicated,  if  at  all, 
only  through  memorandums  bearing 
his  feeble  scrawl  or  through  oral 
statements  by  his  wife. 

During  a  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  28  pieces  of  legislation  became 
law  without  Presidential  approval  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Wilson  was  unable  to  sign 
or  veto  them.  Meanwhile,  the  country 
and  the  world  speculated  with  mount¬ 
ing  anxiety  about  the  true  state  of  the 
President's  condition. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  had 
just  helped  win  a  great  war  and  no 
hostile  power  could  challenge  our  se¬ 
curity,  but  today  we  face  an  antago¬ 
nist  armed  to  the  teeth  with  nuclear 
weapons.  As  one  who  helped  advise 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  daring 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  I  am 
haunted  by  the  thought  that  we  might 
again  be  caught  up  in  a  similar  crisis 


at  a  time  when  our  President  lay  dis¬ 
abled.  How  could  we  deal  with  a 
Soviet  Union  whose  leaders  knew  that 
the  only  man  empowered  to  push  the 
nuclear  button  was  too  ill  to  think  or 
act  decisively  —  if  he  were  even  able 
to  act  ac  all? 

Congress  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Presidential  disability  in  196? 
and  produced  the  25th  Amendment, 
but  disability  is  still  a  prescription  for 
chaos. 

To  turn  over  his  powers  to  the  Vice 
President,  a  President  must  deliver  a 
declaration  in  writing  to  Congress 
that  he  can  no  longer  carry  out  his 
duties.  But  no  disabled  President 
could  make  such  a  declaration,  and  a 
sentient  President,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  vigilant  wife  and  devoted 
personal  staff,  would  most  likely  re¬ 
sist  taking  that  step. 

Only  the  Vice  President  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Cabinet  could  break  the 
deadlock  by  sending  Congress  a  joint 
declaration  that  the  President  was  in¬ 
capacitated  .  But  the  President  could 
in  turn  override  that  declaration  by  a 
new  message  declaring  himself 
competent.  If,  after  that,  the  Vice 


President  were  again  to  challenge 
him,  the  issue  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
solved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  acting  within  24 
days. 

How  would  all  this  work  in  reality? 
A  Vice  President  would  long  hesitate 
to  risk  charges  of  usurpation  by 
trying  to  remove  the  President.  Nor 
could  he  persuade  two-thirds  of  the 
Cabinet  members,  chosen  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  President,  to  go  along 
without  absolute  assurance  chat  the 
President  could  never  recover.  Yet 
few  responsible  medical  experts 
would  give  such  a  categorical  assur¬ 
ance.  Meanwhile,  the  President 
might,  as  m  the  case  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  be  kept  incommunicado  with  a 
palace  guard,  including  his  wife, 
handing  cut  optimistic  bulletins  while 
wild  speculation  filled  the  press  and 
air  waves. 

This  problem  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  system.  The  Soviet  Union, 
during  its  last  three  regimes,  and 
Britain,  during  the  last  days  of  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  could  still  cany  on 
with  an  incapacitated  leader  because 
the  Politburo  and  the  British  Cabinet 
possess  collective  power  and  can  act 
without  the  Chairman  or  Prime 
Minister. 

3ut  the  United  States'  Cabinet  has 
absolutely  no  collective  power,  and 
our  system  cannot  function  without 
someone  exercising  the  Presidential 
writ. 

God  heip  our  country  if  we 
ever  have  to  face  such 'a  tragic 
mess! 


In  1961,  when  I  first  ventured  onto 
Wall  Street,  I  was  immediately  con¬ 
fronted  by  what  seemed  a  disturbing 
ethical  anomaly.  On  the  one  hand, 
Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  was  scuttling 
about  the  country  scouting  up  new  in¬ 
vestors  with  the  exhortation,  "Own 
Your  Share  in  America  I”  On  the 
other,  it  was  an  article  of  absolute 
faith  among  the  Street’s  profession¬ 
als  that  "the  public  is  always  wrong.” 

This  paradox  was  brought  to  mind 
by  the  howling  and  bow-wowing 
raised  for  and  against  the  latest  game 
in  town,  "greenmail."  Greenmail  is  a 
pday  in  which  a  financial  sharp¬ 
shooter  creates  a  takeover  threat  by 
purchasing  a  chunk  of  a  company’s 
stock.  This  scares  the  incumbent 
management  into  coughing  up  tens  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  other 
stockholders'  cash  and  borrowing 
power  to  buy  back  the  sharpshooter's 
shares,  usually  at  a  big  premium,  to 
make  him  go  away.  For  all  the  excite¬ 
ment,  however,  greenmail  is  merely 
the  latest  variation  on  a  theme  that 
has  dominated  the  Street  at  least 
since  the  Age  of  Funston:  utter  cyni¬ 
cism  with  respect  to  the  small  or 
unaffiliated  shareholder. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Sid  Bass 
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and  Saul  Steinberg,  to  cite  two  notori¬ 
ous  examples,  behaved  in  a  most  un- 
American  way  toward  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  Texaco  and  Walt  Disney 
Productions;  the  right  to  run  a  com¬ 
pany  for  their  entertainment  is  a 
truth  managements  regard  to  be  as 
self-evidential  as  anything  Jefferson 
put  into  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  It’s  hard  to  blame  Messrs.  Bass 
or  Steinberg:  They  played  by  the 
rules  in  force  and  they  can't  logically 
be  held  to  be  their  brother  stockhold¬ 
ers’  keepers.  That  is  management’s 
job. 

It’s  the  game  itself  that  stinks. 
Managements  and  stockholders  are 
being  hoist  on  the  petard  of  the  insti¬ 
tutionalization  of  the  capital  markets, 
which  is  something  they  themselves 
devoutly  encouraged  back  in  the 
1960’s.  Since  most  institutional  inves¬ 
tors  are  exempted  from  taxes,  their 
investment  thinking  has  become 
short-term  to  an  extreme  degree. 
This  attitude,  combined  with  near¬ 
total  credit  deregulation,  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  nature  of  stockholder 
relations  and  the  capital  markets 
themselves. 


The  markets’  function  is  no  longer 
principally  to  provide  capital  for  pro¬ 
ductive  or  rehabilitative  investment, 
nor  to  serve  as  agencies  for  temper¬ 
ate  long-term  investment  of  the  ca¬ 
tion’s  savings,  but  to  generate  exces¬ 
sive,  some  would  say  outrageous,  re¬ 
turns  to  professionals  and  insiders.  In 
1983,  nine  of  the  13  highest 
salaried  executives  of  American  pub¬ 
lic  companies  worked  for  securities- 
firms. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Funston 
doctrine,  if  you’ve  got  a  few  grand  in 
the  bank,  about  the  stupidest  thing 
you  can  to  today  is  to  own  your  share 
of  America,  because  your  share  isn’t 
the  same  as  the  big  fellows’. 

The  sums  the  “paper  entrepre¬ 
neurs"  are  being  paid  to  trash  the 
credibility  and  composition  of  our 
capital  markets  is  a  disgrace.  By 
comparison,  what  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  were  paid  to  give  us  lOth-rate 
cars  built  with  overpriced  steei  is 
peanuts.  Sooner  or  later,  the  chickens 
will  come  home  to  roost,  and  when 
they  do,  they’ll  be  the  size  of  747’s. 

Can  anything  be  done?  As  usual. 


complicated  new  laws  are  being  pro¬ 
posed,  but  those  will  just  add  to  the 
confusion.  Certainly,  it  seems  there  is 
room  to  proceed  against  greenmail- 
ers  under  the  "short-swing  profits  by 
insiders”  provision  of  the  1934  Securi¬ 
ties  Act,  and  for  the  courts  to  compel 
them  tG  disgorge  their  gains.  Al¬ 
though  i  am  told  that  the  1934  act 
limits  its  definition  of  "insiders"  to 
officers  and  directors,  it  seems  unar¬ 
guable  that  a  chap  who  owns  enough 
stock  to  make  a  large  corporation 
dance  to  his  tune,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Disney,  to  eviscerate  itself  financial¬ 
ly,  is  about  as  far  inside  as  a  person 
can  get. 

The  indecent  recklessness  with 
which  institutions  blow  ir.  and  out  of  a 
stock  must  be  curbed.  The  answer 
may  come  through  some  revision  in 
tax  policy  that  would  encourage  long¬ 
term  investing.  This  wul.  of  course, 
set  the  free  market  boys  a-baying, 
probably  led  by  William  E.  Simon, 
who  characteristically  popped  up  in 
the  Disney  imbroglio  to  skim  off  a  few 
quick  mil.  Nevertheless,  the  suspi¬ 
cion  persists  that  the  symbolic  fin¬ 
gers  on  Adam  Smith's  “invisible 
hand"  included  not  only  digits  repre¬ 
senting  opportunism  and  expediency, 
but  elemental  fairness  as  well. 

What’s  going  on  now  smells  pretty 
much  like  the  years  before  1929,  but 
then  again  perhaps  we  should  take 
comfort  from  the  first  Henry  Ford 
and  his  intellectual  descendant  in  the 
White  House  and  remind  ourselves 
that  history  is  bunk. 

Sure  it  is. 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Senate  will 
face  a  crucial  test  this  week  as  it 
votes  mi  President  Reagan’s  request 
for  $21  million  to  continue  the  anti- 
Sandinista  contra  opera  tiro.  How  can 
the  Senate  think  of  approving  this 
money  in  the  wake  of  former  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  analyst  David  C. 
MacMichael’s  revelation  that  "there 
has  not  been  a  successful  interdiction, 
or  a  verified  report,  of  arms  moving 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  since 
April  1981"? 

For  three  years  now,  the  President 
has  served  the  public  a  tireless  litany 
of  assertions  about  weapons  routes 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador — and 
has  offered  this  accusation  as  the  sole 
plausible  justification  for  our  aid  to 
the  contra,  or  counterrevolutionary, 
fighters.  He  has  nevertheless  refused 
to  provide  any  substantial  evidence  to 
support  his  claims. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  central  thesis  that  Nicara¬ 
gua  is  acting  as  a  Soviet  and  Cuban 
proxy,  exporting  terrorism  into  El 
Salvador.  Until  now,  the  Senate  has 
never  mustered  the  courage  to  con¬ 
front  this  publicly  unsupported  thesis 
—  the  heart  of  a  policy  that,  left  un¬ 
challenged,  could  lead  to  involvement 
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of  United  States  ground  forces  In  a  re¬ 
gional  conflagration.  Mr.  MacMi- 
chael’s  testimony  should  make  It 
much  easier  to  mount  that  challenge. 
If  the  Senate  falls  now,  It  will  have 
failed  us  all  in  its  responsibility  as  our 
most  important  deliberative  body. 

The  Administration  seems  to  have 
chosen  a  strategy  much  like  the  roe 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  used  at 
the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident — 
make  the  charge,  use  it  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  the  policy  and  then 
lie  in  order  to  sustain  it. 

The  Reagan  Administration  first 
made  its  case  about  the  Nicaraguan 
arms  connection  in  a  "white  paper" 
released  in  February  1981.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  June,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
largely  discredited  the  report  In  an  in¬ 
terview  with  its  author,  who  admitted 
that  much  of  the  document  was 
"over-embellished”  and  "mislead¬ 
ing."  Nevertheless,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  insisted  that  its  conclusions 
were  "fully  valid, *'  and  In  December 
1981  the  C.I.A.  began  aiding  the  con¬ 
tras.  At  the  time,  the  Administration 
claimed  that  both  Congressional  In¬ 
telligence  committees  had  been  fully 
briefed  about  the  arms  conduits. 


The  Administration’s '  only  other 
formal  presentation  of  its  argument 
was  the  release  in  May  1983  of  a 
"background  paper"  that  essentially 
reshuffled  the  charges  presented  in 
1981.  The  countless  informal  accusa¬ 
tions  made  since  have  been  equally 
assertive  but  little  more  informative. 
Repeated  requests  for  evidence  have 
been  declined,  always  with  the  con¬ 
tention  that  this  would  jeopardize 
"sensitive"  and  “clandestine”  intelli¬ 
gence  sources. 

Yet  surely  the  Administration  does 
not  lack  overt  means  to  gather  such 
evidence.  Its  abundant  facilities  for 
for  this  purpose  include  continuous 
spy-plane  overflights  of  El  Salvador, 
United  States  troop  exercises  In  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  constant  presence  of 
United  States  naval  vessels  in  the 
strategic  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Data  from 
these  sources  could  be  presented  to 
the  American  public  without  threat¬ 
ening  any  personnel  in  so-called 
"sensitive”  situations.  Why  then  does 
the  Administration  continue  to  hide 
behind  such  a  stratagem?  Can  it  be 
that  the  White  House  simply  does  not 
have  any  evidence? 

In  two  years,  after  more  than  $50 


million  in  expenditures,  the  contra 
operation  has  not  intercepted  roe 
arms  shipment  of  any  kind.  Rather 
than  preventing  the  export  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  program  has  caused  the 
deaths  of  more  than  1,000  civilians 
and  inflicted  some  $3  million  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  Nicaraguan  economy. 
These  are  the  results  the  Senate  has 
to  show  for  its  knee-bending. 

What  should  the  Senate  do  now? 
Proposals  to  provide  additional  but  ■ 
limited  funding  to  "wind  down”  the  I 
operation  are  empty  political  ges¬ 
tures.  The  Administration  doesn't 
need  extra  money  for  this  purpose:  It 1 
has  shown  an  ample  capacity  for 
guile  in  outflanking  Congressional  ef¬ 
forts  to  cut  off  funds  by  appropriating 
money  designated  for  other  purposes. 
What's  needed  now  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  total  cutoff  of  covert  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  offered  amnesty  to  all  exile  fight¬ 
ers  not  directly  linked  to  the  hated 
National  Guard  of  the  late  dictator 
Anastasio  Somora  Debayle.  Throe 
undesirables  not  covered  by  the  de¬ 
cree  could  be  allowed  to  take  refuge 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

As  it  takes  up  this  critical  vote,  the 
Senate  should  make  roe  last  effort  to 
redeem  its  honor  by  publicly  demand-’ 
ing  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
show  cause  for  the  funding  that  it 
seeks.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  any 
evidence  exists,  let  it  be  revealed  and 
held  up  to  public  scrutiny. 
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WASHINGTON.  June  23  —  Walter 
Mondale,  ahead  on  delegates  but  15 
points  behind  President  Reagan  in 
the  popularity  polls,  is  now  looking 
over  the  Democratic  field  for  a  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  who  might 
help  him  win  in  November. 

Should  he  go  with  Gary-  Hart,  as 
Ronald  Reagan  went  with  George 
Bush  in  1980,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  the 
party?  Or  with  a  woman  or  a  black? 
Or  with  the  person  he  thinks  best 
qualified  to  be  President,  in  case  of 
accident,  as  Jimmy  Carter  chose  Mr. 
Mondale  himself  in  1980? 

What  Mr.  Mondale  does  about  this 
—  selecting  the  best  President-in- 
waiting  or  the  best  vote-getter  to  help 
him  in  November  —  will  probably  tel! 
us  more  about  Mr.  Mondale  than 
about  his  running-mate. 

There  is  a  popular  view  that  the 
Vice-Presidential  nominee  makes  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  difference,  especially  this 
year,  since  Mr.  Mondale  seems  to  be 
so  far  behind  that  as  Theodore  White 
remarked  here  the  other  night,  not 
entirely  in  jest,  the  only  woman  who 
could  help  Fritz  on  the  ticket  would  be 
Florence  Nightingale  or  Joan  of  Arc. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Mondale's  choice  of  a 
Vice-Presidential  nominee  will  be  the 
first  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
people  he  would  put  in  his  Adminis¬ 
tration  if  he  won.  And'  considering  the 
disappointing  record  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
appointments  to  the  Cabinet,  White 
House  staff  and  embassies  abroad, 
Mr.  Mondale’s  decisions  in  this 
period  of  rest  and  reflection,  about 
where  he’s  going  and  who's  going 
with  him,  could  be  important. 

We  all  know  the  old  historic  and 
music-hall  jokes  about  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  even  now  they’re  vaguely 
amusing.  Franklin  Roosevelt  picked 
John  Nance  Garner  as  his  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  hoping  to  assure  the  electoral 
votes  of  Texas,  and  after  eight  years 
in  that  office,  Mr.  Garner  concluded 
that  the  job  wasn't  “worth  a  pitcher 
of  warm  spit.” 

In  more  elegant  terms,  John 
Adams,  our  first  Vice  President, 
wrote  that  “my  country  has  in  its  wis¬ 
dom  contrived  for  me  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  office  that  ever  the  invention 
of  man  contrived _ " 

Yet  as  Martin  Wattenberg,  among 
'  others',  has  recently  Terhfiia&f  iisyth  ” 
an  article  in  Public  Opinion,  nine  Vice- 
Presidents  have  had  to  assume  the 
daunting  responsibilities  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  upon  the  death  or  resignation 
of  their  skippers.  They  served  26 
years  as  President,  and  four  of  them 
were  then  elected  for  four  more  years 
in  the  Oval  Office. 

In  recent  years,  these  facts  have 
gradually  changed  the  role  of  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
shunned  Harry  Truman,  didn't  even 
tell  him  about  the  invention  of  the  atom 
bomb.  Dwight  Eisenhower  tolerated 
Richard  Nixon  but  just  barely.  Lyndon 
Johnson  intimidated  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  everybody  else  who  doubted 
his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  lately  there  has  been  a  switch. 
President  Carter  brought  Mr.  Mondale 
into  the  center  of  executive  decisions, 
and  President  Reagan  not  only  forgave 
George  Bush’s  opposition  in  the  1989 
campaign,  but  has  used  and  trusted 
him  as  a  key  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

As  a  result,  Ronald  Reagan,  now  in 
his  74th  year  and  the  oldest  President 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  has  dealt 
with  the  Vice-Presidential  question 
with  the  utmost  care.  And  Mr.  Bush, 
who  has  served  in  the  Congress,  as 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  to  China,  has  not  only  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  major  decisions  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  but  has  had 
the  good  judgment  to  be  invisible  in  the 
process. 

Now  it  is  Mr-  Mondale's  turn  to 
choose,  not  only  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee,  but  a  shadow  Cabinet  to  run 
'against  the  Reagan-Bush  ticket,  and 
also  against  Mr.  Reagan’s  Cabinet  and 
White  House  staff,  dominated  by  the 
President’s  California  friends.  This 
may  be  Mr.  Mondale’s  best  chance. 

There  is  little  evidence  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Mondale  has  put  his 
mind  to  the  problem  of  ideas  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  or  people  who  could  help  aim  de¬ 
fine  and  administer  them.  It’s  not  that 
he  lacks  resources.  He  has  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  elsewhere  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  talented  supporters,  who  are 
deeply  troubled  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
deficits  at  home  and  particularly  his 
staggering  and  blundering  abroad.  But 
Mr.  Mondial e  has  not  recruited  them 
and  has  yet  to  make  a  speech  about  the 
future  anybody  here  remembers. 

Looking  alone  at  the  Democratic 
Party  Presidential  candidates  he  has 
already  defeated  —  Messrs.  Hart, 
Jackson,  Glenn,  Cranston,  Rollings, 
McGovern,  and  Askew  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  such  others  as  Senators  Bentsen  of 
Texas  and  Bumpers  of  Arkansas, 
among  others,  Mr.  Mondale  already 
has  the  makings  of  a  Cabinet  that  could 
match  Mr.  Reagan's  buddy  boys, 
which  is  not  saying  much.  But  Mr. 
Mondale  is  not  bringing  them  together. 

He  is  saying  he  has  wot  but  he’s  still 
talking  about  delegates  instead  of 
Ideas,  about  the  convention  instead  of 
the  election.  His  choice  of  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dential  nominee  will  be  the  first  test  of 
his  judgment,  but  even  that  will  not  tell 
us  whether  be  intends  to  go  it  alone  or 
pick  a  shadow  Cabinet  that  can  demon¬ 
strate  that  in  November  the  people  will 
be  choosing  not  merely  a  man  but  an 
executive  organization  that  looks  bet¬ 
ter  than  Mr.  Reagan's  California  pick¬ 
up  team  now  running  the  White  House 
and  the  major  departments. 
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A  Soviet  Dramatist’s  Brave  Work 


By  BENEDICT  NIGHTINGALE 


v 


ictor  Rozov's  '‘From  Night 
Till  Noon,"  much  admired 
and  performed  in  the  Rus¬ 
sia  of  the  mid-TO’s,  brought 
onstage  a  scientist  grimly 
convinced  that  children,  relation¬ 
ships,  feelings  themselves  were  all 
dangerous  distractions,  keeping  a 
man  from  his  primary  duty,  which 
was  to  himself  alone.  The  same  play 
Included  an  impassiooed  denuncia¬ 
tion,  voiced  by  an  athletics  coach,  of 
“The  high-riders,  who  get  into  the 
saddle  and  ride  like  mad  for  the  sake 
of  their  careers,  not  caring  who  their 
horses  trample  underfoot.'* 

Did  Rozov's  obvious  mistrust  of  the 
first  of  these  characters,  his  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  sentiments  of  the  second, 
add  up  to  any  very  scathing  critique 
of  Soviet  society  itself?  Hardly.  The 
scientist  was  too  obscure  a  function¬ 
ary,  the  diatribe  against  careerism 
too  abstract.  But  Rozov's  “Nest  of  the 
Wood  Grouse,”  now  at  the  Public 
Theater  in  New  York,  has  sharper 
and  more  venturesome  teeth.  Its  vil¬ 
lain  is  a  high-rider,  happy  to  trample 
anyone  underfoot,  and  philosophi¬ 
cally  at  one  with  the  scientist-seer  of 
the  earlier  play.  More  to  the  point,  he 
works  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  and,  given  the  speed  at  which 
he’s  hustling  up  the  hierarchy,  could 
be  having  a  big  say  in  all  our  destinies 
a  few  years  hence. 

Where  Kremlinologists  tread  with 
caution,  let  not  critics  rush  blindly  in. 
It’s  difficult  to  think  and  feel  one's 
way  into  the  mind  of  any  foreign  play¬ 
wright,  doubly  so  when  the  writer  in 
question  pushes  his  pen  on  what  one 
might  almost  call  a  different  cultural 
planet.  Nor  do  we  see  so  much  Soviet 
drama,  either  on  the  stage  or  the 
page,  that  we  can  easily  pontificate 
about  its  horizons  or  health.  Certain¬ 
ly,  it  seems  wrong  for  the  powers  at 
the  Public  to  have  made  “Wood 
Grouse”  part  of  its  season  of  East 
European  “dissident”  work,  along 
with  plays  by  Vaclav  Havel  and  Ja- 
nusz  GlowackL  It  involves  family 
friction  and  the  generation  gap,  sub¬ 
jects  no  less  familiar  for  being  placed 
in  the  house  of  a  foreign-service  appa¬ 


ratchik,  and  it  is  currently  playing  to 
packed  houses  in  Moscow.  On  the 
other  hand,  official  tolerance  must 
surely  have  felt  tested  by  the  play's 
evident  Impatience  with  Its  high¬ 
flying  bureaucrats  and  by  its  friendli¬ 
ness  toward  those  young  people  who 
are  alienated  by  their  corruption,  cal¬ 
lousness,  hypocrisy  and  complacen¬ 
cy.  One  isn’t  surprised  to  learn  that 
Rozov's  latest  work,  apparently  an- _ 
other  skeptical  look  at  the  private 
lives  of  public  men,  has  run  into  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  theatrical  watchdogs 
back  home. 

Those  watchdogs  have,  of  course, 
snarled  and  growled  and  bared  their 
fangs  often  enough  in  the  past.  Their- 
history  is  a  depressing  one,  but  in¬ 
structive  to  recall  if  one  wishes  to  see 
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Eli  Wallach  in  “Nest  of  the 
Wood  Grouse"  at  the  Public, 


“Wood  Grouse"  in  its  cultural  con¬ 
text.  Thirty,  40,  SO  years  ago,  its  per¬ 
formance  would  have  been  inconceiv¬ 
able,  its  very  existence  dangerous. 
Few  nations  can  have  boasted  so 
much  dramatic  talent  as  Russia 
under  Stalin,  and  none  squandered  it 
so  mercilessly.  Look  at  the  waste, 
and  grieve. 

Mayakovsky  shot  himself,  largely 
because  of  official  hostility  to  his 
theatrical  attacks  on  those  abusing 
their  party  cards.  Errtman  was  sent 
to  Siberia  soon  after  the  banning  of 
his“Suicide,”  whose  hero  he'd  shown 
howling  "give  us  the  freedom  to  whis¬ 
per”  into  the  unhearing  ears  of  the 


omnipotent  state.  Isaac  Babel  was 
similarly  sucked  into  the  Gulag,  and 
his  surviving  manuscripts,  including 
that  of  a  play  he  thought  finer  than  his 

great.  “Marya,"  were  destroyed  by 
the  Cheka.  Bulgakov,  denied  a  stage 
for  “Flight,"  was  obliged  to  take  a 
menial  job  at  the  Moscow  Arts; 
Shvarts  abandoned  the  theater  for 
children’s  publishing  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  “Dragon,"  a  wryly 
brilliant  fairy  story  wMdj  accused 
the  proletariat  of  wanting  to  be  ruled 
by  tyrannical  monsters;  Olesha,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Interesting  “List  of  As¬ 
sets,"  fell  permanently  silent  after 
telling  a  writers'  congress  that  con¬ 
struction  sites  and  five-year  plans 
were  “not  things  I  live  and  breathe." 
Gorki,  officially  unassailable,  is 
4  thought  by  some  to  have  been  poi- 
soned,  perhaps  because  his  crusade 
for  oppressed  dramatists  was  becom¬ 
ing  embarrassing. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stalinist  sun  shone 
on  those  who,  in  Gorki's  words,  re¬ 
duced  drama  “to  a  mechanic]  com¬ 
bination  of  facts  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  preconceived  design.”  If 
you  want  to  discover  bow  bold  “Wood 
Grouse”  must  seem,  at  least  to  Rus¬ 
sians  of  the  older  generation,  take  a 
look  at  the  much-honored  work  of 
Nikolai  Pogodin,  and  perhaps  espe¬ 
cially  his  “Aristocrats,"  which  man. 
aged  to  idealize  the  work  camps  to 
which  his  fellow  writers  were  being 
ritually  dispatched.  “Saboteurs"  and 
other  seeming  incorrfgibles,  offered 
understanding  and  responsibility  by 
an  infinitely  caring  Cbekist  comman¬ 
dant,  trot  off  to  dig  the  White  Sea 
canal  as  blithly  as  Disney's  seven 
dwarfs.  Thus  transformed  into  good, 
upright  citizens,  they  shout  hurrahs, 
weep  with  manly  happiness,  and  jubi¬ 
lantly  toss  their  jailer  In  a  blanket, 
while  he  shakes  their  hands  and 
primly  moralizes  about  Socialist 
forces  operating  “with  unheard-of 
daring,  with  true  Bolshevik  austerity, 
and  mi  the  broad  scale  Comrade 
Stalin  has  taught  is." 

One  wonders  what  Babel,  who  died* 
in  one  such  paradise,  would  have  said 
to  that.  Possibly  much  the  same  as 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  who 
emerged  during  the  Khrushchev  thaw 
to  write,  not  only  his  “Day  in  the  Life 


Hollywood  and  Broadway 
Share  a  Wealth  of  Talent 
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'ave  you  recently  had  the 
feeling  that  you’re  seeing 
double? 

I  mean,  have  you  per¬ 
haps  gone  to  the  movies  of 
a  Monday  and  seen  William  Hurt  up 
there  on  the  screen,  and  then  gone  to 
another  movie  on  the  Thursday  fol¬ 
lowing  and  seen  Christopher  Walken 
up  to  his  ears  in  Cinemascope,  and 
then  gone  to  a  Saturday-matinee  per¬ 
formance  of  the  new  David  Rabe 
play,  "Hurlyburly,"  only  to  find  your¬ 
self  staring  at  the  same  two  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  living-and-breathing  flesh 
on  a  Broadway  stage  —  with  not  the 
least  bit  of  fuss  being  made  about  it? 
Did  you  feel  similarly  surrounded, 
earlier  this  season,  as  you  came  away 
from  Circle  in  the  Square's  "Heart¬ 
break  House”  remembering  how 
fetchlngly  Amy  Irving  had  just  curled 
up  in  Rex  Harrison's  arms,  and  also 
remembering  —  in  the  same  flash  of 
recall  —  that  Miss  Irving  was  the 
same  Miss  Irving  still  appearing  in 
your  neighborhood  fiveplex  as  Bar¬ 
bra  Streisand’s  bride  In  “  Yentl”? 

It’s  happening  all  the  time  lately, 
and,  because  we’re  not  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  it  can  cause  lightbeaded¬ 
ness  and  —  in  certain  of  the  more  at¬ 
tractive  cases  —  shortness  of  breath. 
Consider  that  Glenn  Close  has  been  in 
practically  every  film  you've  seen 
since  last  fall  while  at  the  same  time 
she's  been  showing  up  nightly  at  the 
Plymouth  on  45th  Street  to  do  her 
duty  by  Tom  Stoppard's  "The  Real 
Thing."  Of  course,  we  all  understand 
that  a  film  can  be  made  any  old  lime 
if  actors  are  free;  it  is  then  put  into 
cans  for  release  at  some  unspecified 
future  date,  which  is  what  causes 
.  these  ghostly  coincidences.  But  when, 
I  ask  you,  has  Miss  Close  been  free?  I 
don’t  honestly  think  she  has  any  spe¬ 
cial  genius  for  scheduling.  I  think 
she's  been  cloned.  There  have  got  to 
be  two  of  her  running  about,  one  for 
movies,  one  for  Tom  Stoppard.  For 
that  matter,  I’m  not  certain  her 
Plymouth  co-star,  Jeremy  Irons, 
does  all  his  own  movie  moonlighting, 
either. 

I  could  cite  you  a  whole  seasonful  of 
just  such  'araples  —  I  swear  I  saw 
the  lovei,  Elizabeth  McGovern  in 
four  films  while  I  was  still  trying  to 
analyze  what  bothered  me  about  her 
performance  at  the  local  Lambs’ 
Dub  —  but  I’d  better  get  on  to  ray 
reason  for  bringing  this  dizzying  mat¬ 
ter  up.  I  call  it  dizzying,  but  it's  actu¬ 
ally  historic  —  as  important  as  im¬ 
portant  can  be.  A  50-year  logjam  is  in 
the  process  of  breaking  up.  Holly¬ 
wood  and  the  New  York  stage  are  no 
longer  separate,  sealed-off  entities. 
The  news  is  happy  news. 

Movie  stars,  as  we  all  know,  have 
visited  the  New  York  stage  before. 
But  not  in  numbers.  And  not  in  their 
bloom.  As  a  rule,  we  inherited  movie 
stars  one  at  a  time,  and  then  only 
when  their  time  was  running  out.  If  a 
given  star  was  turning  50  and  fresh 
out  of  a.Qpn tract  at  Paramount  or 
M-G-M.  lie  or  she  might  very  well 
cast  sheep’s  eyes  at  Broadway,  think¬ 
ing  of  a  possible  second  career. 
Gloria  Swanson  had  made  only  one 
film  in  nine  years  when  she  came  on 


to  do  a  revival  of  “Twentieth  Cen- 
'tOry*'  with  'Jose'  Ferrer.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  she  looked  and  sounded  just 
dandy  in  the  part. 

Some  actors  have  made  visits  to  the 
stage  an  principle,  even  though  they 
bad  all  the  movie  work  they  could 
handle  and  probably  hated  the  torn- 
up  housekeeping  that  moving  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  entails.  They 
felt  that  they  owed  the  theater  some¬ 
thing  —  their  training,  perhaps. 
Franchot  Tone  did  this  more  often 
than  most,  Katharine  Hepburn  did  it 
once  to  her  regret  (“The  Lake")  and 
once  to  reestablish  herself  trium¬ 
phantly  (“Philadelphia  Story"), 
Jimmy  Stewart  took  aver  “Harvey” 
to  get  in  trim  for  the  movie  version  he 
was  due  to  play,  and  Spencer  Tracy 
tried  Robert  Sherwood’s  "The  Rug- 


What  happened  to 
create  a  film-stage 
ensemble? 


ged  Path”  only  to  discover  that  rug¬ 
ged  was  the  right  word  for  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

But  we  never  —  until  now  —  have 
bad  London’s  luck,  the  opportunity  to 
pluck  stage  casts  for  new  plays  out  of 
a  common  pool  of  stage  and  screen 
players.  We’ve  known  about  London’s 
luck  all  alpng.  and  sometimes  be¬ 
moaned  the  fact  that  we  weren't  a 
tight  little  island,  too.  Our  coasts 
were  so  far  apart  that  Mice  a  stage 
actor  up  and  got  himself  a  successful 
movie  role,  be  generally  planed  or 
trained  out  to  the  West  for  good  and 
all  —  so  that  there  were  “stage”  ac¬ 
tors  in  New  York  and  “film"  actors  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  tangle. 

London,  on  the  other  hand,  could  al¬ 
ways  tap  Ralph  Richardson  on  the 
shoulder,  or  ring  up  John  Gielgud  on 
impulse,  to  see  if  either  might  like  to 
do  a  six-month  stand  on  the  West  End 
before  agreeing  to  another  David 
Lean  or  Carol  Reed  film.  Or,  if  it 
wasn't  too  much  trouble,  mightn’t 
they  like  to  do  both  at  once,  filming  by 
day  and  taking  curtain  calls  by  night? 
The  young  Alfred  Hitchcock  could 
have  Michael  Redgrave  or  Dame 
May  Whitty  any  time  be  wanted,  and 
so,  if  it  had  a  mind  to,  could  the  Old 
Vic.  All  performers  were  locally 
based,  available  to  both  media,  and 
no  discrimination  allowed. 

This  made  for  extremely  well-acted 
movies,  and  for  stage  companies  that 
bad  the  audience  swooning  five 
minutes  after  the  curtain  went  up:  On 
my  first  trip  to  London  I  recall  seeing 
John  Gielgud,  Ralph  Richardson, 
Irene  Worth  and  Sybil  Thorndike 
gather  together  on  the  very  same 
stage.  That  was  quite  a  group  to  as¬ 
semble,  all  the  more  remarkable  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  both  Gielgud 
and  Richardson  made  films  within 
the  year. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  our  own  for¬ 
tunes  seem  to  be  changing.  Did  I 


mention  that  Mr.  Hurt  and  Mr. 
Walken  are  by  no  means  alone  in 
“Hurlyburly"  but  have,  as  compan¬ 
ion  players  of  equal  status  (or  equal 
billing,  anyway)  Sigourney  Weaver, 
Harvey  Keitel,  Judith  Ivey,  Cynthia 
Nixon  ‘and  Jerry  Stiller?  A  stage- 
movie  mix,  you  see.  And  you’ll  find 
Circle  in  the  Square’s  “Design  for 
Living"  stirring  another,  if  slightly 
smaller,  mix:  Raul  Julia,  Jill  Clay- 
burgh,  Frank  Langella. 

How  come?  What  happened  to  put 
an  end  to  the  great  rift  and  to  create 
—  really  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country— a  sort  of  film-stage  ensem¬ 
ble?  Well,  we  know  the  first  and  most 
obvious  cause:  the  collapse  of- the 
studio  system.  In  the  (rid  days  actors 
went  to  Hollywood,  and  stayed  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,  and  felt  comfortable  only  in 
Hollywood,  because  the  paternalistic 
studios  looked  alter  them  so  tenderly. 
(And  because  they  had  iron-dad 
seven-year  contracts.)  The  studios 
nursed  and  shaped  their  players’  ca¬ 
reers,  found  them  scripts  or  had  suit¬ 
able  scripts  written  for  them,  over¬ 
saw  the  promotion  of  their  films, 
practically  cooked  and  served  their 
dinners.  Security  was  named  Warner 
Bros,  or  Twentieth-Century  Fax,  and 
aftera  while  inertia  was  beautiful. 

By  the  late  1950's,  however,  conti¬ 
nuity  had  disappeared.  No  more  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  their  various 
perks.  No  more  studio  task  forces 
bent  mi  altering  a  performer’s  teeth, 
eyebrows  and  spiritual  image  for  the 
rise  to  superstardom.  New  stars 
would  still  arise,  all  right,  because  of 
striking  individual  performances,  or 
thanks  to  dear  old  lock.  But  they 
would  be  one-picture  stars  unless 
they  made  the  right  decision  on  the 
next  script  to  accept.  Each  actor  was 
his  own  man,  now,-  each  actress  her 
own  woman.  For  a  while  they  were  a 
bit  lost.-  But  if  they  were  free  in  the 
sense  of  being  "at  liberty,"  which  is 
to  say  unemployed,  they  were  also 
free  in  the  sense'of  being  able  at  long 
last  to  do  what  they  damn  well 
pleased. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  things  that  was 
beginning  to  tease  and/or  tantalize 
them  was  the  prospect  of  flirting  with 
New  York,  with  the  legitimate  stage. 


Still,  it  took  a  while  for  screen  ac¬ 
tors  en  masse  to  decide  that  it  might 
,be  profitable  to  settle  down  in  a 
Broadway  theater,  get  to  know  their 
stage-bound  neighbors,  arrive  at  a 
stage-screen  fusion  that  would  be 
fluid  and  easy.  "The  Hospital”  was 
made  in  1971.  I'd  say  it  wasn't  until 
1980  that  a  comparable  mix  of  movie 
and  theater  people  appeared  —  and 
looked  absolutely  seamless  —  on  a 
Broadway  stage.  Remember  the 
company  of  the  “Morning’s  atSeven" 
revival  of  that  year?  It  was  what  you 
mean  by  a  mix:  Maurice  Copeland, 
Teresa  Wright,  Elizabeth  Wilson. 


Nancy  Marchaud,  Richard  Hamilton, 
David  Rounds,  Lois  de  Bande,  Mau¬ 
reen  O’Sullivan,  Gary  Merrill. 
You've  got  three  M-G-M,  Twentieth 
Century-Fox,  United  Artists  alumni 
in  that  lineup  on  equal  terms  with  the 
locals,  a  blend  that  turned  out  to  be 
perfection  itself. 

Now,  four  years  later,  it  would 
seem  that  the  dam  Is  about  to  break. 


of  Ivan  Denisovich,"  but  a  play  about 
the  Gulag,  "The  Love  Girl  and  the  In¬ 
nocent.”  He  actually  read  it  to  a  Mos¬ 
cow  company,  which  was  reportedly 
eager  to  perform  it;  but  then,  of 
course,  Soviet  permafrost  reasserted 
itself.  If  you  want  to  discover  how  dif¬ 
fident  Rozov’s  “Wood  Grouse"  must 
seem,  at  least  to  some  Russian  dissi¬ 
dents,  take  a  look  at  Solzhenitsyn's 
picture  of  institutionalized  corrup¬ 
tion,  injustice  and  evil. 

But  perhaps  that’s  too  severe  a  test 
Beside  that  fierce  and  implacable 
moralist,  almost  any  playwright 
would  seem  timid.  A  fairer  compari¬ 
son  is  with  those  of  Rozov’s  contem¬ 
poraries  who,  like  him,  are  still  per¬ 
formed  in  Russia.  What  generalities 
can  be  based  on  an  acquaintance  with 
Alexei  Arbuzov  (“The  Promise"), 
Aleksandr  Vampilov  (“Duck  Hunt¬ 
ing"),  Mikhail  Roschin  (“Valentine 
and  Valentina")  and  others  of  my 
necessarily  limited  experience?  That 
several  Soviet  dramatists  write  with 
grace  and  verve.  That  they  com¬ 
monly  eschew  overtly  social  subjects 
for  personal  relationships,  which  they 


Leisure 


not  very  sweeping,  searching  or 
strong  in  its  criticism  of  Soviet  soci¬ 
ety.  Bit 


ety.  Bluntly,  it’s  bland. 

American  audiences,  unfamiliar 
with  the  theatrical  terrain  around  it, 
may  find  “Wood  Grouse”  rather 
bland,  too.  All  ttajy  may  see  is  an  un- 
wontedly  long  episode  of  “Father 
Knows  Best,"  oi;  perhaps  a  somewhat 
melancholy  Broadway  comedy. 
Here's  Anne  Jackson  doing  her  matri¬ 
archal  best  to  hold  her  family  to¬ 
gether  while  Eli  Wallach,  as  deaf  to 
trouble  as  wood  grouses  sometimes 
are  to  noise,  neglects  his  duty  to  her, 
to  their  troubled  children,  to  everyone 
except  their  repulsive  son-in-law, 
who's  also  his  prot£g&  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  The  writing  varies  from  the 
accomplished  to  the  awkward,  and  so 
does  Joseph  Rapp's  company  at  the 


One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
latest  work  by  Rozov  has  run  into 
trouble  with  the  theatrical  watchdogs  . 
back  home. 


KwhUe,  Mr.' Wallach 
spends  Ms  time  fixing. 

£3tag  favors,  MitMy  uncoMdoos cf 
the  slightest  contradiction  when  he 
brags  to  visiting  foreigner  about 
Russia's  lack  of  class  distinctions, 
poverty,  materialism, and  so  ao-And 
his  son-in-law,  played  with  ^tirf^r 
anonymity  by  Dennis  Botitsuaris, 
slyly  exploits  his  prestige  to  get  the 

top  jobbe  himself  wanted,  and  then 
prepares  to  abandon  the  family  for. 
the  daughter  of  an  official  answerable_ 

only  to  the  Fm^ign  Minister  himself. 

Rozov  is  clearly  a  reformer,  am.  a 

radical,  and  in  some  ways  the  sort  of 
reformer  the  late  Yuri  Andropov  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been.  He  wants,  the  sys¬ 
tem  cleansed,  not  changed.  He  wants 
a  less  spoiled  and  unprincipled  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  n™t  more  of  the  idealism 
of  youth,  more  of  the  proletarian 
energy  rambunctiously  represented  ■ 
in  the  play  by  the  fruit  seller  who 
saves  Mr.  Wallach’s  son  from,  the 
consequences  of  the  disgust  and  de¬ 
spair  beginning  to  overwhelm  him.  So 
far~so  orthodox.  What's  less  usual  is 
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sometimes  describe  with  warmth  and 
humor.  That  they  communicate  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  minor  eccentricity,  a  faith  is 
love  and  the  young,  hence  optimism 
about  the  future.  Happy  endings 
occur  in  such  plays  with  daunting 
regularity. 

So  they  do  in  plays  that  are  more 
explicitly  political.  Here,  dramatists 
are  sometimes  mildly  contentious. 
They’re  capable  of  attacking  selfish, 
shortsighted  bureaucrats,  and  of 
showing  wrangles  among  the  Com¬ 
munist  faithful-  Afanasy  Salynsky’s 
“Maria"  consists  of  a  long,  bitter  dis¬ 
pute  between  an  engineer  trying  to 
.finish  a  power  station  on  time  and  a 
party  secretary  battling  to  save  the 
district  tram  his  TNT.  Arbuzov's 
“Evening  Light"  is  about  crusading 
journalists  who  rescue  a  forest  from 
predatory  apparatchiks.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion,  errors,  set¬ 
backs  as  the  new  society  struggles 
into  being,  but  they're  temporary, 
and  tend  to  occur  a  tong  way  down  the 
line  of  command  Soviet  drama  is  still 


Public.  Mr.  Wallach  is  wonderfully 
flummoxed,  hilariously  frazzled,  yet 
undoubtedly  miscast  in  a  role  that 
also  asks  him  to  be  jovial,  gross  and  ; 
occasionally  brutaL  At  times  it's  as  If 
Khrushchev  were  being  played  by  the 
White  Queen,  not  a  transformation 
that  makes  the  evening  more  hard¬ 
hitting.  ~ 

But  to  see  the  play  as  mere  hauls-  • 
vordism  is  to  ignore  an  awful  lot.  The 
reason  this  household  is  troubled  has 
much,  very  much,  to  do  with  the 
world  immediately  beyond  it.  Out 
■  there,  ordinary  citizens  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  commodities,  from  medicine 
to  justice  itself,  that  only  the  privi- 
leged  can  be  sure  of  obteitong.  The . 
son  of  one  of  Mr.  Wallach’s  col¬ 
leagues  commits  suicide,  a  catastro¬ 
phe  that  gem  his  father  coldly  catego¬ 
rized  as  unreliable  and  tmpromote- 
We.  Mr.  .Wallach’s  own  son  has  a  bad 
case  of  anomie,  too:  why,  he  wonders, 
should  he  be  quietly  sneaked  into  the 
International  Relations'  "  Institute 
while  his  proletarian  girlfriend  jbe-,- 


apparent  invincibility.  At  the  end  of 
MoUfere's  ‘Tartuffe”  an  emissary  of 
the  Sun  King  saves  Orgon  from  the 
oily  hypocrite  who  has  fleeced  Mm. 
No  such  deus  ex  madhina  comes  from  . 
toe  Kremlin  to  arrest  Mr.  WaUacb's 
remarkably  stmtiar  son-in-law.  He’s 
29  years  bid  and  seemingly  unstoppa¬ 
ble.  -  . 

,  Nor  is  the  play's  only  surprise  its 
substitution  of  a  distinctly,  ominous 
ending  tor  the  customary  reassur¬ 
ance!  There  are,  for  instance,  several 
hints  that  religion  maintains  its  old 
hold  qa -this.  Russian  ^rit,  culminat¬ 
ing  in.  What’s  rather  less  of  an  emo¬ 
tional,  efimax!  at  the  Public  than  it 
should  be,  a  scene  in  which  the 
palled WaUadftries  and  fails  to  make 
Ms  daughter  spit  on  the  kata  before 
which  he’s  found  her  tearfully  pray¬ 
ing.  Rozov  once  compered  himself  to 
a  fireman,  prepared  to  go into  a  horn¬ 
ing  hotote  and  fare  what  was  indtfe 
while  otoers  rushed  out:  ‘The  writer 
must  sayeveryttonghe  sera  and  feels 
as  a  citizen;  if  he  cfoesrnotltefbiftite 
the  title  of  writer. ’’  From. many,  per¬ 
haps  most,  SovietplaywTigfitsthat 
wouklbeeitherafibor  anadmisskm 
of  myopia.  Ait  Rozavbasearhedthe 
boast,  af  least  ~fn  toe  case  of“Wbba 


However  YOU  bank  into  one 

J  of  the  world  s  leadmgbanks,  more  and  more 

pronounce  OUT  name,  ^tonwmenarcieamngtopronounceourname. 

we  re  the  Bank  to  talk  to-  s  . 

financing,  trade  flow  and  international  transactions. 

They've  learned' howS 19.5  billionin  assetscan  support 
their  growth  plans;.  And  they’re  finding,  in  380  hanbtnp 
offices  in  15  countries  worldwide,  specialists  they  can 
really  talk  to.  Over  62  yean  experience  is  integrated 
into  our  customized  approach  to  banking 
That%  why  we’re  ihc  bank  that  grants  more  loans 
than  any  other  hank  in  Israel. 


And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 


Bank  Hapoalim 


m  The  bank  to  talk  to. 

Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd„ <55124  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel:  (03)62811 1 
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Puma  del  fete  •  Santiago  •  Panama  City  •  Cayman  Islands  And  350  branches  of  the  group ktaad  *  Mont^dc*J 
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THIS  YEAR  another  troop  of  Di¬ 
aspora  leaders  will  converge  on  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  attend  the  Jewish  Agency- 
Assembly  and  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  participating  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  over  S-lOTim.  of  philanthropic 
funds. 

They  will  be  safely  sequestered  bv 
the  event's  organizers,  and  bom- 
horded  by  P.R.  from  every  one- of 
Ik,  the  Jewish  Agency's  departments 
and  other  beneficiaries.  For  months 
these  departments  have  been 
ploughing  donor  money  -  i.e.  from 
the  UJA  and  Keren  Hayrsod  -  into 
sophisticated  publicity  and  informa¬ 
tion  efforts  to  promote  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  with  what  is  being  done 
and  to  urge  continued  funding  for 
more  of  the  same. 

This  has  led  to  a  situation  where 
dissident  ideas  and  opinions  have 
little  chance  of  penetrating  the 
pervasive  monopoly  around  the 
leaderships'  time,  touring,  and  liter¬ 
ature  concerning  philanthropic  work 
in  Israel.  Non-partisan  ideas  about 
alternative  uses  for  charitable  funds, 

.  about  the  future  of  the  Jewish  Agen- 
T  cy  and  its  politicization  and  about 
accounting  donor  money  spent  ia 
Israel  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
reported  in  The  New  York  77mes  or 
the  Wait  Street  Journal  than  in  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  sponsored  most¬ 
ly  by  Jewish  Federations  or  at  meet¬ 
ings  set  up  by  the  mainstream  fund¬ 
raising  and  fund-spending  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Jewish  Agency  and  the 
UJA  are  reluctant  to  promote  and 
fund  public  debate  on  these  topics, 
to  pur  it  mildly. 


Beyond  the  Jewish  Agency 


ONLY  RARELY  have  some  of  the 
more  sophisticated  federations,  such 
as  that  of  San  Francisco,  under  the 
outstanding  direction  of  Brian  Lurie 
and  his  lay  leadership,  set  up  their 
apvra  fact-finding  “Israel  Commit- 

**  OnH  IiVaL‘4/1  infrv  Knur 


with  philanthropic  work,  and  arc  not 
tied  to  pre-state,  anachronistic  struc¬ 
tures.  They  understand  the  power 
they  wield,  since  without  their  funds, 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  perhaps  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  would 
probably  collapse  overnight. 

In  1983,  after  continued  rejection 
of  my  suggestion  that  the  Jewish 
Agency  (specifically,  the  Ltaited 
Israel  Appeal  office,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  donor  lead- 
.  ershipjhold  a  pre-assembly  briefing 
for  foreign  delegates  on  the  mecha¬ 
nics.  problems  and  politics  of  the 
Jewi&b  Agency,  I  decided  to  hold  my 
own  “Off-Broadway’’  briefing  ses¬ 
sion.  With  $400  of  savings  f  rented  a 
ballroom  at  rhe  Jerusalem  Hilton 
and  recruited  two  other  speakers 
after  dozens  of  candidates  politely 
refused  to  participate  for  fear  of 
jeopardizing  agency  grants,  speak¬ 
ing  invitations  and  other  benefits.  A 
mimeographed  invitation  was  hand- 
circulated  to  delegates  in  the  lobbies 
of  Jerusalem  hotels. 

Over  200  people  showed  up  for  an 
excellent,  frank,  three-hour  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  relationship  between 
fund-raisers  and  Zionist  politicians 
and  the  future  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

One  energetic  participant  from 
South  Africa  kept  jumping  up  nnd 
asking.  “Yes.  yes,  we  know  what’s 
wrong,  but  what  should  we  do  about 
it?" 


By  ELIEZER  JAFFE 


organization,  with  a  relatively  small 
overhead  for  bookkeeping,  legal 
advice,  rental  of  modest  office 
space,  and  staff.  Funds  would  be 
directly  forwarded  to  (he  Foundation 
via  the  United  Israel  Appeal  and 
Keren  Hayesod,  or  via  American 
and  world  tax-free  conduits  such  as 
the  PEF- Israel  Endowments  Fund  in 
the  U.S.A.  or  a  newly  established 
totally  non-political  substitute  for 
the  UIA  in  New  York. 


Israel.  Thus,  the  sickness  at  the 
Jewish  Agency  can  be  very  infec¬ 
tious  for  the  UJA  itself,  with  im¬ 
plications  for  local  Federation  in¬ 
come  raised  as  a  part  of  UJA 
appeals. 


FT  SEEMS  to  me  that  there  arc  five 


Tree,”  and  looked  closely  into  how 
their  allocations  are  spent  in  Israel. 

They  have  broken  through  the 
missions,  pre-cooked  Jewish  Agency 
assemblies,  the  "Caesarea  Process" 
and  the  emotional  pleas  to  “give 
more  and  leave  the  driving  to  the 
Israelis.”  In  brief,  they  represent  a 
new  breed  of  .intelligent*  personally 
involved  philanthropists  who  want 
more  accountability  for  their  money 
at  the  recipient  end  of  their  fund- 
raising  effort. 

Unlike  many  top  Jewish  Agency 
and  Diaspora  fund-raising  officials.  I 
strongly  believe  that  donors  do  want 
to  hear  more  about  the  problems  and 
politics  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  They 
are  increasingly  suspicious  of  what  is 
done  with  their  money  here,  and 
they  want  total  say  over  the  use  of 
raheir  hard-raised  funds.  They  have 
no  use  for  mingling  Israeli  politics 


major  options: 

•  Maintain  the  status  quo.  Many 
employees,  political  appointees  and 
party  representatives  lodged  in  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  departments  see  no  need 
for  change,  and  believe  it  would  he 
unrealistic  for  foreign  donors  to 
force  their  will  on  the  Israelis.  This 
view  is  supported  by  some  veteran 
Diaspora  leaders  who  are  willing  to 
live  with  Israeli  politics  in  the  Jewish 
Agency  so  long  as  the  parties  send 
their  best  possible  candidates,  and  so 
long  as  veto  power  over  these  candi¬ 
dates  remains  a  prerogative  of  the 
fundraising  leadership.  But  this  will 
not  suit  those  who  believe  that  the 
fund-raising  leadership  does  not 
have  enough  control  over  donations, 
and  accommodating  political  influ¬ 
ence  is  a  wasteful,  unnecessary 
arrangement. 

■  De-politidze  the  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy.  Give  control  of  the  agency  to  the 
American  and  other  fundraisers. 
This  would  mean  total  removal  of 
WZO  representation  from  the  Jew¬ 


ish  Agency,  and  of  Israeli  political 
parties  from  the  agency’s  governing 
bodies.  In  this  vein.  Prof.  Daniel 
Elazar  once  proposed  that  an  Israeli 
UJA  be  created,  enabling  Israeli 
donors  to  take  the  place  of  Israeli 
political  (WZO)  representatives. 

This  view  assumes  that  the  present 
Israeli  political  representatives  will 
voluntarily  relinquish  control  over 
the  Jewish  Agency's  funds  and  de¬ 
partments,  and  that  a  new  crew  of 
Israeli  donor  leaders  will  be  less 
political  than  present  party  appoin¬ 
tees.  It  also  presumes,  rather  wistful¬ 
ly;  that  Israeli  philanthropists  can 
change  their  current  style  of  giving 
from  earmarked  donations  to  cen¬ 
tralized  philanthropy. 


THIS  IS  a  “trade-off',  middle-of- 
the-road  approach  which,  inciden¬ 
tally.  is  becoming  popular  with  a 
growing  number  of  private  donors 
and  families.  At  the  Federation 
level,  it  means  holding  a  proportion 
of  UJA  funds  in  local  banks  to  be 
released  directly  for  earmarked  non¬ 
profit  projects  in  Israel,  according  to. 
recommendations  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion's  Israel  Committee  or  some 
other  Federation  forum.  The  rest  of 
the  Israel-bound  campaign  funds 


would  go  to  the  Jewish  Agency  via 
the  regular  United  Israel  Appeal 
conduit,  but  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

The  above  arrangement  provides 
much  more  flexibility  and  involve¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  a  network  of 
“Israel  Committees"  from  the  Fed¬ 
erations,  and  lessens  the  scope  and 
power  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  There 
would  also  be  a  need  to  guarantee 
stringent  follow-up  and  accountabil¬ 
ity  procedures  for  UIA  funds  that 
continue  to  flow  to  the  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy.  The  inherent  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  status  quo  would 
persist. 

This  approach  could  also  become 
a  temporary  “holding-pattern.”  un¬ 
til  Federations  decide  whether  they 
can  or  should  reform  the  Jewish 
Agency,  or  whether  they  should 
abandon  it  entirely. 

ALTHOUGH  David  Ben-Gurion 
could  never  quite  bring  himself 
gracefully  to  dissolve  the  Jewish 
Agency  after  the  State  was  created, 
the  philanthropic  community  abroad 
(i.e.  the  major  Federations  and  the 
UJA)  could  do  so  within  a  year  of 
cessation  of  funds.  In  place  of  the 
Agency,  there  could  be  established  a 
non-political,  independent  interna¬ 
tional  "Israel  Fund,"  “Foundation" 


or  •'Bank.”  which  would  be  made  up 
of  Jewish  fund-raising  organizations 
worldwide,  and  Israeli  consultants, 
that  would-  award  project  grants 
based  on  applications  from  Israeli 
organizations.  These  grants  would 
be”  time-limited  and  carefully  re¬ 
viewed  and  folio  wed-up  for  concep¬ 
tualization.  accountability,  manage¬ 
ment.  and  results.  Only  non-profit 
organizations  could  apply  for  grants, 
including  the  remnants  of  Jewish 
Agency  departments  such  as  Youth 
Aliya  and  Project  Renewal,  which 
would  have  to  compete  with  other 
new  and  veteran  organizations. 

According  to  this  model,  some 
departments  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
would  probably  be  dissolved  or 
absorbed  into  government  ministries 
with  the  cessation  of  guaranteed 
annual  funding  (for  example.  Youth 
Aliya  going  to  the  Ministry  of  Hous¬ 
ing,  the  Aliya  Department  to  the 
Ministry  of  Absorption).  Worth¬ 
while  grantees  might  secure  very 
significant  grants  from  the  new 
Foundation,  without  any  involve¬ 
ment  of  Israeli  political  parties,  and 
with  total  control  by  the  donors' 
representatives.  The  new  Founda¬ 
tion  would  be  duly  registered  in 
Israel  (and  abroad)  as  a” non-profit 


rr  SEEMS  clear  that  there  is  a 
definite  but  slow  process  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  ebange  now  caking  place, 
forced  by  the  Diaspora  leadership, 
which  will  result  in  reform  of  the 
Jewish  Agency.  My  impression  is 
that  a  widening  circle  of  leadership  is 
undergoing  a  period  of  in-depth  self- 
education  about  the  problems  of  the 
Agency,  perhaps  resulting  in  some 
greater  representation  on  its  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  and  better  evaluation 
and  accountability  mechanisms  -  all 
in.  an  attempt  to  salvage  the  Jewish 
Agency  while  openly  accommodat¬ 
ing  to  continued  politicization  of  the 
Agency  by  Israeli  political  parties. 

These  stop-gap.  cosmetic  efforts 
are  proving  unsuccessful  in  soothing 
donors'  growing  anxiety  about  the 
use  of  their  monies.  And  rebellious 
Federations  in  Israel  revolt  and  en¬ 
gage  in  independent  activity.  The 
UJA-UIA  leaders  will  be  forced  to 
be  much  more  open  and  honest  with 
donors ‘about  the  need  for  really 
basic  change. 

Eventually,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
complete  divorce  between  the  WZO 
and  the  Jewish  Agency’  (i.e.  remov¬ 
ing  the  political  appointees  from  the 
Jewish  Agency  governing  bodies, 
from  the  operational  Departments 
of  the  Agency,  and  from  the  UIA 
and  Keren  Hayesod  conduits).  If  this 
is  done,  there  may  be  a  chance  to 
salvage  the  Jewish  Agency. 

However,  if  such  a  divorce  is  not 
attempted  or  possible,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create  a  world  move¬ 
ment  for  cessation  of  charitable 
donations  to  the  Jewish  Agency.  It 
would  urge  by-passing  the  Agency 
by  creating  a  new  International  Jew¬ 
ish  Foundation  such  as  described 
above.  Signs  of  movement  in  this- 
di  red  ion  include  increased  private, 
direct  philanthropy  in  Israel  by  indi¬ 
vidual  donors,  new  foundations,  and 
avant-garde  Federation  activity. 
All  these  developments  reflea  the 
fact  that  people  are  turning  from  the 
UJA  and  mainstream  fundraising  for 


THIS  IS  the  time  for  devising  a  new 
vehicle  for  successful,  accountable. 
Diaspora  philanthropy  in  Israel.  The 
fascinating  case  of  Raphael  Kotlo- 
witz ,  who  enjoyed  a  political  fiefdom 
at  the  head  of  the  Aliya  Department 
of  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  Herut  Parry  in  insisting 
that  the  Aliya  Depanmen  t  "belongs 
to  them,”  should  be  very  instructive 
to  Diaspora  leaders’  and  UJA 
.donors.  It  unmasks  the  basic  motiva¬ 
tions  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  “Zionist"  panners:  that  is, 
continued  politicization  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  by  Israeli  political  par¬ 
ties,  exporting  Israeli  party  politics 
to  Diaspora  communities  (who 
couldn’t  care  less),  and  political  con¬ 
trol  over  UJA  and  Keren  Hayesod 
charity  which  flows  into  the  Jewish 
Agency  from  unsuspecting  Jews 
abroad. 

Without  access  to  these  philan¬ 
thropic  funds,  the  WZO  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  its  real  size,  an 
anachronistic  throw-back  that 
should  have  been  honourably 
absorbed  into  the  government  minis¬ 
tries  and  politics  of  the  new-born 
Slate  or  Israel. 

Unfortunately,  no  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  thus  far  has  found  the  vision  or 
the  courage  to  dissolve  the  WZO  dt 
the  Agency.  Ironically,  this  feat  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  Diaspora  lead¬ 
ership,  for  an  insistence  on  depoliri- 
dzation  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  a 
blocking  of  WZO  access  to  funds 
and  patronage,  may  finally  convince 
both  the  government  and  the  politic¬ 
al  parties  that  there  are  no  spoils  to 
fight  over,  and  that  Zion  and  “Zion¬ 
ism”  can  manage  fairly  well  today 
without  the*  WZO  and  even  without 
the  Jewish  Agency. 

These  are  the  issues  confronting 
serious  UJA  leaders  and  thinking 
donors.  If  money  and  partnership 
philanthropy  are  presently  their  ma¬ 
jor  vehicles  for  identifying  with  our 
problems  here  in  Israel,  then  they 
must  guarantee  the  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  impact  from  that  investment. 
Donors  must  collectively  or  indi¬ 
vidually  find  the  best  way  to  attain 
this  goal,  and  distinguish  between  it 
and  fraternal  feelings,  or  guilt  for  not 
coming  on  aliya,  or  the  status  quo 
conferred  by  the  UJA  and  the  Jewish 
Agency  today. 


7 Tie  writer  is  a  professor  of  Social  Work  at 
The  Hebrew  University. 


THE  constitutional  debate  over  the 
balance  of  control  -over  the  Jewish  ~ 
Agency  may  very  well  conceal  the 
true  debate  over  the  soul  of  the 
organized  Jewish  communities  in  the 
Diaspora.  The  Agency  rests  on  two 
bases:  the  World  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  fund-raising  community 
organizations. 

The  constitutional  process  of 
change,  known  after  the  place  where 
it  began.  Caesarea,  is  an  overdue 
^Attempt  to  recognize  the  relative 
Nveight  of  the  fund-raising  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  represents  the  attempt  by 
some  Zionists  and  most  “fund¬ 
raisers”  to  remove  the  Agency  from 
anachronistic  Zionist  party  control. 

The  process  is  necessary,  almost 
inevitable.  But  its  long  delay  has 
resulted  in  another  basic  problem 
arising,  which  is  being  ignored  or 
neglected  to  the  grave  danger  of 
both  Israel  and  the  overseas  com¬ 
munities.  Under  the  impact  of  non- 
ideological,  achievement-oriented 
community  and  campaign  leaders, 
community  campaigns  controlled  by 
local  Jewish  federations  have  tended 
to  produce  a  basket  of  Jewish 
“need5"’to  be  projected  and  met. 

The  campaigns  address  them- 


Time  now  for  a  real  debate 


selves,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  to  local  needs:  a  varied  mix  of 
educational,  social  welfare  and  ser¬ 
vice  '.‘beneficiaries,"  which  often  re¬ 
ceive  on  average  close  to  50  per  cent 
of  net  cash  income,  if  not  more.  As 
the  performance-motivated  business 
and  professional  lay-leaders  “sell" 
these  needs,  so  they  “sell"  Israel’s 
needs  more  and  more. 

As  a  result  of  this  parity,  "Israel," 
i.e.  the  Jewish  Agency,  is  often  seen 
as  just  another  beneficiary,  the  end 
product  of  a  philanthropic  process. 
This  also  accounts  for  the  “weeping 
child”  pity  propaganda  used  to  por¬ 
tray  Israel's  need.  That  is  not  what 
the  UJA  is  about.  Not  at  ah. 

Keren  Hayesod.  the  “foundation" 
fund,  was  created  to  finance  the 
founding  of  the  Jewish  Slate.  The 
UJA  in  the  United  States  was 
formed  after  Kristallnacht  in  1938. 
when  the  danger  to  European  Jewry 
brought  together  leaders  of  the 
national  United  Palestine  Appeal 


By  AVRAHAM  AVI-HAl 


(an  outgrowth  of  Keren  Hayesod) 
and  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit¬ 
tee,  which,  with  local  “federations" 
and  “Jewish  Welfare  Funds,"  ran 
the  community  campaigning.  After 
statehood,  the  Jewish  Agency,  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  and 
hence  the  UJA,  the  fund-raising  arm 
in  the  United  States,  and  Keren 
Hayesod,  the  equivalent  in  all  other 
Diaspora  countries,  were  charged 
with  ongoing  basic  Zionist  tasks. 


SEEN  AS  ‘’voluntary"  tax¬ 
collecting  bodies,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  were  permitted  by  the  Israeli 
Knesset  and  government  to  deal 
with  immigration,  land  settlement, 
youth  training  and  the  voluntary 
people-building  tasks,  ra  conso¬ 
nance  with  overseas  tax  laws. 

The  Israeli-Zionist  component 


was  not  “the  beneficiary."  It  was  the 
full  and  senior  partner  in  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  in  receipts.  As  time  passed, 
generations  brought  up  on  shallow 
campaign  slogans  and  tear- jerking 
gimmicks  were  not  conditioned  to 
see  Israel  as  a  mover  and  cause. 
They  no  longer  perceived  the  Jewish 
Agency  as  the  budget  of  the  entire 
Jewish  people,  but  as  a  beneficiary 
of  their  campaigns. 

ft  seems  that  neither  Israeli  nor 
American  Jewish  leaders  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  the  estrangement  of 
’,comnmnity"-based  local  leaders 
who  created  lists  of  “beneficiaries” 
for  “allocations.’’  including  Israel. 

In  the  Keren  Hayesod  world, 
mainly  based  on  “Israel”  campaigns, 
this  has  been  less  the  case,  although 
American  influences  are  becoming 
ever  stronger  and  more  persuasive. 


Keren  Hayesod,  however,  unlike 
the  UJA,  has  a  direa  connection  not 
just  with  the  Jewish  Agency,  but 
with  the  WZO  as  well.  Thus  its 
philosophy  and  organization,  and 
the  fact  that  its  world  headquarters 
are  in  Jerusalem,  make  the  idea  of 
-‘national"  budget  and  participation 
in  people-building  more  central. 


though  often  still  insufficiently  per¬ 
ceived. 

The  present  Jewish  Agency 
Assembly  now  convening  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  must  decide  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  launch  a  massive  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  restore  the  true 
partnership,  recognizing  Israel’s 
primacy  in  its  national  role.  The 
Agency  is  not  a  “beneficiary,”  it  is 
the  motivating  and  unifying  express¬ 
ion  of  a  vision  being  realized. 

This  is  not  an  Israeli  problem.  It 


goes  to  the  heart  of  the  relationship 
of  the  American  Diaspora  with 
Israel.  Therefore,  the  responsibility 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Diaspora. 

The  call  from  the  .Assembly  must 
be  followed  up  on  the  national  level 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  each  separate 
community.  The  time  for  the  real 
debate  has  come. 

Only  against  this  background, 
does  the  Caesarea  process  make 
sense. 


The  writer,  amemberof  the  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy  and  World  Zionist  Organization  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  is  world  chairman  of  Keren 
Hayesod  and  has  been  a  leader  in  attempts 
to  reform  both  bodies. 
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Comeback  seen  for  larger  diamonds 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  -  0\er  ihe  vears  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines  through 
its  Ceiilml  Selling  Organization,  its 
marketing  arm  for  the  sale  of  roughs, 
the  raw  material  used  in  polishing 
diamonds,  has  effectively  controlled 
the  price  of  diamonds.  The  policy 
always  uas  to  make  sure  that  prices 
of  polished  diamonds  rose  at  a  rate 
that  marched,  or  slightly  surpassed 
the  rise  in  inflation. 

In  1978  the  situation  got  out  of 
control.  The  prices  of  large  polished 
diamonds  broke  away  and  upward 
from  the  traditional  pattern.  This 
was  not  the  same  with  the  lesser 
qualities.  By  the  latter  part  of  iySO  a 
"D"  flawless  diamond  was  priced  at 
an  unheard  of  $65,000  a  carat,  sever¬ 
al  times  its  pre-197.8  price.  Subse¬ 
quently.  the  price  of  this  flawless 
diamond  plummeted  and  In  1983  it 
»:ts  selling  for  between  S12.n*W  and 
S15.I.KHJ.  ' 

The  fall  in  price  of  the  *‘D"  flaw¬ 
less  was  accompanied  by  economic 
recessions  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  industry  wits  plunged  into  a 
recession  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered,  though  sales  of  diamond 
jewelry  were  not  affected  but  actual¬ 
ly  surged  ahead. 

The  New  York  City  market  place 
was  particularly  hard  hit.  It  is  this 
market  w  hich  is  carefully  watched  by- 
other  diamond  centres.  “As  New 
York  goes,  so  goes  the  rest  of  the 


world”  is  a  common  belief.  The 
Israeli  diamond  industry  which  un¬ 
like  New  York  City  generally  sup¬ 
plies  melees,  or  small  diamonds,  has 
usually  seen  its  fortunes  follow  those 
of  New  York. 

It  now  seems  that  the  larger  di¬ 
amonds.  which  have  generally  been 
written  off  as  an  investment,  may  be 
poised  for  a  major  revival  of  interest 
and  rising  prices.  The  signs  pointing 
to  such  "a  recovery  are  becoming 
evident.  Over  the  years  in  the  De 
Beer's  annual  statement  the  words 
of  company  chairman  Harry 
Oppenheimer  have  been  carefully 
studied.  His  predictions  of  future 
trends  have,  more  often  than  not. 
come  true. 

In  the  recently  issued  annual  re¬ 
port  for  19S3.  Oppenheimer  states: 
“In  the  long  run.  there  is  good 
reason  to  have  confidence  in  the 
value  of  the  larger  stones  of  high 
quality.  While  there  have  been  in 
recent  years  a  number  of  important 
new  diamond  discoveries,  the  bulk 
of  their  output  consists  of  below- 
average  quality  stones.  The  larger 
and  more  valuable  diamonds  come 
mainly  from  the  old  established 
mines,  whose  output  continues  to 
decline.  The  large,  good  quality  di¬ 
amonds.  therefore,  can  only  become 
rarer  and  should  increase  in  value." 

The  same  report  points  out  that 
stocks  of  rough  diamonds  are  about 
Sl.S  billion.  Market  observers  sug- 


THE  HEBREUI  UniVERflTV 
OP  IERUJRIEIR 


The  Program  mo  of  Canadian  Studies 
Cc -sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
and 

RBlph  and  Res  Halbert  of  Toronto 
The  First  Canada- Israel  Conference 
on 

PLANNING  IN  A  PERIOD  OF 
TURBULENCE  AND  UNCERTAINTY 

To  be  held  et  the  Maiersdorf  Faculty  Club.  Mount  Scopus 

The  general  programme  la  as  follows: 

Monday.  July  2.  1984 
Morning  Session. 

O.  Morley:  Approaches  to  Planning  in  Turbulent  Timas 

V.  Dror  Planning  as  a  Gambling  Aid 

Afternoon  Session. 

N.H.  Lithwlck:  Human  Settlements  Policies  in  a  Period  of  Severe  Economic  Stress: 

Research  Issues  and  Canadian  Experience 
M.  Hill:  Planning  In  An  Age  of  Turbulence:  The  Israeli  Experience 

C.  Weaver:  Planning  Canada's  Role  in  the  Hew  Global  Economy 

V.  Gradus:  The  Emergence  of  Regionalism  in  s  Centralized  System:  The  Case  of 

Israel 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1984 
Morning  Session- 

J  .  Schweid:  Struggling  with  Uncertainties:  Planning  of  Jerusalem:  pro-1967  and 
post-1967 

S.  Reichman:  Remarks  on  the  Israeli  Evidence  th8t  Policy  Reduces  the  World  to 
Essentials 

M.  Goldberg:  The  Irrationality  of  Rational  Planning:  Exploring  Broader  Basis  for 
Planning  and  Public  Decision  Making 

D.  Shefer:  The  Delphi  Method  as  an  instrument  for  Determining  Priorities  in  the 

Planning  Process 
Wednesday.  July  4.  1984 

Morning  Session-  •*  •  * 

Y.  Cohan:  Social  Networks  and  Attachment  to  Place  through  Changing  Times 

M.  Chevalier:  Planning  and  Organizational  Redeployment 
P.  Oberiander:  Planning  Education  in  a  Period  of  Instability  and  Uncertainty 
R.  Alterman:  Haw  Transferable  is  Planning  Education? 

For  further  information  please  call  883017. 


ge$r  that  the  majority  of  diamonds 
held  in  stock  are  large  stones.  By 
withholding  these  brge  stones  from 
the  market  their  value  should  rise. 
Nature  has  a  tendency  to  create 
small,  rather  than  large  stones. 

Also,  the  Central  Selling  Orga¬ 
nization  has  since  the  November 
19S1  sight  sale  been  holding  back  on 
the  supply  of  the  top  colours  and 
qualities  of  larger  roughs. 

An  important  indication  that  De 
Beers  plans  to  raise  prices  of  large 
stones  is  its  recently  begun  massive 

jewelry  advertising  campaign.  Prior¬ 
ity  is  given  to  the  promotion  of 
quality. 

Taking  all  these  points  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  appears  that  larger  di¬ 
amonds  will  again  come  into  de¬ 
mand.  It  may  not  be  farfetched  to 
think  that  the  "D”  flawless  may- 
double  in  price  over  the  next  year  or 
two.  The  Oppenheimer  magic  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  De  Beers  worldwide 
strength  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
desired  impact.  Industry  sources 
suggest  that  the  “D“  flawless  will 
double  in  price  to  S25.000  by  1985. 

If  the  New  York  City  centre  pros¬ 
pers.  the  echo  w-iil  resound  in  the 
halls  of  the  Ramat  Gan  Diamond 
Exchange. 

Angel  Bakeries  issue 
oversubscribed  4  times 

By  PEYHAS  LANDAU 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -The  initial  share  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  Shlomo  A.  Angel  bakery 
company  was  oversubscribed  by  4. 13 
times  the  amount  of  shares  ou  offer. 
The  company  sought  to  sell  670.000 
units  of  100 IS1  sbares  at  the  price  of 
IS375  per  unit. 

By  the  time  the  lists  dosed  on 
Friday,  bids  had  been  received  for 
2,761,430  units  -  more  than  4  times 
the  number  offered.  The  company 
therefore  dedded  that  bids  for  up  to 
200  units  would  be  alloted  in  full, 
and  larger  bids  would  receive  28.59 
per  cent  of  their  request,  but  not  less 
than  200  units  and  not  more  than 
6,700  units  for  any  one  order. 

The  decision  of  the  company  to 
issue  its  shares  despite  the  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  share  market, 
and  not  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
underwriting  firm,  have  thus  been 
fully  vindicated. 


Meat  substitute 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Pedco  (Vegetarian 
Protein)  Products  recently  shipped 
15  tons  of  its  soya-based  meat  substi¬ 
tute  to  England.  In  1983.  the  com¬ 
pany  exported  goods  valued  at 
5150,000,  about  ten  per  cent  of  its 
production.  “Recently,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  South  African  company, 
it  set  up  a  company  which  plans  to 
build  meat-substitute  plants  in  va¬ 
rious  African  countries. 


Your  money  &  your 


The  new  130-room  wing  of  the  Jerusalem  Moriah  Hotel. 


Dim  outlook  for  cotton  spuming  here 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  There  is  no  future 
for  cotton  spinning  mills  in  Israel. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of 
this  industry  carried  our  by  the  Pro¬ 
ductivity  Institute  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade. 

The  survey  notes  that  imported 
cotton  thread  costs  23-24  per  cent 
less  than  the  local  product. 

“And  although  local  users  are 
ready  to  buy  locally  produced  thread 
at  a  price  10  to  15  per  cent  above  that 
of  the  imported  item,  because  they 
can  be  assured  of  rapid  and  steady 
supplies,  they  are  not  ready  to  pay 
more  than  that,  the  study  shows. 

According  to  another  finding,  no 
plant  in  Israel,  even  those  using  the 
most  modern  machinery,  can  pro¬ 
duce  thread  for  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  imports. 


It  is  noted  that  the  situation  is 
likely  to  get  worse  in  the  future. 
More  and  more  developing  coun¬ 
tries  are  moving  into  the  field  of 
spinning  cotton  thread,  and  their 
governments  not  only  help  with  the 
investment  for  setting  up  the  plants, 
but  also  grant  continuous  incentives. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  Israel  to 
compete  under  such  conditions, 
expeciallv.  since  much  foreign 
labour  ischeap. 

Finally,  the  report  says,  a  situation 
will  soon  be  reached  w-here  enough 
thread  will  be  produced  in  the  world 
to  lead  to  widespread  “dumping.” 

The  report  states  that  Israelis 
should  concentrate  on  those  fields 
where  they  have  a  relative  advan¬ 
tage.  such  as  in  fashions  and  in 
“specific  products."  which  take  im¬ 
agination  and  vision  to  produce. 


Hamashbir  Hamerkazi  had  IS45.3b.  turnover 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Histadrut- 
affiliated  Hamashbir  Hamerkazi 
cooperative  wholesale  organization 
reported  a  turnover  of  IS45.3  billion 
for  1983.  and  this  years's  turnover  is 
expected  to  be  IS154  billion. 

General  manager  Shlomo  Aizner 
said  here  yesterday  that  although 
1983  was  a  very  difficult  year  the 
company  came  out  with  a  nominal 
profit  of  ISJ. 7b. 

Modem  living  Fair  . 
attracted  over  400,000 

TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Modem  Living 
Fair  which  closed  here  on  Saturday 
night  attracted  a  record  number  of 
visitors  this  year.  Ya’acov  Bar-Gera. 
the  general  manager  of  the  Israel 
Trade  Fairs  Centre  estimated  that 
over  400.000  people  visited  the  fair 
during  the  last  two  weeks. _  . 


Since  Hamashbir  is  a  cooperative 
organization  it  does  not  pay  stock¬ 
holders  any  dividends.  Its  earnings 
are  plowed  back  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  improve  services  to  stockhol¬ 
ders.  A  full  98  per  cent  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  settlements  affiliated  to 
the  Histadrut;  the  remaining  2  per 
cent  are  held  by  purchasing  orga¬ 
nizations  of  these  settlements. 

Hamashbir  Hamerkazi  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1916  at  Kvutzat  Kinneret. 
On  Thursday  the  society'  will  hold  its 
26tb  convention  at  Kibbutz  She- 
fayim.  The  main  topic  will  be  mobi¬ 
lizing  means  to  carry  out  a  further 
expansion  programme. 


0NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD  I CZHI 


ACROSS  [ 

Sandpjper  cum  to.  +j  j 
Record  which  scratches 
badly  (4i 

Illuminate-'  m.iii-ji..  •■:»!* • 

Hardly:  (5.  K>> 

list  for  :he  PM 

Deities  heartened  by  n.>ihm^ 

but  merchandise 

Sounds  a  promising  nceanu.  1 

resort  1 4} 

i  Minute  temale  parasite : 
nali'.e  lu  the  Middle  Last  iTi  1 
i  Male  «vc!I-dispo<ed  to  our 
species  (7  > 

P.y  the  found  ol  i!  beat  the 
other  fellow's  Trick  and  blow , 
it:  (7 » 

(Newspaper  cutting  from  the ! 
gardening  comer  (7> 

Larry  a  better  calculate:  u! 

course  (41 

1  English  port  which  cusl  onlv 
IPs  Tid  if  sou  had  a  pound 
ti.i  spend  (5  > 

!  Beyond  which  She  un¬ 
righteous  grow  white  with 
fear  (4) 

Classically  insane  sergeant 
joined  by  Petty  Officers  be¬ 
fore  the  troops  sit  back  (5, 

6.  h'  j 

Sort  of  look  that  makes  3 
modest  girl  reel  back  (4> 

Leaves  successive  notes  to 
different  choral  voices  (7) 


DOWN 

1  What  women  put  their  hair 
in  to  get  big  waves  (7) 

2  Safari  sport  for  senior  talent 
scout  (5,  4.  7) 

3  Sober  hearted  pan  named 
Bismarck  (4) 

4  Offensive  Moouies  replaced 
t7) 

5  Priceless  Benedictine  sought 
bv  Soviet  dissidents  (7; 

€  Sail  up  tij  the  South  West 
rock  (4) 

7  Feign  as  those  who  would 
fain  be  king  (7i 

8  He  runs  a  quiz  to  get  his 
own  back  on  teacher  (fW5) 

13  Drop  cut  as  cheer  leader 
maybe  i5t 

14  Sleep  soundly  (5) 

17  in  1912  she  went  down 
great  (7) 

18  Proverbially  he  swears  he 
can  fight  on  a  mount  (7) 

19  Fleet  Street  chief  impor¬ 
tuned  (71 

20  Record  rise  takes  pressure 
off  and  makes  one  happy  (7) 

24  The  original  Utopian  demand 
(4' 

25  Don’t  give  up  the  tower  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Manny.  HCJalfa.  223048.  Balsam. 
.  Salih  Eddin.  272515.  Sr.vfaf.it.  Shu'afal  Road. 
S 10108.  Dor  Eldawa.  Herod's  Gate.  28205*. 
Tel  A»l*;  rot  asailafSc 

NrianjB:  Kupa:  Halim  Ctalu.  31  Brodctski. 
41123. 

Haifa:  Yave.lfhi  Sina.  6“Z2s8. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Biknr  Holim  tpcdroiricU.  HatLw- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  gynecology,  s-jrccry 
onhopcdics.  E.N.T  i.  Shaarc  ZcJck  i ophthal¬ 
mology) 

Td  An*:  Rokah (pediatrics.  internal,  sairery  * 
Mraoya:  LaniacLo  (obstetric*,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  cynccologv .  surgery  I 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOlRS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
( nutti-line) 

arrivals  only 

(TAPED  MESSAGE  1 
03-381!  11  1 2ft  lines  1 


The  closing  event  of ffieWWas  af  '  «ed  at  office*'  bf  iWJenistfljOffiflM' 
lottery  of- all  the  entrance  tickets  and  all  recognized  advertising  agents.; 
sold.  The  winning  number  was  good  •  Jerusalem 
for  a  Fiat  Uno  car.  It  was  held  by  museums 

Haim  Tzelzi,  35,  of  But  Y  am.  Israel  Museum.  Opening  Exhibition:  The  Other 

Side  of  the  River,  funerary  objects  from 
ancient  Egypt  (-b.6).  Continuing  Exhibitions: 
Happy  Accidents,  ready  nudes  and  photo- 
paphs:  The  Well-Built  Elephant:  How  10 
Wrap  Five  Ego:  Joan  Miro.  sculptures:  Eighty 
Years  of  Sculpture  in  Israel:  Marc  Chagall, 
hook  illustrations:  Window  10  Islam:  Jonathon 
Borofsky.  environ  menial  sculptures  and  point¬ 
ings:  Dudu  Mczach.  sculpture  installation:  12 
Pages  from  Cairo  Genua:  News  in  Antiquities: 
Tom  Scidmann  Freud:  Scraps:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judaica.  An  and  Archucology.  Tfcho 
House:  Works  by  Anna  Ticho:  Collection  of 
Hanukkiot  (open  10-4.31);  Fri.  1 0.30- 1.301 
Rockefeller  Museum:  New,  in  Antiquities. 
Finds  from  Phoenician  Tombs.  10th  (o  7th  cent. 
B.C.E.;  How  io  Study  the  Past  (for  children. 
Palcy  Centre,  next  tr*  Rockefeller  Museum). 
Closed  Saturdays. 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  llJ-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  m  English.  3.30:  Children's  film. 
"Little  Lord  Fjunllcroy”.  5:  Special  guided 
mur  of  Archaeology  Galleries.  8.30:  Concert. 
Mendelssohn  Evening. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
If  AD  ASS  AH  -  Guided  tour  of  afl  installations 
*  Hourly  lours  at  K.iry;it  H.iJ.i-aih  and  Had.ts. 
salt  Mt.  Scopus  *  Information,  reservations: 
(C--lf3.V>.  IC-J-H07I. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  0  and  II  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Cuv.u  Ram  Campus. 
Bu-.es  Tamils 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  am.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  “  and  2s  Is*  Last  slop  Fm  (her  details: 
III.  IC-SCXIV 

American  Mlzrarhl  Women.  Fiee  Morning 
Tout'.  -  8  Altai ai  Struct.  Jerusalem.  Tel. 

Tvl  Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Trl  \»i»  Museum.  New  Exhibit Um*:  Naliuni 
Gutman,  painfmjr-  and  ilfusir.iiious.  While 
t  J  its .  intern  an*  uul  Mile  -liihiimurc  in  Israel 
Continuing  KsIikhUioiw:  Collections  -  Classical 
1 7(U  and  ISih  century  painting.  Impressionism 
and  I’psi-lmprevaiuiisai;  20ih  Ccnturv  an: 
Selection  ni  Israeli  Art.  Twenties  and  Thirties 
in  Israeli  A»r.  Special  Exhibits:  Prints  trom 
Jerusalem  Print  Workshop  Spvci.il  Loans, 
including  paint mes  In  Monel.  Mon-.ni.  Pis- 
saro.  Bonnard.  Matisse.  Rt>ihl>>.  ,iuJ 

other-.  VWling  Huurv  Sun.-lliui  HMD.  Fri 
dosed  Sat.  ltf-2.  t-l<*  ilclen.i  Rubinstein 
Pj»  ilrnn:  New  Exhibition:  A  Pear  urhl  jq  Apple 
-  Ethihuion  on  Sull-Lile.  Vhrting  Hours;  Sun- 
Th-ar.9  1.5-H.SjL  i»-2  Fo  iW.I 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 

.American  Mirrorhi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Tel  A nv.  Tel.  201*7.  243  l«i 
W1ZO:  To  visit  our  profccu  ivH  Tel  A w. 
2521*?0.  JsfUsdleni  H:>i!a.  JMf  AT 

PIONFJER  WOMEN  -  N.VAMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  Tcwn-.imnK-  Tel  Am.  Z'Wi'io. 

Haifa 

\\  hut's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  64-M0K49. 


Mdgcn  Dark!  Adorn  cmerccncv  phone  num¬ 
bers  i  round  the  clock  service). 

Ashdod  ‘♦1333  Jerusalem  ’.'•23133 

A-.hkcton  23333  Kiry.n  Shmonj  "aa?34 

But  ^  am  Ndh.mya  ’•'23333 

Beer? he ba  “s-3?  Nc i anv.i  *23333 

Carmicl  ”WS5?5  I'd  ah  Tiks  a  ’‘»231 1 1 1 
Dan  Region  "Nil 1 1  Rchovut  *<1333 
E  Ua:  ?2333  Risli* >n  I.cZh  *n  a*2S33 

Hadera  22333  Salmi  3u333 

Hoim  *f  12233  TclAsn  *2«M1I 

Hataor  3*»733  Tihenjs  '«ll  I  ] 

iioton  SI*  133 


*Nk»l*ilc  !p;ensi»e  Care  L  nit  (MICUi  wivv: 

in  ihc  area  round  the  cWl 

H*l  Emergcnc,  phone  numbe:  in  most  areas 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  1 24  hours  I .  for  help  cull  Tel 
iUtli.  Jerusalem  -  X10110.  and  Haifa 

«7*l. 

•*Enuj“  -  Mental  Heart h  Rrxl  Aid.  TeJ.:  Ji-ru- 
salem  etWII.  Tel  Aii*  253311.  Half*  5388X8. 
Berrsheba  481 J 1.  Nrlansa  35.MK. 

Jerusalem  t;-.-nirr  lor  Date  Abase  and  Mihim: 
inicrvcnlvn.  Tel  *e>3h2R.  fA.Vm; 

14  Bclhlchcm  Rd 


Dial  100  id  aos!  parts  of  the  coaitrv.  In  Tiberias, 
dial  G 24*44.  KJrya:  SImbm  4444. 


QUICK  CROSSWORQ 
ACROSS 

1  Indulging  ic  games 


5  Eccentrics 
S  Par:  of  flowc* 

9  Literature  rooia 

10  Fodder 


amm  ami 

■  ■  '  ■ _ ■ 

amai  aiian 

■  i  a  ,  ■ 

uuauu  asms 

S-S’S'S  imPi 

aaaaa  aaunn 


12  PropurUon 
J2  Rushan  plain 
14  Assail 
17  Reculations 
19  Attained 

22  Writer  of  diary 

23  Sports  enclosure 
34  V assal 

22  Feroalr  oionoslctA 


DOWN 

1  Pertaininc  ly  the 
Pope 

2  Junior  diplomat 

3  Lary  fellow 

4  CIuo  sportsman 

5  Floor  show 

6  Respond 

7  Shakespeureau 

□surer 

12  Gorman  apple 

13  Inattive 

13  Sperling  type 
1G  Or.c  who  ceitsui  vs 
28  Depart 

20  Once  more 

21  Rough  outline 


tesferdav's  Solution 


DiO>UjBiL!E!OjEiA  L 


Quick  soiuliun 

ACROSh;  1  Odour.  A  Co  lot  tie,  g 
J  ragile.  9  Tango.  )®  Chive,  ll  |n. 
vli?te.  u  Nctr.  17  itcuare, 

Llwn,  J2  Trapca*.  24  Grin. 
24  Image,  21  C.gglM  28  Grafter.  29 
Dated.  DOWN:  z  CHRcra,  2  okaw,  a 
Ratcneat.  4  Cffrtit,  s  Lotus  €  Qpn. 
ilnia,  l  F.nxJe,  12  Noett.  14  Over,  15 
Niagara,  IX  t-ngaged,  19  KlTt^eC,  21 
Utggar,  2i  TSing,  23  l!*rrt.  23  Ii]|i-i 


Bv  JOESPH  MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION:  I  am  a  returning  Israeli 
who  has  been  living  in  the  U.5.  w 
three  years.  While  there  I  bought 
Ekicint  shares  with  money  earned 
locally.  Whal  are  ihe  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  my  shareholding  now.  after 
my  return? 

ANSWER:  Within  three  months  of 
vour  return  these  shareholdings 
must  be  transferred  to  Israel,  where 
they  will  be  deposited  in  a  resident 
share  deposit  account.  You  mav 
hold  the  shares  now  or  dispose  of 
them.  If  you  sell  them,  the  money  of 
the  sale  will  be  credited  to  your 
panwi  resident  dollar  account. 

QUESTION:  I  am  planning  to  travel 
abroad  after  July  15-  I  understand 
that  (he  $(00  travel  fax  is  adjusted  in 
shekel  terms  on  the  15lh  of  every 
month.  Can  I  pay  the  tax  before  the 
15th  and  thus  avoid  paying  an  in¬ 
creased  shekel  rate? 

ANSWER:  Since  you  are  leaving  the 
country  after  the  15th  it  certainly 
would  be  worth  vour  while  paying 
the  tax  a  few  days  before  your  depar¬ 
ture. 

QUESTION:  The  price  of  the  Elsrint 
shares  has  recently  moved  down 
rather  sharply.  !s  there  some  special 
news  to  account  for  the  decline? 

ANSWER:  On  June  1 1  the  shares  of 
Elsdnt  were  quoted  at  S14V5-14-V». 
On  June  20  they  were  quoted  at 
Sl0.-Va-Sl  1.  On  June  19  Elscint 
announced  the  results  for  its  fourth 
quarter  ending  March  31. 1984.  The 


spbsta np 

Svless  than  the  S6  million 

viouslv  anticipated  for  the  quart^ 
For  more  than  five  years  Eli® 
EE,  and  earnings  have  shown.a 
*?!fm  n"  e  from  quarter  to  quarter. 
ThepuWic  has  acquired  confidence 
in  The  firm’s  ability  to  continue 
oerformance.  When  the  annount% 
mem  was  made  that  this  was.no 
longer  the  case,  selling  pressure^ 
[doped.  Whether  the  level  of  con^- 
dence  will  return  remains  io  he 
however,  the  companv 
announced  that  ^les  i 
quarter,  ended  June  30. 1984.  wiU.bf 
much  improved  over  the  mm 
quarter  and  profitability  will  return 
i o  normal.  ^ 

m  fFCTION:  We  are  permanent  rest- 

dents  living  in  toel  for  mwe  ton  M 

vears  and  we  are  both  over  70.  Our 
Senior  citizens  institution  charges  a 
monthly  maintenance  fee.  which  « 
the  equivalent  of  5500.  ifwe  keepour 
funds  in  a  patam  dollar  account 
may  get  approximately  8  per  cent  n 
vear  before  any  taxes.  Is  ^ere  any 
other  investment  arrangement  whim 
would  suit  our  needs?  **-* 

n 

ANSWER:  Since  vour  monthly 
financial  obligation  is  the  equivalent 
of  5500  you  will  be  playing  it  safew 
putting  aside  your  hinds  for  malstmi 
the  payments  in  a  dollar  account. 
Even  if  the  Treasury  should  establish 
a  two-tier  rate  for  patam  dollars,  you 
will  have  the  necessary  funds  to  q>e$t 
your  obligations. 


E.CJL  raises  $6.5m.  in  ILS.  market 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Electronics  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Israel  (E.C.I.)  last 
Thursday  successfully  completed  a 
S 600,000  share  offering  on  die  over- 
the-counter  market  in  the  U.S.  at 
$10  JO.  As  a  result  of  the  offering  the 
company  will  realize  S6.5  million. 
E.C.I. .  which  was  founded  in  1957. 
became  a  public  company  in  1981. 

The  company  makes  electronic 


telecommunication  systems,  em^ 
ploying  microprocessors  and  adv¬ 
anced^  digital  systems.  The  com¬ 
pany's  Telephone  Circuit  Miltf- 
plication  systems  are  designed. Io 
enable  telephone  companies  to  use 
their  networks  more  effectively  by 
doubling  the  capacity  of  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities,  or  in  the  case  of  pri¬ 
vate  line  users,  tOTeduce  the  number 
of  lines  leased. 


TELEVISION 


Notices  in  this,  feature  are  charged  at. 
IS840  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS  1 6,810 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep- 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.20  Contact  15.50  Follow  Me  - 
English  for  Adults  lb. 00  The  Heart  16.25 
Rchov  Sumsum  17.00  A  New  Evening  - 
live  magazine  ' 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Kites- programme  for  S- 12  year  olds 
18.00  Cartoons 

ARABJCLANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.50  News  ronndup 

W-32  Procramme  Trailer  .  . 

18.35  Spop  . 

l9.15fiimadait;Qntt  ; ■'  , 

19  JO  News  -  u 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  Secrets 

20.50  Driving  Hcmrc  -  programme  to  en¬ 
courage  better  driving  habits,  introduced 
by  Hanan  Goldblatl 

2  LOO  Ma bat  Newsreel 

21 .30  Political  Broadcasts 
22. 10  Th  is  is  the  Time 

23.00  Callan  -  new  British  espionage  scries 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  Russell  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower:  Where  else  could  I 

CO? 

23.50  News 

JORDAN  TV  1  unofficial ) 

18.30  Cartoons  19.00  French  Hour  19.30 
( JTV  3)  Science  film  20.00  News  in  French 

20.30  News  in  Hebrew  21.00  News  in 
Arabic  2  i  .30  The  Blue  and  the  Grey  22.30 
Doctor  at  Large  25.00  News  m  Enclhh 
23.15  Verdi 

MEDDLE  EAST  TV  i  From  T»A.  north  , 
13.00  Insight  13.30  Another  Life  14.00700 
Qub  14.30  Shapc-Up  15.1)0  Afternoon 
Movie  |n.30  Spidcmjjn  17.00  Pope ye 

17.50  Super  Book  IS.Olt  Laramie  19.00 
Bcmanra  20.(10  Another  Life  20  50  World 
News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment  Special 
WKRP  Cincinnati  21.30  NBA  Basketball 
22.54  700  Qub  23.24  Nc»'  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Musk 

ti.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Boyce:  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  Surniiz:  Trio  for 
Rule.  Oboe  and  Cello 

7.30  Mozart:  Symphon)  No. 35  (New 
Philhormonia.  Cfeawa):  Donizetti:  Con¬ 
certo  for  English  Horn  (Hnljiccri:  Debu-.- 
sy;  L’Apres-midi  d’un  fuunc  (Boston.  Til- 
H»n  Thomas).  Dc  FaR-t:  Night  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  ol  Spam  (De  Larcocha.  Suisse 
Romandc.  ConusMorwl;  La  hr:  Symphonic 
Espagnnic  (Zinu  FranccscaUt.  New  lark. 
Milripouhvs) 

■*.3(1  Dehir<:  Summer  Morning  (Royal 
PbiDiarroonic.  Bccchami;  E!;;ir  Cello 
Concerto  ( Jacqueline  du  Pie.  Barenboim): 
Sibelius:  Peasant  Suite  (Liverpool . 
Groves);  Dvorak:  Violin  Concerto  (Peri- 
man,  London  Philharmonic.  Barenboim  I : 
Mcir.irt:  String  (Juinict  in  C  minor.  K.406 
t  Amadeus  and  Ab.nonovic:i:  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No. 7  IChkagi.  Cnulimi 
12. rt*  An  Hour  with  Ruggiero  Rixi  - 
SarJMW:  Carmen  Fantasy,  Paganini:  I 
Palpiti.  variation',.  Tchaikr.o-.k-i.  Violin 
Concerto 

15.05  Mmic.il  Orccunps 

15. HI  MumcoJ  Trodiiioitc  ni  ;hc  Jt*i,h 

Comm  unity  n(  Fc.-.  Mnncai 

15.30  The  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchesir.-t. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4. 7. 9 

Kdcn:  Eciw-rmtnaiiit.  Edismn  Footioo-o.-. 
Hablriih:  The  Man  W-ho  Kflcu  Too  Much 
4.  '•  J5.  *1;  Mir:  Breakdance.  MdcbeH: 

Tanrc  and  A^sonde:  5  ?n.  b:.ii  0  n 
Rita  4.  r»45.  ••.  Oma:  ;v>lKc  \ -..j 

■,  1 •  Jt,n3rnpl  Ha  uma;  Lc  3a!  ”  ^ 
Hncma  OnE;  Bam  Undon  4;  - 

Met 

TEL  A\  |V  5. 7.30,9  4(1 

fcnde.irmcnl  J  “S  7  ji.  1hf:ns  of 

oo,- Creel  ?-i  }lf.  i 

Cbcn5:Si,,r SHji  lo.tti.  •  »u  e  -  *Y 

Cinema  (hr.  E«Crm,na,or 
awm.  Turn:  Sh„pilI1  „  J, 

L  nfaiihlulK  y,„,„  rva-.i.  .  ■  Cb»l: 


JgJ*  Ifcnmmon \aEor 
v  ;  ^an,u,K  l-WHi  5.  7  IS  «v , ; 


Zubin  Mehta  conducting  -  Mahler:  Ada- 
gietto  from  Symphony  No. 5;  Mozartr 
Allegro  Maestoso  from  Sinfcmia  Concers  - 
tame  (Haim  Taub.  Daniel  BenyammiJj 
Stravinsky:  Excerpts  from  Rite  of  Spring  - 
lb. 45  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
-  Explorations -works  by  Josef  Tal- Gary" 
Bernni  conducting;  with  Walter  Buyfcens. 
clarinet  -  Imago,  darinct  concerto:  Sym¬ 
phony  No  J 

18.00  Musica  Viva  -  Saarland  Symphony1; 
Orchestra  -  Earl  Browne:  Sound}./ 
Rounds  (Hans  ZenderV.  Earl  Browne^. 
Corrobary.  for  3  pianos:  Helmut  Lachen-  ’. 
mann:  Grand  Torso  (String  OuarfetJ  BerttY" 
19.05  JohaimaStrjtft^.MVilUsJSJlint- 
Sacps:  Cello  Concerto:  GnegYPcer  CSyni. 
suite;  Britten:  Sth^ildS)flnphdni,:ll.'i':"i.!|lli 

20.30  Dimitry  Sitloveuky.  violin  -  works  • 
by  Brahms  and  Kagel.  with  the  Orchestra  -, 
of  the  West-Deutscher  Rundfunk  .fu 
together  with  Bella  Davidovitch.  piano  2 
Beethoven :  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Debussy: 
Sonata:  Schubert:  Sonata  in  A  minor 
23.00  Jazz  Until  Midnight 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ofitn 

7.30  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
Music) 

9.30  Encounter  -  live  family  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11. 10  School  Broadcasts 
11-30 Education  for  all 
12  05  A  Guest  For  an  Hour 
13.00  News  in  English 
1330  News  m  French 
14.05  Children's  programmes 
15.53  Notes  cm  a  New  Book 
16.05  Talk  on  halachic  matters 
18.05‘Aftemoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  /he 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Every  Man  has  -TStiir 

Second  Programme 

7.(»>  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Gill  2  with  Rivka  Michadi 
10.  Hi  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12. 1ft  Open  Line  -  news  and  music 
13.110  Midday  -  news  commentary-  music 
14  Hi  A  Taste  of  Honey  -  with  Dan  Kaner 
i  6.  HI  Safe  Journey 
!7  HI  Economies  Magazine 
7S.  JOConst/mer  Broadcast 
1R  4?  Today  in  Sport  *.« 

19.05  Today  -  radio  nesvsi cel  f 

19.30  Law  jnd  Justice  Magonnc 
20.05  Cuntuiul  Music 
22  Of  Folksongs 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 
Army 

(i.tin  Mormns  Sounds 
6-50  University  on  ihe  Air 
7.07  “7(i7'‘  -  with  Alex  ^\nski 

•S.f.i?  Momint;  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now 

11.05  Israeli  Summer  -  »«h  Eli  Yivraeli 

Ij.nST-aoH.-mr> 

Wtone’-unh  ErciTal 
inns  Four  in  ihe  Afternoon 
17.U5  Evening  News-red 
Ih.o?  Army  and  Defence  Maeazinc 

-nns J? "i? ' mu"C 

-'1.05  GHden  Oldies  Hit  Parade 

-  .iX.Mahrt-TX- Newsreel 

-  .lc  .  ,1n  thc  A-'r  I repeat  1 

9—  •T'.- 1  opuur 

^r,t‘  One  (repeat) 

Of'  fb  Nig  hi  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


c  " fn’n,  •  •  Limnr  Ycllowbcanj*?. 
I.  ^  Educaung  Rita:*t’ 

-  .r?*.!sApinM  A«Od*:0^-:  RopcS,  ~ 

-  PWh*;  Erendira  10.  12.  2.  4.  *5 
j’.'v  -  ^■.Petr;  Bai;  Shahaf:  Yentl  !• 
T‘::u ;  ■  ^ud,ln:  Operation  Eagle;,  n 
n'iSl1'  d]r~d  Wcd4inc:  Tel  Avi*:  «1- 

Tri }?  ”“»»»•-  My  Dto : 

F  nn,  'ha  ,  .  rc  *J0-  7-l5.  9.3ft:  Zafon:  e 

rann\  and  Alexander  4.30.  #t.3u  ■! 

HAIFA 4. 7. 9  ’  5j 

Amphitheatre:  Star  Trek  II :  Anuon:  Space  J  j 
Hunters.  Atzmom  Break  dance:  Chea:* 
l=rms  of  Endearment:  Moriah:  To  Be  ofr 
V?  ?  ^  Ductwnroon  ^ 
2e»;p5.15.  7  15.  9.15:  > 

!5'  7‘  9-l5:  B«>:  Fool-fc 
57^  g- Muddv  Riser  6.45,  J 

Bi, si ,nrul  Ccwre:  AuHawrdjl 

Ramat  gan  J  j 

SSSftiSa  i 

Oaris-^ ^  ?i5‘  9.J0:  *  3 

Heilfe  CoS  *  Endc“r:ncnl  7-l5.  9.45:  '  1 

Chin  7.30.  u  i,,  '  A 5‘  Raa*at  G*«:  J  j 

herzliya  ^  3 

«or.oN  ^'3 

sSSft5^C.-2S,i"  5. 7.  !S^I 

q  ,n  Savo>-  Lnsismmon  Valour  5. 7 
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sterns  break  lower,  bonds  firm 

c,:'-  -nd  ‘ lan  fi« a- XHt  AVTV.  -  The  “free”  shares  stable  to  positive  trend:  earlier  : 


1  •■•dill  V  -Inm*  <  hjr^i 
I**™--  l*l.iwi 


Commercial  Banks 


fluting  VoIbow  I  lutr  V 

I*i|  IWI  dMifr 


Hotels.  Tourism 


,nd  *'«an  f£\TEL  AVTV.  -  The  “free”  shares 
-2  r"  ri,.  'moved  decisively  lower  yesterday. 

■r-  Du-ji'J..0^  qiu  >.Tbis  turn  for  the  worse  is  the  first 
,p-  -r.t  .;r‘,:.^aLlntr[(,'fflgnificant  downward  move  in  the 
7erf. . :  ^ •  abiijJ. fetl  o-'  i»i  few  weeks,  and  the  first  move  of 
~  ..  ^n'c-  u"  l°t%'anV'  sort  since  last  Sunday;  By  con- 

•  ^s-j-  ?  ^ tr^r/the  official  and unofficraj  bond 

•  T:r-  c^'«  il^  r®Htets  remained  steady  and  even 
■z  .!*:.,*•  heiL  managed  to  gain  ground. 

h ...  '  1  VlUrT) ,  ^  W  ^he  "unofficial"  bond  market  is. 

:h c  conrse^  the  “arangement"  bank 

.  ‘  2“  'tsd  :ha[  ..c"nip,  share  sector,  which  is  really  O  part  of 
vnd-*dj,  government  bond  market,  but 

-  ••=  :-7i?r.;ile  U!>e Si  jl(!iu remains  formally  in  the  realm  of  the 
-n,j  Dr(f0'cf^.  slsare  market.  This  sector  moved 
'■  ..  'Jiirahij^  ;  ahead  by  1.37  per  cent,  and  the  great 

OlESTlov  r  ^ei?hl  .il  has  °*»  *e  General  Share 


m.!n:h\,,i/*n5  insSw*',th&ft,ees}5area- 

-"The  "arrangement”  shares  sector 
fafjc,  :>  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the 

2  .  expanded  volume  on  the 

V  Y‘ Pproxinu^  it -share  market,  IS476  million  out  of 
-Cr  *  or  somc  65  per  cent.  The 

-  es,n»entarT;  "ferfisas  recorded  by  the  “arrangement" 
J  suit  oUr  shares  should  be  seen  against  the 

•  -  tr  ^S’  'background  of  a  significant  accclera- 
-  ^rnce  1(ta.  lion  m  the  decline  of  the  shekel 


-•  ;  r':i?aiionj;1 ' ;  against  the  dollar  last  week,  and  the 

•  ;;.-v  ^A:1!htiCv^" - - — 

;:::;v:£»QLAS$IFIEDS 


,  -  a.  ’^UniL,1 .. 

...  t. a -c  'VvoZt  3nillllllill!llilllillUlliill!lllllll[|liniillil!iil{|||i|{l|l|l]i|j 

.  DWELLINGS 


■  o  .  JERUSALEM 

^  market  . . . . . 

ROOM  Ifj  APARTMENT  to  rent.  2  weeks. 

•  • '  -  .  -1  r-  r  ■  -  -  •  M>'  t-Juh-  1^.  Pafnuh  Street,  very  ventral,  fui- 

1  ’ ‘^_Tn,-c*tlOii  a,.  i>  equipped,  phone.  550  only.  Tel.  02-663716. 
--  r  4~'Cr;  ;  evenings 

i  !-SIen'  T;  RaMaT  SHARKTT.  nice.  3  rooms,  well  ar- 
.......  _•  ~  -pOOQe  nlrg,rfch4g.fte*.  6th  IToqr  Tel.  02-423307, 

** t:;  ■  •  "  TEL  AVIV 

.  -.  .  _  ...  "•  ^  vOtRlJg.  » 

..  u-."2  n,')-rc£Cc  ?*ORTH  TEI.  AVIV  span  me  nt  rentals. 
'  “•  •  5  ’"i  nrijrin  t  Contact  vpcckilhtv.  Inter- Israel.  Tel.  l)*- 

;  ■  •  1  - 1-'  i-cKsiC  Haifa 

’  - - - — * . . 

R'RNISHtD  TOURIST  apartments.  Ml 
*■■■■  —  Carmel,  dion  periods.  Rkbnrai/Richman.  S 

"•  geijech  Huyam 

§L  EINSTEIN  STREET,  A  furnished  rooms. 

^clephone:  loneterm  possjbte.  Tel.  CW-256JS6. 

■■■■••■■’  V-Vj.S3"J?,i  ■  HERZLIA 

'•  -.'.-V  '^V^fll-RZI.IYA  PITUAHH  Rental,  famished 

•  •  '  •  house  ■*  telephone.  July- August.  Tel.  052- 

•  -  -  -2- ;  I*',' 55W4. 

:. .  ^iiiiuiiiiiiHiiitiuiiiDiiiiiiiiiinuHiiiiiiiiififniiimimrim 

v-'i™*;  •  INSURANCE 


Td  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PIN  HAS  LANDAU 

-even  larger  fall  in  the  shekel's  value 
on  the  black  market.  Rumours  of 
imminent  government  measures, 
either  of  a  general  nature  or  directed 
against  the  foreign  currency  market, 
have  caused  a  wave  of  increased 
activity,  bordering  on  panic,  in  the 
“white”  and  "black"  markets  alike. 
The  “arrangement”  shares,  as 
dollar-Hnked  bonds,  are  pan  of  this 
move  and  the  high  yields  available 
on  them  -  17  per  cent  last  week  - 
made  if  inevitable  that  their  prices 
would  rise  as  the  dollar  surged 
against  the  shekel. 

“Regular”  bonds,  primarily 
index-linked  ones,  were  stable  with 
slight  rises  in  many  series.  The 
volume  rose  to  almost  IS!  billion 
again,  as  it  had  early  last  week. 

The  major  development,  as 
noted,  was  the  change  of  trend  in  the 
free  share  market.  For  several  weeks 
this  sector  has  been  trading  in  a 


ii,.i!iiii|liiili!iil!illilii!iililiHiiiniiiiiininii>niii)iiiiii>iii 

SITUATION  VACANT 

SECRETARIES  AND/OR  excellcni  typiilk 
for  immediate  work,  hiph  salarv.  Zamir,  Tel. 
G3-249S16,  (M-6fa3t72. 

COR RESPON DENT/TV PIST  foi  export 
department.  Haifa  office.  Part-time  job  possi¬ 
ble.  English  essential,  other  language  asset. 
Tel.  04-52^17-3,  04-527001.  _ 

ENGLISH  TYPIST  SECRETARY.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Call  for  interview-  02- 
5:4545,  02-524/196. _ 

ENGLISH  TYPIST  REQUIRED  bv  lawyer's 
office.  Tel.  OJ-651435 


ii  N  l  M  »  |i 


SITUATION  VACANT 


n  n 


TOP  ENGLISH  TYPISTS  -  ides  operators 
warned  immediately.  Translator's  Pool.  Td. 
03-221214.  02-225154,  G4-6639bfi. 


VEHICLES 


i  n  i  1  ui  i  n  > 


FROM  TOURIST.  Ford  Escort  G.L  1300. 
1983,  S4000.  Tel.  054-83219. 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


5-1.„.L3LO&isT  RATCS.  household;  business,  ear 
•  •  J  T- r.u  -msufSce.  Free  quote  In  English.  GOSHEN. 
-  -  Ter.  03-34085®. 

•  “”PUiCCHA>SE'SALE 

h  ^  HiniiiHmiiuiiiumuiAiwiHiuM 

--  •-  riSLBb-  ?LEVV  BUYS  inheritances,  furniture,  etc.  Tel. 
.  -  .  -03-838790,  evenings:  03-590131. 

•  . .  te! : iiiNifiiniiiiniiiiiiiniuiiiiiiHii iMiinimiiitiiiimmumHi 

"  •  SERVICES 

w-j-ir  :i(jiiiiir;m[iiiiiiiiii!iiiJiiiiii!i!iiiiii}iir]iii]iiiiii]iMiiiiiMM 

...  -  ‘i-asp  'FURNITURE  POLISHER  renews  furniture 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.  Expert  reliable 
movers  with  35  years'  experience,  professional 
packing  and  shipping  worldwide,  special  rates 
for  UK,  USA.  South  Africa,  operating  all  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rales  on  the  market.  Tel- 
04-52322?  (3  lines).  Td  Aviv  03-296125.  03- 
299582  (evenings  03-4830321. 


COMPUTER 
&  SOFTWARE 


r-j'S’SMW 


lot  your  home.  TeL  04-712979. 


BUSINESSMAN/ACCOUNTANT.  Complete 
accouniii^t  system,  including  salary  and  bank 
reconcdiaiion  with  your  present  computer,  or 
turnkey  system,  including  hard  war?.  Phone 
Aw  at  Goshen  Computer  Systems.  Tel.  03- 
340856. 


$ 


IN  LINE  WITH  OJR  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 
WE  MAvE  AN  OPENING  FOR  A 

DYNAMIC  STOCK  BROKER 

PLEASE  CALL  HELEN  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT. 

DISCRETION  ASSURED. 

CommStock  Trading  Ltd. 


THE  FUTRON  GROUP 

SECURITIES,  OPTIONS  AND  COMMODITY  BROKERS 

CITY  TOWERS,  SUITE  803.  34  BEN  YEHUDA.  JERUSALEM 
MACCABI  BLDG.  22nd  FLR,  1  JABOTINSKY,  RAMAT  GAN 
02-244963  03-257296 


THE  JERUSALEM  INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  FAIR/ 

THE  JERUSALEM  CONVENTION  CENTRE 

SECRETARY  to  the  Director 

^'English  correspondence  and  typing;  general  office  administration. 
Contact  with  people  and  companies,  public  relations  experience  an 
asset*  English  mother  tongue,  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Start 
immediately. 

Contact  for  Interview:  The  Jerusalem  Convention  Centre. 

12  Sarei  Yisrael  St.  Jerusalem,  Tel.  02-524545.  524896. 


UfllTED  miZRAHI  BfiflH  (§) 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PA 2’  AND  'EURO  PAZ”  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
“EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
sdjl 


FOR  24.6JM 


PURCHASE  SALE 


FOREIGN  currency  exchange  rates 


FOR  24.6 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


•T:.  f-J  u  s  a 

DOLLAR 

1 

\i>*  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

■  j  GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

4?  '  FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

Holland 

...ll  '.  SWITZERLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

FRANC 

1 

.•^SWEDEN 

3.'^  NORWAY 
i DENMARK 

KRONA 

1 

KRONE 

1 

KRONE 

1 

-  -’!•  ^"FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

SOUTH  AFRICA  .RAND 

1 

O  -v  BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

'‘fA-  AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

:V.r ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

r  W  JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

220.6733 

223.4267 

300.5349 

304.2848 

79.1511 

80.1387- 

23.8006 

26.1226' 

70.2445 

71.1210- 

95.1998 

96.3877- 

26.9S04 

27.3171 

27.9333 

28.2819 

21.6282 

21.8981 

37.4848 

37.9526 

17327900 

166.0000 

198.3800 

183.0200 

178.7900 

140.8400 

38.9263 

39.4120 

1117610 

114.1680 

128.2984 

129.8992 

93.8436 

95.0145 

218.7200 

297.8700 

78.4500 

24.6700 
69.6200 
94.3500 
26.3900 
27.3200 
21.1500 

36.6700 
J  70.9462. 
193.9468 
169.2627 


226.4900 

308.4600 

81.2400 

26.4800 

72.1000 

97.7100' 

27.6900 

28.6700 

22.2000 

38.4700 

168.8395 

191.5566 

167.1767 


4  AHUZAT  BAYrT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  829414..  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES. 


miTED  miZRAHI  Barm 


stable  to  positive  trend;  earlier  in 
June  there  had  even  been  some  fairly 
big  rises.  This  trend  now  seems  to 
have  been  broken,  and  if  explana¬ 
tion  is  required  it  must  be  sought  in 
thA(  same  bout  of  rumours'  that 
sparked  the  renewed  run  in  the  fore¬ 
ign  currency  markets. 

The  facts,  at  least,  were  dcar-cut. 
Declines  ran  at  almost  twice  the 
number  of  advances,  sharply  falling 
issues  were  almost  three  times  the 
number  of  those  rising  by  5  per  cent 
or  more,  and  there  were  II  “sellers 
only"  situations,  compared  to  6 
“buyers  only”. 

The  non-bank  index  fell  by  1.39 
per  cent,  and  all  the  component 
indices  fell  except  the  specialized 
financial  institutions  and  insurance 
sectors.  The  pace-setting  sectors,  in¬ 
dustrials  and  investment  companies, 
lost  1.66  and  2.13  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively. 

Some  issues  took  sharp  tumbles: 
Leading  the  pack  was  the  Fertilizers 
IS0.1  share,  which  lost  999  points,  or 
30  per  cent,  in  slumping  back  to 
2.340.  The  share  had  been  “sellers 
only”  on  both  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

Fertilizer's  neighbour,  Dexter  op¬ 
tions,  also  managed  a  large  fall-  22.2 
per  cenr.  T.G.L.  IS5  shares  fell  15 
per  cent,  but  on  the  up-escalator  was 
Amissar,  which  rose  10  per  cent  for 
the  third  successive  session.  This  is  in 
the  wake  of  the  impending  split  in 
the  Eiscnbcrg  group,  which  will 
probably  leave  Amissar  in  the  hands 
of  Mickey  Albin.  The  Cohen  De¬ 
velopment  option  also  tacked  on  a 
useful  little  move  of  26.4  per  cent. 

Announcement: 

This  week's  Treasury  MB  auction - 
will  take  place  tomorrow,  and  will 
see  1S1  -5b.  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
central  bank.  Meanwhile,  the  ex¬ 
isting  series  of  Treasury  bills  have 
been  under  selling  pressure  and  their 
yield  has  climbed  to  about  14  per 
cent. 

The  government-owned  Israel 
Agriculture  Bank  reported  an  ad¬ 
justed  profit  for  the  year  ending 
March  31. 1984.  of  IS  128.1m.,  com¬ 
pared  to  !S8.4m.  in  the  previous 
year. 

HBon,  the  data- processing  com¬ 
pany,  also  reported  an  adjusted  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  1983/84  financial  year. 
This  amounted  to  IS29m.,  less  than 
the  adjusted  1982/83  profit,  of 
IS34.5m.,  but  a  profit  nonetheless. 


1  not  part  of* 

'■rransMncm*’) 

Cuicr  Zivhar  1 

nr 

SI 

—  7* 

OHH  - 

2402 

n.c. 

_ 

Gate:  Zi«har  *• 

360 

3: 

—9 

Mar  in. tie  it  ; 

898 

947 

n  c 

_ 

D.-tt  Hatch  1 

no  trading 

Maritime  <1  * 

3ft0 

664 

n.c. 

_ 

D.if  Hotel- 

no  iradmr 

N  Anii-ru-an 

l  1875 

49 

—  10 

_.5 

t  .'rat  Bca.h 

*9! 

65 

n  c 

N  Xmi-'i,  jii 

'  1308 

10! 

—  7 

—.5 

hen*- 

301 

— 

-  2tr 

N  .1171  ,«p  1 

245J 

42 

—  It 

_  y 

1  irdr-.  Hcvtct 

302 

1«3 

—4 

Dan.-'  ! 

•  305 

36 

•  5 

- 1."' 

N  i-der.  Hotel  . 

139 

151 

n  z. 

Dam*:  * 

74 

4094 

-8 

-9? 

M0 

;w- 

_ J 

D.m.'i  * 

205 

114 

—  15 

— 6.S 

l  jI- 

lib 

Mi 

*  5 

{•if.*  Int  l  >i  ■* 

326 

2SS3 

—30 

—8.4 

MSI "  * 

378 

1504 

—42 

-10.0 

Computers 

Commercial  Banks 

<  part  of  "  ■mngcjMnr' i 

I DP  r  —  - 

IDB  r  9C05  722 

1 118  8  r  '8101  7 

IDB  p  5  44600  2  - 

IDB  -p  ■'  -  — 


l  run  »i  t 

6101 

303 

_ 

— 

Div-i'iiii  R  r 

10299 

li 

nc. 

— 

Di-vount  \  r 

10!  70 

433 

.100 

+  t.O 

Di-vt-un;  .ip  2 

1210 

510 

+40 

-3  4 

Di'ti'nn:  B  .t 

338$ 

2221 

♦  95 

-29 

Mi."  ihi  r 
Mizrahi  h 

33  IS  14 

no  trading 

n.c 

— 

Vf  i/rahi  .ip  I  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mr/rahi  -'P  (2 
Mi/rahi  cn  n 

no  trading 

— 

Jr 

Mizrahi  cn  « 

[475 

108 

n.c. 

_ 

Hjpojlim  p 

6999 

— 

-19 

+  .3 

Hupnalim  r 
Hjpivjlim  h 

5305 

(244 

-too 

-19 

5385 

130 

n.c. 

— 

Hapivatim  rn  v 

120500 

2 

n.c. 

— 

Gencr.il  \ 

>15250 

353 

♦  800 

-5.5 

General  up  1 

: 33400 

2 

-900 

-2.8 

Gcmrr.il  up  *1 

13350 

13 

n.c. 

— 

General  en  ? 

10500 

4 

-400 

.40 

General  cn  ’ 

670 

30 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi  n  ) 

3500 

3492 

+  40 

+  12 

Leumi  m  9 

4M5 

151 

♦  70 

*1.5 

I  eumi  cn  1 1 

1330 

507 

+  51 

+  4.0 

Finance  Trjde 

5030 

3 

*310 

+  66 

Finance  TrjjJc  - 

2490 

— 

—9 

"  —.4 

Finance  Trup 

4400 

2 

+  90 

-2.1 

425  175 

no  iradinc 

n.c 

— 

147 

90 

-14 

-8.7 

3421 

_ 

n.c. 

_ 

1200 

— 

—20 

-1.6 

1090 

12 

-20 

—  1.8 

1060 

H3 

-10 

—.0 

760 

_ 

_ 

_ 

403 

118 

n.c. 

_ 

160 

94 

—5 

-3.0 

16-4 

48 

+  13 

+  8  6 

109 

25 

1 

—  1.8 

315 

189 

-35 

— 10.0 

Most  active  issues: 


Leurai 
Mizrahi 
-Uapulim  . 
Turnovers: 
Surcs: 
Bonds: 

Issues  up: 
Down: 


3500  15122.2m. 

3385  lS75.2m. 

>  50Q5r  -.  JSA8.5m. 

lS73S.lm. 

IS970.0m. 

123 

241 


THE  JETRCSAUEM 

I 

Wanted 

TRANSLATORS 

from  Hebrew  into  English 
for  the 

Jerusalem  Post 
HaJuah  Hehadash 
(classified  section),  Jerusalem. 

Part  time  work  on  Thursdays  only. 

Gall  daily  betwomi  9  a  an.  and  2  pan., 
02-52B1BI,  met.  234,  Mr.  Gabbai. 


Embalajw  Hoal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years* 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv,  96  Hayarkon  St, 
Tel.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


DOGMOR:D06  FOOD 

10  kg.  packs  delivered  to  your  home' 
IS  3600  including  VAT 
end  free  home  delivery 
HAGARIN"' 

Tel.  03-296631,  666510,  755353 


Irrm  ‘iraur  win*  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRA£L  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
28.6.84 

YatRdo'iforrignacfcaprda 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
U.S.  dollar  transactions  under  $2800 
attdtraiwarHwwDfothrecarrendei 
under  the  tqufnrieil  of  &5M. 

SdUag  Buying 
USS  223.4273  220.6731 

Sterling  304.4197  300.6671 

DM  80.1878  79.1993 

French  FR  26.1074  '  25.7856 

Dutch  G  71.2460  70.3677 

Swiss  FR  96-3049  95.1177 

Swedish  KR  27-3139  26.9772 

Norwegian  KR  28J070  27.9581 

Danish  KR  21.9020  21.6320 

Finnish  MR  37.96S6  37.4976 

Canadians  170.9467  168.8394. 

Australian  S  193.8344  191.4449 

Rand  169.2127  167.1268 

Belgian  Con(10)  .  39.4260  38.9400 

Belgian  Fin(10)  38.9348  38.4548 

Austrian  SH^IO)  114.3143  11X9051' 

Ycn(100)  94.8978  93.7280 

Spanish  PTS(100)  142.1972  140.4443 

Italian  LireflOOO)  129.9223  128.3207 

GOLD:  5373/376/02 

INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 

USS  13615/25  per  £ 

DM  2.7853/63  perS 

Swiss  FR  2.3200/10  perS 

French  FR  8.553080  perS 

It.  Lire  1719.70/20  perS 

Dutch  G  3. 1360/70  perS 

Yen  235.40/48  perS 

Danish  KR  IQJQ00/2S  perS 

Swedish  KR  8.1800/50  perS 

Norwegian  KR  741920/40  per$ 


rrrvopttr  Xt  C.N  trprHS  0 

masluvj  >  A 

2  door  to  door  international  t 

<  teb  03-282781. 

5  fax:  03-292343. 

courier  services,  t 

_  t 

USS  13615/25  perf 

DM  2.7853/63  perS 

Swiss  FR  2.3200/10  perS 

French  FR  8.553080  perS 

It.  Lire  1719.70/20  perS 

Dutch  G  3.1360/70  perS 

Yen  235.40/48  per* 

Danish  KR  X0.2000/2S  perS 

Swedish  KR  8.1800/50  perS 

Norwegian  KR  745920/40  per$ 

Belgian  Con  56.665/68  perS 

Belgian  Fin  57.36/41  perS 

FORWARD  RATES 

1mm.  3  mot.  fnc. 

»£  13650*3  IJ710/24  L3806/21 

DM/S  2.7717/31  •  2.7O0W7  .  Z6W7Q2 
Sw.FR/J  23042/56  Z2T*V5S  2.22760* 


Mortgage  Banks 

Adjnrm  0 1  ||  |0  34  ,21  *  1 

Gen  Moncjge  1303  4  n_c 

Gen  Mnnejee  126S  I  n.e. 

Carmel  r  890  JJ  *10  *1 

( jrmcl  up  _  _  _ 

Cyrmel  dch  2gfi  380  __25  — ? 

Binvan  ]340  14  —1 

De\  Muripjce  r  425  175  n 

DoMone.-ipe  h  noirndinc 

DevMnrt  up  147  90  '  — 

Mishkdn  r  3421  —  n 

independence  '  1200  —  — 

Tefdhul  p  r  1090  12  — 

TefjhiH  r  1060  10  — 

Tefjhiu  deh  I  760  — 

Tclahut  deh  2  403  118  n 

J  ii v  sour  I  160  94  - 

Jjisuur  5  164  48  ♦ 

iu\sour  up  109  25 

Mrrat  t  315  189  — 

Financial  Institutions 

Shiltun  r  77  704  - 

Shilinn  up  B  1050  —  _ 

Agriculture  \  no  trading 

A  pn  culture  G  no  trading 

Leumi  Ind  r  1 149  12 

Leu  mi  Ind  h  1166  — 

De».  M  ort.  r  .  12710  I  + 

Dev.  Mon.  b  49000  3  —10 

Dev  Mori.  C  31000  —  *7 

Dev.  Mon.  CC  31300  —  *1 

Dev.  Mon.  D  27900  —  *  13 

Dev.  Mort.  DD  o^OO  — 

Contraetorv  207  427  — 

TotiriMn  21700  3  *11 

Clal  Lease  0.1  312  s.o.l  — 

Clal  Lcaie  <15  IM  34  - 

CUI  Leave  dch  1389  54 

Insurance 

Aneh  r  520  154  *  I 

Aneh  op  380  104  —I 

Aneh  *ub  deh  4391  — 

Ararat  0 1  r  728  13  —1 

Ararai  0.5  h  328  12  * 

Rcmsur  (l.lr  720  — 

Reinsur  0  5  r  .  185  104  — 

Hadar  I  305  30  n.i 

Hadar  5  179  246  n.r 

Hos-’.neh  r  743  861  n.< 

Haunch  up4  — 

Phoem*  0 1  r  1000  6">  n. 

Phoenix  0.5  r  440  40  i 

Hamnhmar  t  975  24  n. 

Humishnuir  5  •  830  2  n. 

H  unis  h  mar  op  1398  — 

Yardcnia  0.1  r  no  trading 

Yardcma  0.5  r  no  trading 

Yurdenu  op  2  no  trading 

Men  or  ah  I  2750  44  *17 

Mcnorah  5  454  46  n.i 

Suhar r  694  3  +} 

Securitas  r  357  569  n.t 

Zur  r  596  20  n.< 

Zion  Hold.  I  316  12  — 1 

Zion  Hold.  5  148  391—1 

Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Meir  Erra  500  —  - 

Me  r  fc/ra  np  302  —  *. 

Tela  1  176  15  -< 

Tela  5  128  102  —I 

Tela  op  57  86  — 

Clal  Trade  459  157  —5. 

Clai  Trade  op  799  148  n.c 

Cnstal  I  233  17  *1 

Rapac  0.1  1366  —  *! 

.Rapac  0.5  370  92  n.c 

Supersol  2  1580  50  n.c 

Supersol  B  10  712  299  n.c 

Supcrsnl  op  C  910  110  *3( 

Services 

Delek  r  1825  415  -45 

Hare!  I  gjO  15  _|j 

Harel  5  690  II  —1C 

LighLerage  0.1  851  100  +6 

Lighterage  0  5  540  333  n.c. 

Cold  Store  0.1  ||7I84  —  +1562 

Cold  Store  l  1  8300  I  -700 

Israel  £lcc.  r  no  trading 

8ond  Ware  01  579  66  +1 

Bond  Ware  0.5  390  91  +5 

florid  Ware  op  240  264  +10 

Con  son  Hold  I  370  52  —20 

Consort  0.5  258  60  —9 

Consort  up  A  241  26  n-c. 

Repel  I  367  —  -15 

Kopcl  op  1 66  3  — tt 


77 

704 

-1 

1050 

— 

-30 

no  trading 

no  trading 

1149 

12 

■» 

—•■4. 

1166 

_ 2 

12710 

1 

+  10 

49000 

3  — 

-tooo 

31000 

_ 

+  700 

31300 

_ 

*100 

27900 

—  ♦ 

1300 

9600 

_ 

_ 

207 

427 

-23 

21700 

3  + 

1114 

312 

S.O.I 

—16 

180 

34 

-20 

1389 

SI 

-1 

520 

154 

+  15 

380 

104 

-16 

4391 

_ 

_ 

728 

13 

-10 

328 

12 

+  3 

720 

_ 

_ 

185 

104 

-3 

305 

30 

n.c. 

179 

246 

n.c. 

743 

861 

n.c. 

'll 

— 

_ 

1000 

6> 

n.c. 

440 

40 

-10 

975 

24 

n.c. 

830 

2 

n.c. 

1398 

_ 

_ 

no  trading 

no  trading 

no  trading 

2750 

44  i 

►  170 

454 

46 

n.c. 

694 

3 

+  33 

357 

569 

n.c. 

596 

20 

n.c. 

316 

12  ■ 

-17 

148 

391 

-16  • 

234  32  — 

H  l.o  1  no  trading 

H  '  v-  ‘  I0C<«  —  IK 

1  j  me  468  36  -  4: 

V.-me-p  250  40  -2C 

<  <  -np  464  ]7  —41 

C  t  .>mp  ,».+  234  —  — " 

MIL!  10m  15 

Mil*  4S0  14  — 2C 

Vt  L  1  op  350  1  n  c 

\:_,n.n  2\b  129 

\)kL»  I  7?3  l4A  n  c 

g  ?  “J 

■  e:  «  » -u 

Real  Estate,  Building 

Oren  yyt  20' 

A.-or:m  Prop  304  3*41  _  1, 

X/orim  opF  296  371  * ' 

Eil-n  _56  163 

fc  ilon  op  47  |66  — 

1!-R*'S  1  160  241  n.e 

El  Rn  5  IIS  309  -• 

\mnontm  le-  23  — ; 

Jimn«>nim  op  I31  105  — ! 

Africa  Isr  0  1  2063  22  —St 

Africa  Hr  10  i?30  25  -51 

Ars/>m  136  —  — 

Ara/im  op  139  40  -4 

Arledan  0  I  895  25  — i 

sriedanO*  291  93  -  Z 

Ben  taUr  I  304  s.o.l  —It 

Ben  Yakar  cm  345  10  +15 

Barjno*it;r  r  t+5  254  — 4 

Barjmnuir  S  106  !I4  — 5 

Bjranouit/ op  95  15 

Dankner  200  379  — 10 

DruvLcr  t  335  162  -5 

Drunker  5  170  430  n.e. 

Drucker  op  189  K6  n.c 

DjndO.l  29  —Ml 

Djrad  0.5  330  22  n.c. 

Dar-id  op  990  —  — 'l  1 

H  L  B.  0  I  551  20  — 18 

,  H.L.B.  0.5  r  178  100  -16 

Prnpem  Bldg  920  154  —10 

BatsideOl  ‘  1380  19  —20 

B  a>  side  t#5  950  55  r.  c. 

ILDC  r  1895  30  -  35 

ILDC’h  <  -  -  - 

ispro  538  314  +2 

Isra/nm  380  IF  *6 

lsr  as  793  M7  —12 

Cohen  Dev.  23?  b.o.i  *lt 

Cohen  Des  op  1 15  55  +24 

dal  Real  >SS  1586  -2 

Clal  Real  npD  —  —  — 

Lumir  I  /-■*  30  -4 

Ltimir  5  61  364  —5 

Lumir  op  62  n.c. 

MT.M.  I  4800  II  -7® 

M.T  M.  5  —  —  — 

Bldg.  Res  W  974  +2 

81de.Res.op  »  300  -4 


Modul 
Mishnel 
Mcnrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-I.er  op 
Levinstein  t 
LesinMcin  5 
Levinstein  op 
l.ilsdiiu  1 
Lifschn/  5 
Lifschil/  up 
Neot  Aviv 
Arorim  Prop. 
Suhur  Hold  1 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Sold  Bunch 
Sahaf  I 
Sahaf  5 
'Sahar  op 
Afar  Ve  ScIa 
Caesarea  0.1 
Cacsarea_0.5 
"Rogovin  1 
Rogovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rauco  p 
Ravco  r 
Rassco  op 


<  %  >Jurrw  I  hjner 

p rue  iM.lmu 

Textiles  and  CloihinR 

w  SI  n.c. 

on-  op  ■*«  —  — 

Baruch  l  376  « 

Baruch  6  no iradjng 

Bjfu.h  .ip  *  "  c 

Alu-kuSpont  51  ~ 

M.isku  Spon  5  *i7  !-  -'•! 

fcfi.m  1  J5  9  -5 

tli.in  ,.p  —  *14 

Srpjirun  r  139  —  7* 

Aiu  B  1  ‘JI0  5 

M.,  t  M I  555  MU 

Ala  ..p  |ft0"  36  -.W 

Dell  :  C.jI.1  I  M-*'  M  —  tu 

Deh. ■  fi.ilil  1  — 10  ■’  n  c 

Delia  t i.i til  -'***?  5  n  c 

l  nned  Spinners  2050  »  n  c 

l  niied  Spinners  2S2  I-*  -75 

Spinners  .«p  144  126  — 16 

Viljlso  l  70  h?  *4 

Viljigo  s  605  2"1  — Til 

Wardinon  j"4  50  ni. 

Wjrdinon  up  —  — 

Zikii  I  150  | j  — n 

?ikn  4  7a  «<  __s 


Tip  Top  1 
T  ip  Top  op 
Unuf  I 
^  am  jr  5 

Ligai 
Lipjl  op 

Lod.’ia  O  I 
Ltxl.’ia  04 
MIF  Glico 
MIF  GIocu  'ip 
Mjciuelle  I 
Mjqueue  c 
Eagle  I 
Eagle  5 
Eacle  op 
Pole  a!  0  I 
Polcal  04 
Polvgon  r 
Pargod 
Parpixl  op 
Schoellcnna 
Rocosm 


3S5  — 6 

p09  —5 

::■*  n.c. 
218  n.c. 


123  n  c. 
—  n.c 
69  ■*  5 

319  n  c 


Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Octagon  2~i  — 

Octagon  op  ifjf  1  —  - 

L  rdan  0.1  r  2?2d  4S  n 

L'rdan  0  5  r  U'SS  x:i 

L'rd.in  op  ;  |>  6 

Cables  r  (*y}  j;  _ 

Cables  ti  n0  trading 

Haiehof  I  j-.v  r« 


Hatehof  5 

151 

mi 

—  1.1 

lv.  Can  Carp  1 

2^5 

]4>: 

— 3.0 

tv  Can  Corp  5 

J.su 

+  99 
_ 1.1 

Sdom  Metals  1 

1"9 

S 

Sdom  Metals  bp 

7*i 

—14 

Zion  Cables  1 

945 

no  2 

Zion  Cables  5 

6b  3 

—  I.S 

Zion  Cables  op 

_ 

_ 

Kadntam  1 

:oti 

I5K 

+  .4 

kudmant  5 

95 

5.50 

-1.6 

-5.0 

Kod/itJJtr  op 

2hJ 

J ft 

-4.9 

Ncchuvhctn  0.1 

•40 

42 

-2b.4 

Nechuvhtun  0  5 

tNl 

2?>t 

+ 1  6 

Ncchuvhtan  op 

_ 

_ 

Arad 

245 

IS4 

-  3.3 

Arad  op 

158 

44 

-7.6  , 

Pecker  Steel 

3i  m 

35 

_ 

King  1 

6b0 

20 

—1.9 

King  5 

322 

5s 

— 

King  op 

153 

143 

-2.8 

Kli!  I 

53*1 

h  o.l 

-9.3 

Mil' 5 

3b  3 

5 

Shcladot 

5ni) 

40 

._  . 

Sheladot  op 

480 

_ 

' 

Lachish  1 

130 

2b 

—5.0 

Lachish  5 

102 

44  Jv 

+4.4 

Lachish  op 

729  ' 

4- 

-1 

—  IS  -9.V 


-5  -2.9 
n.c.  — 
-170  -4.9 
-20  —4.9 
— «  -.8 

+ 10  +2.6 
— 6  -.7 

n.c.  — 
-3  -1.8 
-I  -I.I 
+  20  +2.1 


-13  -9.3 

n.c.  — 

n.c.  — 

+  1  +.2 


500 

_ 

— 

— 

302 

— 

+  2 

+  .7 

176 

15 

-6 

-3.3 

128 

102 

-8 

—5.9 

57 

86 

—1 

-2.6 

459 

157 

—51 

—100 

799 

148 

n.c. 

— 

233 

17 

+  1 

+  .4 

1366 

— 

+  1 

+  .1 

370 

92 

n.c. 

— 

1580 

50 

n.c. 

— 

712 

299 

n.c. 

— 

910 

110 

+  30 

+  3.4 

1825 

415 

-45 

—2.4 

B30 

25 

—15 

-1.8 

690 

II 

—10 

—1.4 

851 

too 

+6 

+  .7 

540 

333 

ILC. 

_ 

117184 

- -  + 

1562 

+  10.0 

1  8300 

1  - 

-700 

-7.8 

no  trading 

579 

66 

+  1 

+  .2 

390 

91 

♦  5 

+  1J 

240 

264 

+  10 

+4.4 

370 

52 

—20 

—5.1 

258 

60 

—9 

-3.4 

241 

26 

ILC. 

— 

367 

— 

—15 

-3.9 

166 

3 

— TI 

-6.2 

Agriculture 

*  '  Hadar  0.1  220 

0  0  Hadar  0.5  95 

Hadar  op  51 

Mehadnn  <2210 

Hadarim  prop.  315 
Pn-Or  780 

—  Shcnhar  178 

33  Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

9  0  Alas  430 

—  Alas  op  206 

.4  Atlantic  80 

-.1  Atlantic  op  38 

—  Gold  Frost  I  I7| 

—  Gold  Frost  5  65 

—  Gold  Frost  op  51 

1.4  Duhek  r  :4000 

Duhck  b  .4000 

Sunlakol  I  457 

1.4  Saniakol  5  301 

.8  Saniakol  op  278 

.4 

.7  I'ri-Ze  I  74'5 

—  ■  Pn-Ze  5  630 

1.0  Pri-Ze  op  449 

'.8  Tempo  I  500 

Tempo  5  392 

.2  izhar  F  187 

J  Izhar  5  130 

.4  Man  I  1401 

■  I  Man  5  808 

.4  Sunfrost  ’  602 

Elite  r  :2SS0 

.9  Ass  is  -.'2501 

.2  Shemcn  p  '  1499 


220 

301 

n.c. 

— 

95 

43 

n.c. 

— 

51 

62 

n.c. 

— 

42210 

4 

+  2f 

+  1 

315 

190 

n.c. 

— 

780 

35 

—20 

—15 

178 

b.o.i 

+  8 

+  5 

4 30 

29 

-20  -4.4 

206 

175 

+  6 

+  3 

80 

379 

—5  —5.9 

38 

118 

—7  —156 

|7| 

12 

-17 

•—9 

65 

423 

— ii  -14.4 

51 

30 

—4  -7.3 

.4000 

19 

—60  —1.5 

.4000 

10 

—  150  -3.6 

457 

32 

-3  -.7. 

301 

— 

n.c.  — 

278 

26 

—24 

—8 

745 

123 

+  15 

+  2.1 

630 

182 

+  25 

+  4.1 

449 

ISO 

+  14 

+  3.2 

500 

31 

-20  -3.9 

392 

23 

+  4  -1 

187 

269 

n.c.  — 

130 

339 

-9  -6.5 

f40Z 

6 

+  17 

+  1.2 

808 

6 

+  38 

+  4.9' 

602 

207 

-40  -6.2 

;2S50 

27 

-30  —1 

.'2501 

— 

+  1  — 

1499 

13 

-166 

—10 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics 

Elbit  3  r  ,  , 

Elba  op  [ 

ElcoO.1  s 

Elco  0.25  r  sn 

Elco  0.25  b  ^5  _ 

Elect  ra  0.1  r  2iV?9 

Electra  0.5  r  |M 

Eiecira  op  J  5^  t, 

Elmn  67382 

Aril  1075  4 

Ant  op  1835 

Clal  Electronic*  2100  I? 

Specif  on  is  I  ;i2Sn  7 

Specironis  5  JJMO  y 

Spectronix  op  37ns 

.  Feuchiwanger  I  Sfip  8 

Fcuchtu-angcr  .'  s*J0  j 

•  Fcuchl.  op  129  I0> 

Cyclone  I  400  7: 

Cyclone  5  |9{.  1: 

Cyclone  op  142  17! 

Kau  Adler  I  260  li 

Katz  Adler  5  1 14  l-H' 

T  AT.  1  Nil  5f 

T.A.T.  5  +80  Si 

T.A.T.  op  779  li; 

Tcdej  509  Hr 

Tedea  op  354  5 

Building  Materials 

.  I P.  Industries  I5n  5s 

Alkol  22^  hi 

Alkol  op  78  I3i 

Ackersiein  I  3?5 

Ackerstein  5  251  > 

Tadir  I  SS5  4. 

Tadir  5  280 

Barton  i  >5"  IOt 

Banon  5  Ml  III 

Barton  op  62  — 

Hamaslul  I  >55  KK 

Hamaslul  5  ' 

Hamaslul  op  — 

Tromasbest  l  1 1 

Tromasbest  5  303  - 

M  L.T.  I  MJ  It* 

M  L  T  5  *50  A> 

Modul  Ind.  121 

Wolfman  I  h'^  " 

Wolf man  5  4  S  — 


Apan  Chcm.  5 
A pan  op 
Alliance  Tire 
Gal  Indus.  I 
Gal  Indus.  5 
Gal  Indus,  op 
Dexler  Chcm. 
Dexicr  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0  5 
Fertilizer  op 


Hlifj  C'hemi.j  -  j  4  \ 

Tc\  1  r 

Tcu  6  4:-. 

L«p*k>  .  . 

Lirskj  i«p  ;+i. 

De.id  Scj  •  1  —  • 

Psi:,-kf»eni.-j‘-.  2'j 

Mjiidii  ]  27-  - 

M«nmj  5  ,  -f. 

M jiiitij  2^ 

Neti  C Kerr.  J2  1  7 

San.-  1  ....  j 

San  >  *  j".  ’ 

kcJcin 

kedrm  Chcm 

T  C.  L  :  ;z,. 

T  Ci  I.  5 
T  G.L  ..p 

Tjja  it 

Tu;..t  on  6  :  : : 

Frutjr.">m 

Tjro  Pbjrn  • 

Wood.  Paper.  Printin'; 

Djfron  1  - .  ^ 

Djfron  5  •.!. 

Djfron  •'•p 
Hjru.tn  1 

Hanijn  .*p  •  j,,. 

1  jeh  :  ; 

T.:ch  5  '.,i 

Moleii  i-.;2 

Pjpcr  Mi||%  •  ; a 

S. ar.di.i  •  . 

Sc  .ind...  .n 
Ritn  ti  •  r 

Rim  i»  •  *  ^  . 

T. -jIB: 


—  Misceilsnecus  industries 

sT.  -'Iun!"  • 

t  ^  AJumr  ?  ;^2  ■> 

7  „  Al^irn  4;  ; 

Andin  i  ,r.  .  'ri 

_  Andm  5  !77i'  ■■■  -7'1 

^  ■»  Andir  .ip  '< 

J  Fi-.c  1  .-s  '4^ 

Fisc  J  op  7'”  -  --  1 - 

ilkj  1  ^ 

ZX.:  5  1...!  -‘.1 

;  7ikj  op  1 

_  Pol  I  al  !  :«  -I! 

_  l  Poliak  5  i-7  -  1 2 

,  I  Poliak  op  I  *  1'  !>■  -  '<■ 

Industrial  Investment 

Central  Trade  ;  <•- 
_h  y  K»tor  o  i..ii;  nJiiij 

I  CL1  lnJu>tr^  a*  1  1 . ■ ...  ..  v 

Clal  Ind  op  C  |i,(.|  e  ’ 

Ij  t  Tech  Re-.. 

_  Tech  Res  up  •  11;  ..i 

i‘}  InvestKisjkC  Cosnpaoies 

—  IT.icVi  r  .  ,  - 

.34  IDB  Bo  r 

■  I  <■  Incoha  0  I  l,.1.ru,l.1 

2 "  Incoha  0.5  ..  1’.  .;,.' 

‘ni  .  ii'.. 

r  NlJI  I'  ||  W 

- 1  Elgar  b  i>>  .  1 

9.v  LHcrn  <2''i  1.7  n  ^ 

—  Ellcro  6  i2j:-  2" 

—  Aitf'Sjr  |.%  . 

■"  l  Atlk  i  "  I •  1  .  2'"l 

1  >  Afik  5  4 1  ;+ 1  1  .  (7)1 

—  4 lik  op  —  —  — 

—  Israel  Corp  I  -a.“>  --m 

Israel  Corp.  5  .,'-4  .,42 

4.4  Wolfson  it  I  7*"*»  »  — •  i:  1 

•  «  Wi^fson  1  r  l.-»*  —  -:-i 

1  Ampa  r  i  .•)•*  t.‘  u.. 

+  4  Amp.i  op  I  Si-l"  27  -4 

—  Hjpoal  Inv  r  !2'M>  ••  - 

1  *'  Leumi  Inv.  i|.:4  2~'-  2<> 

—  Disc  Invest  r  l'i_"  2o 

Disc  Invest  h  4  -2>i 


— 277n  -4  0 
-400  -  4 

-if 


—30  —1.5 
n.c.  — 

—50  —2.3 
-60  — 4.5 
n.c.  — 
+  60  .lb 
*30  +n.4 

—20  — I  9 
n.c.  — 
- 10  -2.4 
-9  -U4» 
-S  —5  3 
-3  -II. 

—6  —5.11, 


— 

+  3 

+  2.4 

It 

— 

— h  5 

— 

—30 

— *>.0 

IM' 

— S 

— 10 

n  c 

_ 

—  12 

—9.U 

2 

-33 

+  5.0 

— 

_ i 

—.4 

Plastics 

2S 

—art 

—2.8 

■1 

♦  10 

+  1.0' 

I'lb 

—  IU 

—4.4 

4 

II.C. 

_ 

K4 

— 10 

_ n  i 

17 

_ 2 

—  .4 

57 

— 13 

—  7.4 

224  -I? 

26  — 999 
95  —  7lJ 

52  n.c. 


Mizrahi  Inv  !<-4n 

Mizrahi  122  2C 

Mi/r.ihi  1 24  it*  . 

Hiron  I 

Kiron  5  ->* 

Hiron  op  j(, 

Export  r  ,.4.. 

Espori  op  j,. 

Jordan  Evpl  225 

Jordan  L  op  ;744s< 

Clal  IU  «.-s 

Clal  50  401 

Landeco '.M  f*-| 

Landeco  •*  5 
Landeco  tip  175 

Magor  0  I  iv2 

Magor  0  5  I"" 

Manor  op 

Oz  Inv  0  l  724 

Of  lv  il  J  ->5 

Par  Invest  ’Vm 

Patna  «>.l  tl'; 

Puma  u  5  2  «s 

Pania  ,tp  _ 

Piryon  iVr. 


Clever  Dev  op 
Galil  Tech  I 
G.ilil  Tech  op 


—  Oelek  Evplu  I 

—  Delek  Evplo.  5 


Tcroil  1 

Ter. Ml  5  l 

Teroil  op  I 
JOEL 
J  O.E  L  op  I 
M  G  N  ! 

MON  5  I 

M.G.N.  op 
SlsiD'C.t  I  .' 

Sismicj  5  1 

Sisttiic.i  op  r 
Fcdoil  r 

N  tmrr.  t  1 

N  Atner  5 

V  Amer  op 

Naphta  r  H  •' 

iveit  Mocks 

Inier-tfjmma  l  2'.  ‘ 
Inter-fumin.i  5  ;s>- 
Inler-Gantnij  ■  1.5 

V I  ah  c  tel  .- .-i*i 

Mi-rc.iit  li' 

"M  siren  n  op  -  ■ 
Oren  _  -H 
"A.hfcelon  .  ( j  ri 
Ashlelon  op  , 

Kubinsicm  1  42 

Rubinstein  5  -..1 
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Calming  the  waters 

THE  WAGE  contract  for  the  public  sector  signed  yesterday 
after  much  turmoil  and  agony  was  fairly  predictable.  A  month 
before  elections  no  government  is  anxious  to  face  mass  strikes, 
and  least  of  all  a  government  that  will  have  an  uphill  struggle  to 
be  returned  to  power.  As  predictable  as  the  signature  itself  - 
which  has  averted  a  prolonged  walk-out  of  workers  in  the  local 
authorities  -  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  wage  hike  of  some  15  per  cent,  spaced  out  in  two 
instalments  for  July  and  August,  comes  as  close  as  can  be  to 
precisely  splitting  the  difference  between  the  original  Treasury 
offer  of  S  per  cent  and  the  Histadrut's  demand  for  23  per  cent. 
The  additional  8  per  cent  to  be  bargained  out  by  the  various 
unions,  makes  the  Solomonic  solution  shift  a  little  closer  to  the 
Histadrut  demands. 

The  agreement  got  the  economy  over  the  hump  with  the 
largest  number  of  public  sector  employees.  But  some  groups  of 
civil  servants  like  those  with  academic  degrees  remain  dissatis¬ 
fied. 

Adjustment  of  the  tax  brackets  in  line  with  the  full  rate  of 
inflation,  which  was  one  of  the  Histadrut's  central  demands, 
has  been  left  open.  This  will  have  to  be  negotiated  after  the 
elections.  Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  will  go  on  with  its  new-old 
practice  of  adjusting  the  tax  brackets  only  by  SO  per  cent  of  the 
rare  of  inflation.  This,  of  course,  means  that  inflation  will 
continue  to  narrow  wage  differentials,  between  grades  and 
between  higher  and  lower-salaried  groups  of  workers. 

(t  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  academically  trained 
civil  servants  and  the  engineers  remain  dissatisfied,  and  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  other  groups  will  join  them.  Yesterday’s 
agreement  has,  therefore,  not  yet  calmed  all  the  troubled 
waters  of  wage  relations  in  the  public  sector.  Disputes  are  likely 
to  go  on  not  only  until  the  elections,  but  for  weeks  and  months 
afterwards. 

Moreover  a  wage  agreement  for  the  private  sector  must  also 
still  be  hammered  out.  Labour  relations  in  the  private  sector 
have  usually  been  much  more  peaceful  than  in  the  public 
sector,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  remain  so  this 
time  around.  A  wage  hike  of  what  will  ultimately  be  23  per  cent 
is  not  likely  to  be  granted  easily  by  private  industry.  There  may, 
therefore,  also  be  trouble  ahead  in  the  private  sector. 

The  present  agreement  could  have  been  signed  weeks  ago, 
sparing  the  country  the  avoidable  unrest  that  has  reigned  for 
the  past  weeks.  Had  the  Treasury  realized  in  time  that  the 
Histadrut  was  making  it  an  offer  it  could  not  refuse,  the  public 
might  have  chalked  up  such  flexibility  to  the  government's 
credit.  But  having  dragged  its  feet  interminably,  until  four 
weeks  before  the  elections,  the  government  has  turned  yester¬ 
day’s  agreement  into  a  victory  for  the  Histadrut. 

The  Histadrut  has  obtained  most  of  what  it  demanded,  even 
if  that  is  a  little  less  than  it  expected.  At  the  same  time, 
consistent  with  its  traditional  restraint,  the  demands  of  the 
Histadrut  have  not  been  exorbitant.  A  wage  increase  of  some 
15  per  cent,  without  backpay  to  April,  when  the  old  wage 
contract  expired,  barely  compensates  civil  servants  for  the 
wage  erosion  engineered  by  Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad. 

There  is  in  yesterday’s  wage  agreement  no  significant  hedge 
against  the  inroads  on  real  wages  that  will  result  from  inflation 
that  will  rage  on  at  the  present  rate  for  at  least  months  to  come. 
Even  the  additional  increment  of  8  per  cent,  that  is  to  be 
negotiated  for  payment  in  October's  salary  on  the  eroded  basis 
of  the  June  pay  packet,  will  not  go  very  far  towards  keeping  real 
wage  levels  steady.  All  in  all,  the  cost  of  the  higher  wage  bill  to 
the  Treasury  will  be  some  16  percent  over  the  April  1984  basis  - 
and  thai  may  fall  far  short  of  makiDg  up  for  the  Joss  in 
purchasing  power  of  a  month's  salary. 

The  Histadrut.  under  the  new  leadership  of  Secretary- 
General  Yisrael  Kessar.  has  no  doubt  won  a  tactical  victory.  It 
got  the  mass  of  the  public  sector  workers  a  good  slice  of 
compensation  that  looks  bigger  than  it  really  is.  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  not  holding  out  for  more  and  quietly  accepting  some 
continued  wage  erosion,  once  again  demonstrated  its  “national 
responsibility." 

So.  the  labour  federation  has  come  out  of  this  fairly  well:  the 
government,  however,  did  not  enhance  its  image. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


is 


JEWISH  grandparents  are 
apparently  gening  rarer  in 
America  these  days.  That 
may  explain  the  new  “Dial-A- 
Jewish-Story"  telephone  service 
being  provided  in  New  Jersey.  The 
caller  may  dial  a  number  to  hear 
classic  tales  of  Jewish  heroes  from 
the  Bible.  Talmud.  Midrash  and 
Jewish  history  ,  or  tales  of  modem 
Jewish  braverv. 


The  24-hour-a-day  service  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  “give  Jewish  children  a 
deep  feeling  of  warmth  and  pride  in 
their  heritage.’'  according  to  Rabbi 
Yosef  Lipskier,  a  faculty  member  of 
the  Rabbinical  College  of  America 
in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  project,  as  part  of 
Habad-Lubavitch  activities. 


J.S.I. 


n. 


STRIKINGLY  FAMIL¬ 
IAR.  -  The  extras  for  the 
film  King  David  being 
shot  at  the  Gran  Sasso  Mountain 
near  L’aquila.  Italy,  are  on  strike  to 
protest  being  “treated  like  slaves." 

The  extras,  most  of  them  from 
the  Abruzzi  region  surrounding 
L’aquila,  claim  producers  of  the 
colossal  biblical  production  starring 
Richard  Gere  are  treating  them 
with  “arrogance,  brutality  and 
continual  threats  of  firings."  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rome  daily7  La  Re- 
pubblica. 


They  also  protest  their  scanty 
costumes  to  portray  ancient  Jewish 
and  Philistine  tribes,  which  allow 
little  protection  from  the  cool  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  snow-topped  Gran 
Sasso.  the  daily  said. 

The  extras  earn  S4Q  a  day. 


WAGE  DEAL 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

achievements. 

One  of  the  proposals  raised  at  the 
meeting  was  to  break  away  from  he 
Histadrut  and  form  an  independent 
union  of  professionals  -  following 
the  example  of  the  doctors  and  some 
of  the  teachers. 

Some  officials  advised  rebelling 
trade  unionists  to  join  the  agree¬ 
ment.  They  said  that  because  of 
inflation  money  in  the  hand  is  worth 
more  than  what  they  may  get  later. 

But  the  rebels  noted  that  they 
have  time.  Because  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  will  only  be  paid  with  July’s 
wages  in  August,  they  can  join  the 
agreement  as  late  as  July  20  and  still 
get  the  raise. 


Michal  Yudelman  adds: 

Garbage  piled  up  in  Tel  Aviv's 
business  district  yesterday  on  the 
first  day  of  the  municipal  workers 
general  strike.  In  residential  areas 
the  effects  of  the  strike  were  less 
evident  as  many  residents  did  not  put 
their  garbage  out. 

All  municipal  offices  were  closed 
and  only  emergency  services  includ¬ 
ing  hospitals,  electricity,  firefighting 
and  water  services  continued  operat¬ 
ing  with  a  skeleton  staff. 

Kindergartens  were  also  closed. 

Emergency  services  supplied  by 
the  Jerusalem  Municipality  were 
maintained  despite  the  strike,  by 
agreement  with  the  workers'  com¬ 
mittee. 


TV  STRIKE 


(Condoned  from  Page  Qoei 

rial  is  slated  for  Wednesday  night,  as 
the  evening  TV-'  schedule  is  devoted 
to  a  live  telecast  of  the  European 
Soccer  Cup  final  from  Paris.  If  the 
campaign  messages  are  not  vital  on 
Wednesday.  Ressler  reasoned,  they 
could  not  be  considered  vital  on 


Sunday  night,  as  the  back-to-work 
orders  maintained.  Justice  Barak 
accepted  this  argument,  and  the 
journalists  were  jubalant  that  TV 
would  remain  shut  down  for  at  least 
one  more  night. 

It  is  not  yet  known  if  any  radio  or 
TV  broadcasting  will  take  place  to¬ 
day. 


ARGENTINA’S  refusal  to  negoti¬ 
ate  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  its  insistence  on  submitting  its 
own  scheme  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  debt  crisis  has  been  managed 
for  the  past  two  years.  One  way  or 
another  the  industrial  democracies 
will  now  have  to  face  two  realities. 
There  is  no  chance  of  any  principal 
being  repaid  for  a  decade  or  more. 
Even  interest  payments  will  become 
politically  unbearable  unless  hand¬ 
led  as  a  political  and  not  a  technical 
economic  problem. 

Continued  refusal  to  accept  these 
facts  will  provoke  n  political  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
principal  Latin  American  debtors. 

Combined  with  Central  American 
conflicts,  this  could  absorb  Amer¬ 
ica’s  energies  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  impairing  traditional  U.S. 
ties  to  W'esrem  Europe  and  impor¬ 
tant  relationships  in  Asia.  And  it 
could  undermine  the  bonds  witb 
Latin  America,  which  historically 
have  been  the  most  consistent  theme 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

A  few  statistics  illustrate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  problem.  At  the  end  of 
1985  die  major  Latin  American  de¬ 
btors.  Brazil.  Mexico,  Argentina. 
Venezuela.  Chile.  Peru  and  Col¬ 
ombia.  owed  more  than  $300  billion. 
Interest  payments  alone  consumed 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  their 
export  revenues.  Total  debt  service, 
even  when  repayment  of  capital  was 
considerably  stretched  out  -  or  “res¬ 
cheduled"  in  technical  language  - 
equalled  around  60  per  cent  of  earn¬ 
ings. 

These  figures  will  deteriorate 
further  in  the  years  to  come.  Every 
percentage  point  of  U.S.  interest 
rates  cost's  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  almost  S3  billion.  Interest  pay¬ 
ments.  already  difficult  to  sustain, 
have  thus  been  further  bloated  by 
the  recent  increase  in  U.S.  rates. 

NOR  WILL  the  export  eamings  of 
debtors  grow  fast  enough  in  the, 
coming  years  to  ease  the  debt  burden 
significantly.  Several  recent  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  will  grow  by  less  than  10 
per  cent  during  the  next  ^veral 
years.  Even  when  extremely  favour¬ 
able  assumptions  are  made,  interest 
payments  would  still  exceed  one- 
third  of  eamings.  In  addition,  huge 
amounts  of  debt  -  more  than  $100 
billion  —  are  supposed  to  be  repaid 
during  19S5-87. 

These  payments  simply  cannot  be 
made.  None  of  the  major  debtor 
countries  will  be  able  simultaneously 
to  pay  its  debt,  achieve  economic 
growth  and  maintain  its  political  and 
social  equilibrium.  When  debtors 
have  to  borrow  to  pay  even  inrerest, 
we  have  reached  the  historically  un¬ 
precedented  and  politically  unsus¬ 
tainable  condition  in  which  develop¬ 
ing  countries  are  being  turned  into 
capital  exporters.  This  year  the  Latin 
American  countries  will  pay  $20  bil¬ 
lion  more  in  interest  than  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  net  new  loans. 

The  crisis  first  became  apparent 
with  respect  to  Mexico  in  1982.  Since 
then  it  has  been  dealt  with  through 
an  almost  endless  series  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  banks  on  the  one  side  and 
whichever  debtor  country  faced  the 
most  immediate  difficulty  on  the 
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Diplomatic  approach 


to  the  debt  crisis 


This  requires  a  comprehensive  ; 
approach  to  the  Pjobtem.  Bank** 
cSmot  continue  the  burden  of  nego.-  - 
riatinE  economic  reform  without  be- 
coming  themselves  the  political 
issue  Governments  must  step  in  to 
create  the  political  issue.  Govern¬ 
ments  must  step  in  w  create  the 
oolitical  conditions  which  would  en¬ 
able  each  party  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  reality  will  impose  m  any 
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other.  The  IMF  would  lay  down 
conditions  for  good  economic  man¬ 
agement.  The  banks,  together  with 
the  IMF.  would  assemble  a  financial 
rescue  package,  which  in  practice 
rarely  exceeded  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  due  or  overdue.  When  these 
funds  inevitably  ran  out.  the 
emergency  procedure  was  repeated. 
Nevertheless  these  piecemeal, 
essentially  technical  methods  have 
reached  the  limit  of  the  politically 
sustainable. 

For  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  was  created  to  redress  short¬ 
term  imbalances  of  individual  coun¬ 
tries.  It  lacks  the  financial  and  poli¬ 
tical  resources  to  deal  with  a  crisis  of 
the  entire  international  financial  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  remedy,  in  effect  mandating 
austerity,  works  well  when  applied 
on  a  one-shot  basis.  It  is  likely  to 
backfire  politically  when  a  score  of 
countries  are  patients,  and  the  illness 
lasts  the  better  part  of  a  decade. 

Between  1981  and  1983,  Latin 
America  has  reduced  its  imports  - 
mostly  from  the  U.S.  -  by  $33.2 
billion  or  41  per  cent.  But  even 
growing  exports  have  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  debt  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon  whereby  debtors  borrow 
from  banks  to  pay  interest  to  these 
same  banks. 

Even  the  most  successful  debtor  - 
Mexico  -  projects  a  growth  rate  of 
barely  4  per  cent  for  1986.  the  fourth 
year  of  its  austerity.  Since  the  coun¬ 
try’s  rapidly  growing  labour  force 


vtfij  create  the  need  for  new  jobs  at 
aD  even  faster  rate,  an  austerity 
which  has  already  produced  over  30 
per  cent  unemployed  may  not 
deepen  but  neither  will  it  ease.  In 
Brazil  where  an  approaching  pres¬ 
idential  election  deprives  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  some  of  its  authority, 
three  presidential  contenders  have 
demanded  that  the  debt  issue  be 
“politicized."  In  Argentina,  the  new 
government  of  President  Alfbnsin. 
the  most  hopeful  democratic  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  generation,  equates  the 
intensification  of  austerity  with  poli¬ 
tical  suicide,  caught  as  it  already  is 
between  the  wariness  of  the  military 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Peronist 
unions.  Fairly  or  unfairly,  challeng¬ 
ing  the  present  system  of  debt  man¬ 
agement  has  turned  into  the  domi¬ 
nant  political  issue  in  Latin  America. 

As  a  result  the  bargaining  position 
of  creditors  has  gradually  eroded  in 
recent  months.  It  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  creditors  are 
unwilling  to  risk  default,  and  that 
banks  are  in  no  position  to  face  down 
governments  fighting  for  their  poli¬ 
tical  survival. 

THE  RESCUE  package  for  Argen¬ 
tina  in  March  left  no  further  doubt 
on  that  score.  When  Argentina 
threatened  to  refuse  payment  on  the 
interest  on  its  private  debts  -  involv¬ 
ing  painful  but  bearable  losses  -  the 
U.S.  Treasury  blinked.  It  arranged 
for  a  group  of  debtors  (Mexico, 
Brazil.  Colombia  and  Venezuela)  to 


undertake  an  emergency  loan  to 
Argentina.  This  essentially  cosmetic 
“rescue"  operation  could  not  bide 
the  fact  that  its  essential  element  W3S 
an  implied  American  guarantee. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 

loan  was  undertaken  bv  cou“t^ 
unable  to  pay  their  own  international 

debt?  In  the  process  the s  U.S. 

showed  the  debtor  its  inhibitions 
1. 1 hnujpvcr  timn- 


Nor  is  the  present  system  of  debt 
management  beneficial  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  as  a  whole.  If  a  score  of 
countries  simultaneously  seek  to  re¬ 
duce  imports  and  to  expand  exports, 
the  international  system  becomes 
dangerously  mercantilistic.  Ironical¬ 
ly  the  effort  to  save  free  economies 
can  result  in  an  assault  on  free  trade. 


The  frequency  of  the  negotiations 
under  the  existing  system,  the  pro¬ 
longed  uncertainty  which  they  en¬ 
tail,  and  the  threat  of  default,  which 
is  the  chief  bargaining  weapon  of  the 
debtors,  sap  confidence  and  make 
the  financial  system  highly  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  panic.  It  seems  only  a  question 
of  time  until  some  major  govern¬ 
ment.  or  more  likely  a  group  of 
them,  will  seek  to  impose  their  terras 
on  the  creditors  -  as  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia  have  already  done,  and  more 
important,  as  Argentina  is  doing  in 
its  negotiations  with  the  IMF. 


Proponents  of  the  present  process 
argue  that  it  is  the  sole  derice  to 
force  on  the  debtors  the  economic 
adjustment  without  which  their 
situation  is  hopeless.  I  agree  with  the 
diagnosis  of  the  need  for  economic 
reform.  But  the.  remedy  is  both  pat¬ 
ronizing  and  a  counsel  of  despair.  It 
guarantees  that  each  crisis  will  be 
precipitated  by  the  least  responsible 
or  the  most  hard-pressed  of  the 
debtors,  tempting  confrontation 
and  a  direct  assault  mi  the  international 
banking  system. 

Statesmanship  must  be  able  to 
transcend  formal  theory.  The  time 
has  come  to  bring  the  professed 
goals  of  the  international  financial 
system  into  line  witb  political  reali¬ 
ties. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  democracies 
can  take  some  unilateral  steps  to 
ease  the  debt  crisis.  They  should 
adopt  economic  policies  which  en¬ 
courage  economic  expansion,,  thus 
promoting  Latin  American  exports. 
They  could  curb  protectionism  and 
above  all  lower  interest  rates  -  the 
latter  a  largely  American  problem. 
But  the  debt  problem  cannot  wait 
until  the  U.S.  political  process  per¬ 
mits  a  structural  assault  ou  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit.  The  governments  of 
the  industrial  democracies  need  to 
abandon  their  current  hands-off  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  debt  crisis. 


such  a  framework  banks  must 
be  encouraged  to  give  up  the  pre- 
tense  that  full  debt  service  is  possible 
and  force  the  contortions  required 
to  keep  the  myth  alive.  New. 
mechanisms  musilmdevBed,^ 
brin®  the  interest  burden  into  hne 
withthe  ability  to  pay  and  to  resche¬ 
dule  debt  over  a  realistic  period  of 
time.  Governments  will  have  to 
establish  criteria  for  allocating  the 
costs  of  stretching  out  debt.  Above 
all  they  must  find  ways  to  provide 


)  - 


stitutions. 

But  no  matter  how  farsighted  the  ■ 
governments  of  the  industrial  demo-  -  i 
cracies  and  bow  responsive  the  VS 
banks,  there  is  no  prospect  of  bring-  ■£* 

ing  the  debt  problem  under  control  3 

unless  the  Latin  American  debtors  .'■* 
are  willing  to  do  their  part  to  refc 
vigorate  growth  by  major  efforts  of  % 
economic  reform  -  to  curb  inflation,  M 
to  alter  the  disincentives  to  saving  'S 
and  investment,  to  create  equitable  • 
and  enforced  tax  systems,  to  elimin-  4 
ate  subsidies  for  inefficient  indos-  £ 
tries,,  to  manage  sensible  exchange  Im¬ 
policies.  Debtors  must  abandon  the  “ 
illusion  that  some  political  sleight  of  3 
hand  can  relieve  them  of  the  necesa-  2 
ty  of  serious  adjustment  program-  ** 
mes  and  accept  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
encouragement  of  private  invest-  ^ 
ment- both  foreign  and  domestic -is  * 
the  only  road  to  sustained  growth.  •« 


Several  eminent  Latin  Americans 
have  proposed  that  the  debt  problem  .7 
be  “politicized. "  The  term  lacks  pre-  - 
cision  but  it  reflects  an  important  u 
truth.  The  stakes  have  become  m  * 
high  to  be  left  to  the  technical  re- 
medies  of  financial  experts.  Politiciz-  -  ’ 
inp  should  not  mean  the  removal  of  'l 
Salks’  from  the  process.  Politicizing  £ 
does  mean  creating  an  international  * 
framework  reflecting  a  realistic  sche-  * 
dule  for  debt  payments  and  above  all  i 
a  reciprocal  commitment  to  renewed 
growth  and  development. 


ONLY  WITH  such  an  approach  will 
debtor  countries  be  able  to  ask  their 
people  for  sacrifices  which  are  now  T 
unacceptable  when  seen  as  a  device  :*:- 
by  banks  to  exact  interest  payments.  ‘-\ 
The  stakes  are  nothing  less  than._ '  • 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  of"'  “ 
developed  to  developing  countries  Cv- 
and  for  Americans  the  vitality  of.->; 
U.S.  ties  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  C 
at  a  moment  when  Latin  Amerfta  - 
has  the  best  and  most  democratic  set  -  j 
Of  governments  in  this  century.  In  ao 
interdependent  world,  creditors  and 
debtors  will  ruin  each  other  by  tests 
of  strength.  In  truth,  the  only  realis¬ 
tic  question  is  whether  we  strike  out 
together  on  new  paths.  For  if  we  do 
not  work  together  now  to  avoid  a 
catastrophe,  we  will  be  forced  into  j 
much  greater  efforts  later  in  order  to  1 
overcome  it.  , 


Copyright  f c )  1934  L.A.  Tones  Syndi¬ 
cate  lnr’l. 


READERS*  LETTERSl 


DISGRACEFUL 

PUBLICATION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  At  iis  meeting  of  June  11. 
the  Hebrew  Writers’  Association  in 
Israel  rejected  the  slander  and  blas¬ 
phemy  contained  in  ihe  pamphlet. 
"The  Burned  of  the  Crematoria  Ac¬ 
cuse."  issued  by  the  Agudut  Yisrael 
youth. 

This  blood  libel  against  the  Jewish 
resistance  movement  during  the 
Nazi  terror  and  against  the  entire 
Zionist  movement  arou>e*  revulsion 
and  horror.  The  .ihomrnaMc  lies 
about  our  comrade.  Abba  Kovner, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  partisans, 
whose  activities  ;n  the  war  against 
the  Nazi.s  redounded  to  Israel's  hon¬ 
our.  must  be  condemned  bv  every 
person  with conmctiv 

We  uppeJ  to  pubiie  bodies  in 
Israel  to  condemn  this  disgraceful 
occurrence  and  urge  she  a:r .vney- 
generai  to  bring  :!ie  authors  »«f  this 
slander  to  trial. 

The  Ec.tl  titlvc  Board. 

The  //iV’rv.s  ’dV/.Y.-s  A  'v  •» 

Tcf  Aviv 

WORLD  WAR  H 
AMPUTEES 

Tv  the  £d::oro‘  ftc  Jennatem  Pv\t 

Sir.  -  Please  help  me  trace  World 
War  II  veteran*  of  the  British  Arm;, 
with  lower  limb  amputation  or  their 
widows  who  arc  inieusfed  in  she 
following  announcement' 

The  Department  r. f  Health  and 
Social  Security  in  Lncirnd  has 
accepted  the  relationship  between 
the  effects  of  lower  iirr.b  amputation 
and  subsequent  cardio-vasviil.ir  dis¬ 
ease.  The  a,ir.pu!ees  or  widows  of 
such  amputees  whose  dca-h  was 
established  a*  due  to  caroio-v  oscular 
disease  may  now  ajwiv  (or  a  pension 
through  Trie  Royal  British  Legion. 
95  Shliimo'HamciCcb  Sleet.  P.O. 8. 

1 1379.  Tci  Aviv. 

SARA  SOFFLEP. . 

Honorary  Secretary. 

Rr-.ai  Brituh  L:\vou.  Imd. 
Tel  Aviv.  ‘ 


RENT-A-CAR 

D 

FROM  $6  PE**  A 

Y 

Al*  cars  new 
Pick  up  and  delivery  Tree 
TAM1R,  Rent-a-Car 

&  Xikiir  Ha  u! 

Tel.  053-3 1 R3 1  (day) 

053  25763  (night) 


SHOCKING  AD 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  At  a  time  when  the  Israeli 
press  is  full  of  articles  in  which 
Israelis  from  almost  every  political 
and  religious  persuasion  are  expres¬ 
sing  their  bafflement,  dismay  and 
outrage  ai  the  actions  allegedly  plan¬ 
ned  and  carried  out  by  a  Jewish 
terror  organization,  it  is  painfully 
disheartening  that  a  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  rabbis  should  defend  the  accus¬ 
ed  as  “guilty  of  no  moral  crime" 
(advertisement  of  June  8  by  the 
Committee  for  (he  Sanctity  of 
Human  Life). 

That  American  rabbis,  presum¬ 
ably  knowledgable  in  Jewish  ethics 
and  democratic  principles,  could  so 
grotesquely  lose  sight  of  the  inherent 
connection  between  legality  and  mo¬ 
rality  is  frightening.  If  this  is  the 
moral  message  of  our  spiritual 
leader?,  we  should  not  be  so  sur¬ 
prised  ai  the  actions  of  their 
•o'iow  crs. 

MICHAEL  SCHACHTER 

fc!  Aviv. 

Sir.  -  Our  government  has  a 
remarkable  record  of  defence  against 
’crrorLsm.  The  policy  is  clear  and 
it  has  been  acted  on  time  and  again. 
Ir  is  tbe  legal  response  and  the  only 
proper  one.  to  terrorism.  We  no 
ionger  live  under  Turkish  rule  or  the 


British  Mandate,  hostile  gove- 
rnetnnts  that  did  not  defend  us. 

The  Jewish  terrorist  attempts  at 
murder  were  vigilante  actions.  If  we 
condone  them,  in  any  way.  we  are  on 
our  way  to  lawlessness  and  anarchy. 
The  blows  they  struck  and  attempted 
to  strike  were  not  blows  against  the 
Arab  terrorists;  they  were  blows 
against  the  government  of  Israel,  a 
Jewish  government,  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  feci  great  anguish  that  a 
group  of  prominent  rabbis,  some  of 
whom  I  know  by  reputation  and  who 
1  have  always  respected,  have  opted 
for  terror  and  lawlessness. 

MURRAY  SAFRAH 

Jerusalem. 

Sir.  -  Do  the  American  rabbis  »»f 
the  Committee  for  the  Sanctify  of 
Human  Life  walk  in  the  Shadow  of 
Evil,  the  force  they  always  preach 
against?  A  serious  question,  no 
doubt,  but  what  is  one  to  conclude 
from  their  ad  in  The  Jerusalem  Post 
of  JuneS? 

Their  claims  and  arguments  may 
derive  from  ignorance, 
presumption,  and  arrogance.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  Darkness,  in  which  Evil 
thrives. 

Professor  GERD  FORM  AS 
Jerusalem. 


QUICK  SERVICE 


Tr>  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Just  before  the  Shavuot 
holiday  was  IP  begin,  I  realized  that 
the  electricity  in  my  apartment  in 
Talpiot  had  been  turned  off. ! 
had  apparently  not  received  mv  last 
Ml  and  non-payment  of  it  was  the 
re. son  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

J  telephoned  the  East  Jerusalem 


Electric  Company  and  was  told  in 
come  over  immediately  and  pay  my 
bill.  Within  an  hour,  a  workman  had 
come  over  to  my  home  and  turned 
the  current  buck  on. 

Some  things  can  get  done  quickly. 

AX.XEJACOBSOX 

Jerusalem. 


$40  —  Round  Trip  to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

[$465  —  To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 
8  days  7—  7  nights 
Accommodation  in  Tourist  doss  A 
Hotels  on  M/8  basis  is  included 
in  the  price 

.  Bast  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  Is  par  speciality 


Galilee  fours 

JafuSalftftV  2  2-?->  ' r'  ' 

Of. :  J;.;.?. 'K:  >j  ft*-.—  ~ 

nr  .4"  ?«avci 


v.y,  T ci  22.&G17 

-  j 

if.ti'0  '0  n|»,H5(in  f>l 


INDUSTRY  PRIZES 

To  the  Editor,  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  - 1  refer  to  your  article  of  June 
7.  "The  winners  of  this  year’s  Indus¬ 
try'  Prizes."  I  am  disappointed  by  the 
Manufacturers  Association's  ludic¬ 
rous  and  short-sighted  decision  in 
granting  the  industry  Prize  to  Martin 
Gehl.  Board  Chairman  of  Dubck.  a 
dealer  in  addictive  poison.  By  this 
award,  they  have  foolishly  bestowed 
an  aura  of  justified  respectability  on 
the  tobacco  trade. 

JULIAS  GRIGG 

Kfar  Sava. 


TV  BLACKOUT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  The  three-day  silencing  of 
TV  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure.  May 
the  journalists’  works  committee 
continue  in  its  good  work  of  freeing 
us  of  the  pollution  emitted  by  our  TV’ 
sets. 

If  we  can  “forget  about  seeing 
elections  televised."  so  much  the 
better.  Perhaps  we  can  go  back  to 
reading  a  good  book,  talking  to  our 
children  and  playing  with  them,  and 
communicating  with,  our  fellow- 
men. 

ARY  EH  BOD  ENHEIMER 
Becrsheba. 


XAMt. 


^STALfa 


Ratfon  is  happy  to  announce  that  it  is  now  offering  electrical  ap- 
puancos  by  internationally  known  makers  — ■  Greets,  Construct^ 
Fakir,  ana  Star  mix,  with  instalment  plans  of  ten  dollar  payments,  and 
also  through  Visa  and  Iaracard  credit  cards.  * 


Idas 


&aefz 


Constructs 


bul^-V?coum  c^eaner,  food  mixer,  colour  TV a«t* " ;] 
laundry  drier  and  dish  washer.,,  with  a  payments  plan.  ;. 


(Isracard)  What  else?® 


RATFON  frings  the  g°od  t;h 

T  Import  Ltd. 

Ter  Aviv.  35  Sderot  .Yehudit,  Tfl  03  n 


an  jrt6tiey\ 


ci»tu 

POUOQ. 


